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QUOTATIONS 

One  thing  I  think  must  be  clear:  Until  man  has  learned  to 
feel  for  all  his  sentient  fellow-creatnres,  whether  in  human  or  in 
animal  form,  of  his  own  class  and  sex  and  country,  or  of  another, 
he  has  not  yet  ascended  the  first  step  towards  true  civilization  nor 
applied  the  first  lesson  from  the  love  of  God. — Miss  F.  P.  Cohhe. 


They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak. 

—Lowell. 


I  will  not  kill  nor  hurt  any  living  creature  needlessly,  nor 
destroy  any  beautiful  thing,  but  will  strive  to  save  and  comfort  all 
gentle  life,  and  guard  and  perfect  all  natural  beauty  upon  the 
earth. — John  Ruskin. 


The  Stoics  made  sensibility  toward  animals  a  preparation  to 
humanity  and  compassion  because  the  gradually  formed  habit  of 
the  lesser  affections  is  capable  of  leading  men  very  far. — Plutarch. 


All  creatures.  Lord,  are  Thine,  and  Thou  art  theirs. 
One  bond  Creator  with  created  shares ; 
On  each  the  bounties  of  Thy  mercy  fall, 
And  Thy  compassion  reaches  to  them  all. 
One  understanding  to  all  flesh  He  gives, 
AVithout  that  understanding  nothing  lives ; 
The  faithful  watch-dog  that  does  all  he  can, 
Is  better  far  than  the  unprayerful  man. 
He  who  tovv^ards  every  living  thing  is  kind. 
Ah !  he,  indeed,  shall  true  religion  find ! 
-Lines  from  the  Adi  Granth,  written  by  Baba  Nanak,  born  14fi9. 


QUOTATIONS 

Christinas  is  iiulccd  the  scnison  of  re^cnicratod  feeling — -the  sea- 
son for  kindling,  not  merely  the  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  hnt 
the  genial  fianie  of  charity  in  the  heart. — AVashington  Irving. 


8Y]\rPATHY. 


"What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain? 
The  Tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  other's  pain. 
That  starts  at  once — bright — pure — from  Pity's  mine, 
Already  polish  VI  hy  the  Hand  Divine. 

— Lord  Bvron. 


For  us  they  toil,  for  us  they  die, 

These  humlile  creatures  Thou  hast  made ; 

How  shall  we  dare  their  rights  deny. 
On  whom  thy  seal  of  love  is  laid? 

Teach  Thou  our  hearts  to  hear  their  plea. 
As  Thou  dost  man's  in  prayer  to  Thee. 

— Emily  B.  Lord. 


''T  am  my  brother's  keeper 

And  I  will  tight  his  fight, 
And  speak  the  word  for  beast  and  bird 

Till  the  Avorld  shall  set  things  right.'' 


Tn  all  large  cities  wherever  traffic  is  heavy,  the  demand  for 
drinking  water  for  animals  is  great,  and  he  who  makes  permanent 
public  provision  for  the  thirsty,  dumb  bur(h>n-])earers  erects  to 
liis  Immanitv  a  lasting  moiunnent. 
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INTERiNATIONAL    HUMANE    CONFERENCE 

Conducted  under  the  Auspices  of 
THE  AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION 


An  International  Humane  Confer- 
ence, conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Humane  Association  in 
conjunction  with  its  thirty-fourth  an- 
nual meeting',  was  held  in  the  New 
National  Museum  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  October 
10-15,  1910. 

The  first  international  humane  con- 
ference ever  held  in  America  convened 
in  Chicago  in  1893,  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
late  John  G.  Shortall,  who  was  at 
that  time  president  of  both  the  Illinois 
Humane  Society  and  the  American 
Humane  Association. 

The  humanitarian  movement  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation had  its  origin  in  the  work 
of  Henry  Bergh,  of  New  York,  who 
founded  the  first  humane  society  of 
the  western  hemisphere  in  1865. 

So  successful  was  Mr.  Bergh's  ven- 
ture in  establishing  a  bureau  of  animal 
protection  that  similar  societies  were 
organized  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Nine  years  later  these 
societies  organized  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association.  For  thirty-two 
consecutive  years  the  association  has 
held  annual  meetings  which  have  ac- 
complished practical  results  in  gener- 
ating humane  sentiment,  spreading  hu- 
mane education,  enacting  humane  laws 
and  offering  combined  resistance  to 
crueltv. 


The  recent  meeting  was  held  in  the 
beautiful  new  building  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  the  use  of 
which  was  donated  to  the  Interna- 
tional Humane  Conference  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 
registered,  representing  thirty  foreign 
countries  and  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  good  sized  audiences  of 
interested  listeners  were  in  attendance 
throughout  the  conference.  Dr.  Will- 
iam O.  Stillman  as  president  of  the 
association  officially  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace 
Radcliffe  delivered  the  invocation.  A 
letter  from  President  Taft,  for  many 
years  an  honorary  vice-president  of 
the  association,  was  read,  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present. 
Hon.  Charles  Nagel,  secretary  of  com- 
merce and  labor,  welcomed  the  visit- 
ing delegates  on  behalf  of  President 
Taft  in  an  eloquent  address. 

Reports  were  read  from  many  for- 
eign societies,  interesting  in  themselves 
and  particularly  so  as  showing  the  uni- 
formity of  the  work. 

In  his  opening  address  Dr.  Stillman 

said  in  part : 

"To-day  we  do  honor  to  Henry  Bergli, 
and  to  his  great  predecessor,  Richard  Mar- 
tin, who  starlei  this  work  across  the  seas 
nearly  a  century  ago.  From  Henry  Bergh's 
pioneer   organization    in   this    country   the 


Note:     Several  of  the  papers  receiving  only  brief  mention  in  this  account  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  in  later  issues  of  the  Humane  Advocate. 
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hosts  of  the  liiiiiuuic  army  lia\o  iiicrea.sod 
until  there  are  39G  active  centers  for  auti- 
crnelty  work  in  this  country  alone.  Since 
l\*ichard  ]MartJn  founded  his  pioneer  so- 
ciety in  J'liiglaiid,  in  JS24,  the  number  of 
luunaiie  organizations  has  increased  until 
there  are  now  nearly  J,4U0  throughout  the 
world.  1  will  not  burden  you  with  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  present  status 
of  this  great  work,  which  in  the  United 
States  alone  cares  for  the  interests  of 
iiearly  two  iiundred  thousand  children  and 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  dumb  brutes 
each  year. 

We  are  under  jieculiar  obligations  to 
Henry  Bergh  on  the  ojiening  of  this  sec- 
tion of  America's  first  great  International 
Humane  Conference,  which  section  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  considering  cpiestions 
relating  to  childhood,  for  he  was  the  one 
who  first  suggested  the  organization  of  a 
"Children's  Protective  Society,"  as  he 
phrased  it.  In  187-1-,  in  New  York  City, 
the  case  of  a  poor  little  girl  subjected  to 
unspeakable  brutalities,  was  called  to  his 
attention.  He  promptly  met  the  demands 
of  the  situation  and  took  steps  to  organize 
the  first  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  which  bad  ever  been 
created.  The  call  for  this  society,  which 
was  written  in  Mr.  Bergh 's  own  hand,  and 
first  signed  by  him,  read  as  follows:  "The 
undersigned,  desirous  of  rescuing  the  un- 
protected children  of  this  city  and  state 
from  cruelty  and  demoralization  which 
neglect  and  abandonment  engender,  here- 
by engage  to  aid,  with  their  sympathy  and 
support,  the  organization,  and  working  of 
a  children 's  protective  society,  having  in 
view  the  realization  of  so  important  a 
purpose. ' '  We  are  proud  that  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  movement  has  been  a  con- 
tribution from  this  country  to  that  great 
altruistic  uplift  which  is  being  felt  through 
the  world  in  so  many  beneficent  ways. 

The  work  performed  by  the  humane 
propaganda  has  influenced  much  of  con- 
temporary literature,  and  evidences  of 
these  effects  are  to  be  found  in  hundreds  of 
books  and  in  many  current  magazines.  The 
humane  movement  has  done  something 
more  than  conduct  an  academic  crusade. 
]t  has  radically  altered  the  tone  of  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  cruelty  and  has 
helped  to  raise  and  ennoble  the  national 
character  of  our  people.  At  the  present 
moment  the  statute  books  of  our  Federal 
government  contain  laws  which  are  being 
vigorously  enforced  hy  a  great  department 
of  state  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
civilization.  We  ho|)e  that  the  same  fun- 
damental principles  of  humanity,  as  repre- 


sentative of  the  higher  moral  law,  will 
largely  influence  our  government  in  con- 
cluding an  early  treaty  with  Canada  and 
.lapan  for  a  large  degree  of  humane  pro- 
tection of  certain  interests  affecting  each 
country. 

Those  who  believe  that  little  children 
are  tlie  best  asset  which  the  world  has, 
and  that  without  strength  and  purity  in 
tlnir  li\es  the  world  would  soon  become 
bankrupt,  should  welcome  humane  edu- 
cation as  a  precious  thing,  a  priceless  her- 
itage of  infinite  riches.  Our  generation 
found  childhood  debased  and  ground  down 
in  many  jjarts  of  the  land  by  the  upper 
and  lower  social  millstones  of  greed  and 
indifference.  Its  health  was  ignored.  Its 
morals  were  perverted.  Children  were 
often  the  slaves  of  a  commercial  system  at 
once  terrible  for  its  short-sightedness  and 
contemptible  for  its  folly.  Forces  were 
set  at  work  which  are  correcting  these  con- 
ditions. Childhood  has  been  making  king. 
It  is  the  epoch  of  the  child.  We  now  fully 
recognize  the  infinite  possibilities  of  the 
future  for  good,  which  are  held  in  the 
tiny  hand  which  we  guide  to-day  but  which 
will  rule  the  world  to-morrow.  As  we 
teach  now  so  will  the  destinies  of  the 
hereafter  be  written.  If  we  plant  in  the 
heart  of  universal  childhood  to-day  a  deep- 
seated  love  for  justice  and  kindness,  an- 
other generation  will  reap  a  gracious  har- 
vest of  general  peace  and  good  will. 

The  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Juven- 
ile Court  and  Child  Probation  is  univers- 
ally recognized  throughout  the  world. 
America  is  humbly  proud  to  have  made 
this  contribution  toward  human  jjrogress. 
We  now  realize  that  kindness,  trustful- 
ness and  love  are  the  wonder  workers 
which  alone  can  regenerate  the  fallen.  We 
at  last  realize  that  we  must  touch  the 
heart  and  capture  the  mind  in  order  to 
secure  confidence  and  co-operation  from 
those  whom  we  are  seeking  to  help. 

Humane  education  should  be  considered 
an  essential  part  of  modern  culture.  W^e 
cannot  too  largely  estimate  the  value  of 
the  study  of  humanity  in  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. This  point  of  view  must  soon  be 
recognized  everywhere.  It  is  not  merely 
a  recognition  of  "the  cost  of  cruelty"  to 
which  attention  should  be  called,  but  the 
fact  that  humanity  and  injustice  to  the 
weak  constitute  the  fundamental  ground- 
work upon  which  our  modern  civilization 
is  founded. ' ' 

This  address  was  the  introduction 
to  the  programme  of  the  children's 
section  of  the  conference. 
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CHILDREN'S   SECTION  OF   CON- 
FERENCE 

MORNING    SESSION,  OCTOBER  TENTH 

Judge  William  li.  De  Lacy,  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
spoke  extemporaneously  and  most  in- 
terestingly on  the  practical  value  of 
juvenile  courts.  His  speech  was  based 
upon  his  own  personal  observations 
and  deductions  made  in  studying  con- 
ditions in  the  court  over  which  he 
presides. 

Representing  his  father,  Commo- 
dore Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Peter  Goelet  Gerry  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "Child  Reforma- 
tion," detailing  in  a  clear  and  descrip- 
tive way  the  policy  of  changing  the 
conditions  that  contribute  delinquency 
and  dependenc}'  among  children, 
adopted  by  the  Gerry  Society.  This 
society  was  the  first  child  protective 
agency  in  the  v\'orld,  and  is  today  a 
great  practical  power  for  good. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Takashi  Sa- 
nagi,  prison  commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  Japan,  was  sur- 
prisingly educational  in  that  it  re- 
vealed the  superiority  of  the  prisons 
and  reform  schools  of  the  Orient  over 
those  of  the  Occident.  An  extract 
from  the  paper  reads  : 

"We  give  minor  offenders  in  Japan 
work,  with  special  attention  to  the  health 
and  fnture  of  the  prisoners.  The  object  is 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  not  to  punish 
them.  The  children  receive  educational 
courses.  Those  who  have  gone  to  school 
are  given  short  courses,  but  all  have  some 
kind  of  educational  work.  Special  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  most  of  the  jail-schools, 
but  in  the  smaller  ones  the  chaplains  do 
the   teaching. 

' '  One  notable  fact  brought  out  in  our 
investigations  is  that  most  of  the  children 
who  get  into  trouble  are  illiterate.  In 
1908  only  13.4  per  cent  of  the  children 
from  16  to  20  years  of  age  who  were  in  our 
prisons  had  had  any  education,  and  only 
*i.6  per  cent  of  the  cliildren  under  16 
years  of  age  had  been  to  school. 

"Juvenile  offenders  are  segregated  in 
special  jails  and  wear  a  uniform  different 
from   that   of   adult   prisoners. 


"Tlie  health,  length  of  sentence,  and 
aptitude  of  the  immates  are  considered  in 
mapping  out  an  industrial  training  course, 
which  is  given  in  addition  to  a  primary 
school  education.  We  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish an  intimacy  between  the  teachers  of 
the  reformatories  and  the  parents  of  the 
children,  in  this  way  hoping  to  get  at  the 
root    of    the    child's    delinquencies." 

Hon.  Timothy  D.  Hurley,  editor  of 
Juvenile  Court  Record,  Chicago,  III, 
addressed  the  convention  on  "The  Re- 
lation of  the  Humane  Society  to  the 
Juvenile  Court." 

"Tlie  .Tuvenile  Court  Law  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  beneficient  laws  ever 
passed   by  man."   said  Judge   Hurley. 

' '  To  understand  the  true  status  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  one  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  de- 
pendent and  deliquent  cliildren  prior  to 
the  year  1899  when  the  Illinois  Juvenile 
Court  Law  was  passed,  which  is  conceded 
to  be  the  first  complete  compilation  of  the 
-Juvenile  Laws.  ,  The  attention  of  the 
law  makers  for  centuries  was  devoted 
solely  to  the  property  of  the  child.  The 
person  of  the  child,  unless  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  property,  was  a  matter  of  not 
only  indifference  but  sheer  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  The  child  could  not 
control  his  own  property  prior  to  arriving 
at  majority,  which  in  the  case  of  girls  was 
as  a  rule  placed  at  eighteen  and  boys  at 
twenty-one  years.  When  accused,  how- 
ever, of  a  crime  he  was  arrested,  arraigned, 
tried  and  convicted  in  the  same  way  as 
an  adult.  The  child  rarely,  if  ever,  under- 
stood the  nature  or  purpose  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. He  was  convicted,  however,  no 
doubt  of  that  fact.  The  law  branded  him 
and  thereafter  he  was  known  as  a  crim- 
inal. The  child  was  not  benefited  by  this 
proceeding.  Society  was,  in  most  cases, 
injured.  This  mode  of  procedure,  instead 
of  reforming  children,  resulted  in  more 
lock-ups,  jails,  reformatories  and  peniten- 
tiaries. More  judges,  more  juries,  more 
courts,   was  ever  the   crj^ 

"The  children  were  herded  with  adult 
criminals.  In  many  cases,  their  characters 
hardened  and  shaped  almost  beyond  re- 
demption. 

' '  This  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  not 
unknown,  or  unnoticed  by  the  thoughtful 
student  of  affairs,  especialh^  those  that 
were  then  engaged  in  the  welfare  of  the 
deijendent   and   delinquent   classes. 

"Much  thouglit  and  attention  was  given 
the  subject.  Section  by  section,  laws  were 
passed  in  the  various  states  with  a  view 
to   remedving   conditions. 
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' '  The  Juvenile  Court  is  the  result  of  years 
of  study  and  consideration,  given  to  the 
subject  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by 
different  ])ersons  working  separate  and 
independent  of  one  another.  The  pioneer 
in  this  line  of  work,  alwa_ys  the  leaders, 
was  the  Humane  and  Allied  Societies." 

After  pointing  out  what  he  consid- 
ers the  defects  in  the  Massachusetts 
Juvenile  Court  Laws  and  deprecating 
tlic  lack  of  active  interest  taken  by 
humane  societies  in  general  in  the 
daily  work  of  the  Jtivenile  Court, 
Judge  Hurley  closed  with  the  follow- 
ing appeal : 

"In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
ask:  What  is  the  humane  society  going  to 
do  about  it?  You  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
work.  You  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  great  magnificent  structure  has  been 
reared — a  structure  that  will  redound  to 
tlie  credit  of  all  persons  interested  in  its 
erection.  The  foundations  were  well  laid. 
The  question  now  before. this  august  body 
is:  Shall  you  continue  your  interests  in 
your  child  or  will  you  let  it  to  strangers, 
who,  in  a  great  measure,  arrogate  superior 
knowledge?  You  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  you  are  taking  little,  if  any,  in- 
terest in  the  question  at  the  present  time 
except  as  a  prosecuting  agency.  The 
constructive  work  is  left  to  others  and 
personally  I  question  their  ability  and 
wisdom. 

"In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  great  organization  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  take  some  action  that  will  re- 
store it  to  its  original  place  as  the  leader 
of  the  Juvenile  movement  in  this  coun- 
try." 

The  subject  of  "Juvenile  Courts  in 
Ireland"  was  splendidly  handled  by 
Miss  Rosa  M.  Barrett,  of  Kingston, 
Ireland,  a  well-known  writer  on  prison 
reform. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
TENTH 

This  opened  with  the  reading  of  a 
greeting  from  Hon.  Richard  S.  Tut- 
hill,  of  Illinois,  distinguished  as  the 
first  Juvenile  Court  judge  in  the 
world. 

Judge  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  of  the  Ju- 
venile Court  of  Brooklyn,  talked  at 
length  on  parental  responsibility  and 


contributed  the  novel  suggestion  that 
training  schools  for  parents  be  insti- 
tuted. In  conclusion  Judge  Wilkin 
said : 

"The  establishment  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts  in  this  country  have  tended  not 
only  to  the  reform  of  many  of  the  old  well 
recognized  abuses,  but  everyday  is  show- 
ing where  improvements  can  be  made; 
where  remedies  can  be  applied  and  where 
better  results  can  be  accomplished  for  the 
body  politic  in  the  more  considerate  treat- 
ment of  the  cases  of  the  child  brought  to 
the  jiublic  attention. 

"Probation,  with  its  early  investigation; 
its  intelligent  study  and  recommendations; 
its  careful  oversight  during  the  period 
when  the  individual  is  before  the  court 
and  its  after  oversight  through  private 
channels,  has  developed,  even  in  the  short 
time  of  its  practice,  such  excellent  results, 
and  opened  up  so  many  phases  where  cures 
can  be  applied  that  it  gives  in  results  con- 
tinuing arguments  for  its  extension.  Does 
it  not  also  emphasize  the  importance  of 
our    own   examples    to   the    growing   child? 

"Parents  should  in  the  first  place,  re- 
member that  the  appellation  'chip  of 
the  old  block'  really  applies  more  to  the 
instructive  education  of  the  habits  and 
doings  of  the  parents  than  anything  heredi- 
tary will  effect.  The  people  of  a  com- 
munity should  recognize  that  where  one 
man  or  company  of  men  who  have  stood 
out  as  examples  of  honorable  character 
fail  to  keep  their  trusts  and  under  accusa- 
tions of  dishonesty  are  taken  to  the  courts 
and  these,  perhaps,  are  publicly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  child,  that  that  has 
an  educational  effect  equally  as  important 
as  the  example  of  a  lecturer  who  extols  the 
virtues  of  honesty  and  honor. 

"Can  we  expect  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity to  attain  a  higher  standard  than 
that  of  the  body  politic?  Must  we  not  all 
make  an  effort  therefore  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  that  body  politic  so  that  the  grow- 
ing ehild  may  see  the  example  and  lie  at- 
tracted  to   follow  it   by   imitation?" 

"The  Reform  of  Criminal  Children 
in  Russia"  was  talked  of  by  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Loutchinsky,  an  editor  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Russia.  An  abstract  of  what 
he  said  follows : 

"The  history  of  institutions  of  correc- 
tive education  in  Russia  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  a  law  in  1866  tirst  es- 
tablishing the  plan  of  their  creation.  This 
permitted  an  appeal  to  the  government,  to 
provincial   states,   to   societies   and   special 
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institutions  for  the  organization  of  liouses 
of  preventive  and  corrective  education.  To 
private  charity  is  due  all  such  institutions 
except  two.  In  ten  years  following  the 
passage  of  the  law,  only  seven  institutions 
were  established.  At  present  in  the  Em- 
pire there  are  48  institutions  of  corrective 
education  for  minors,  four  for,  girls,  the 
remainder  for  boys.  In  1897  a  law  was 
passed  relating  to  minors  indicted  for  pros- 
ecution and  sentence.  This  gave  much  ex- 
tension to  corrective  education.  Of  the 
existing  institutions  nine  are  supported 
liy  some  branch  of  government,  the  others 
l\y  private  citizens.  Some  are  exclusively 
professional,  giving  elementary,  instruc- 
tion and  apprenticing  the  pupils  to  trades; 
other  establishments  add  the  practical 
study  of  agriculture.  Different  systems 
of  distributing  the  pupils  prevail.  Some 
place  the  children  in  families,  each  house 
in  charge  of  a  special  master,  a  system 
which  is  advantageous  for  the  instruction 
of  a  pupil,  but  by  reason  of  its  expense  is 
practiced  in  but  few  schools.  Others 
place  the  children  in  separate  groups  ac- 
cording to  age  or  conduct  or  the  special 
training  to  be  given.  In  some  institutions 
also  there  is  practiced  the  progressive  sys- 
tem, the  increase  of  favors  corresponding 
to  the  degree  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupils,  and  sometimes  the 
]>upils  themselves  are  given  a  part  in  the 
work  of  corrective  education. 

The  education  in  these  institutions  is 
greatly  furthered  by  periodical  congresses 
of  representatives.  Questions  concerning 
the  food,  the  day 's  program,  of  holidays, 
etc.,  are  discussed,  and  the  publication  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  congress  con- 
tributes to  the  unifying  and  perfecting  of 
the  work. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  institutions 
are  to  look  after  their  discharged  pupils, 
aiding  them  in  every  waj^  and  seeking  to 
find  homes  and  occupations  for  them. 

With  a  view  to  perfecting  the  work 
of  corrective  education  in,  the  Empire,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  has  elaborated  new 
rnles  for  governing  the  institutions  which 
jirovide  a  separate  institution  for  the 
vicious. 

In  the  Enssian  general  prisons  there  are 
now  sections  for  the  confinement  of  crim- 
inals from  14  to  17  years,  which  are  con- 
ilncted  with  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
minds  and  instructing  them  in  useful  occu- 
]iations.  Eeligious  instruction  is  in  charge 
of  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  and  the 
boys  are  taught  the  mother  tongue  and  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Manual  labors 
constitute  the  constant   occupation,  except 


for  the  time  set  apart  for  instruction,  meals 
and  rest.  The  kind  of  labor  is  strictly 
adapted  to  the  physical  powers  and  ability 
of  minors.  The  choice  of  a  trade  is  given 
to  each. " 

John  D.  Lindsay,  president  of  the 
New  York  Children's  Society,  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address  on  "Recent 
Progress  of  Child  Legislation." 

The  afternoon  session  concluded 
with  a  paper  on  "Do  Reformatories 
Reform  Juvenile  Delinquents?"  by 
Franklin  H.  Briggs,  superintendent 
New  York  State  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School.  This  was  interesting 
and  created  much  discussion. 


EVENING  SESSION,  OCTOBER  TENTH 

This  meeting  was  addressed  by  dis- 
tinguished speakers,  both  foreign  and 
native,  and,  like  the  preceding  session, 
was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  child 
protection. 

In  speaking  of  the  church,  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  E.  Gilchrist,  of  New  Orleans,  said 
that  its  mission  today  lies  in  the  mak- 
ing of  man  and  the  building  of  so- 
ciety. He  offered  practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  co-opfration  of  the 
church  in  the  work  of  the  humane  so- 
ciety. 

"It.  is  easy  to  be  kind  to  a  pet,  but  very 
hard  for  some  people  to  recognize  a  strange 
animal,"  said  Dr.  Gilchrist.  "It  seems  to 
be  that  the  true  Christian  of  any  faith  is 
the  one  who  is  always  kind  to  all  the  peo- 
ple he  meets -on  the  street,  and  to  all  the 
animals  he  runs  across. 

"Religion,  civilization,  and  humaneness 
should  go  together.  The  progress  of  civili- 
zation is  but  the  progress  of  the  human 
beings  that  make  up  the  civilized  world. 
The  church  used  to  be  in  the  soul-saving 
business;  now  it  is  in  the  man-nuxking  busi- 
ness, and  the  upbuilding  of  humanity. ' ' 

Dr.  Gilchrist  decried  humanitarian- 
ism  as  a  fad  for  the  rich.    He  said : 

"It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  must  be 
carried  on,  day  in  and  day  out,  every  day 
of  the  year  if  it  is  to  succeed,  and  cannot 
be  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  will. ' ' 

The  other  speakers  of  the  occasion, 
representing      four      natit^ns,      were: 
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Benito  Juarez,  of  jNIcxico;  Herr 
Otto  Bahnson,  of  Hamburs:^,  Ger- 
many ;  Takashi  Sanagi,  of  Tokyo,  Ja- 
I^an,  and  the  following  from  America : 
Charles  j\I.  Dagnett,  a  graduate  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School ;  the  Rev.  W. 
A.  Robinson,  of  Cincinnati ;  Mgr.  D. 
J.  AIcMahon,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Albert  Leffingwell,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

These  men  directed  their  remarks 
largely  to  the  movement  to  help  the 
children  of  the  world. 

]\Ionsignor  AIcMahon  spoke  with 
fine  feeling  and  eloquence  and  to  good 
point  and  purpose.  Dr.  Leffingwell, 
dean  of  humanitarians,  made  a  strong 
and  beautiful  appeal  for  the  protec- 
tion of  little  children. 

Speaking  for  ]\Iexico,  Senor  Juarez 
confined  his  remarks  to  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  especially  con- 
demning bull  fights. 

Senor  Juarez,  whose  father  was  the 
first  president  of  Mexico,  and  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Mexican  con- 
gress, said  that  in  time  he  hoped  bull 
fighting  Vv'ould  be  abolished  in  his 
country.  He  stamped  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  Mexico,  and  stated 
he  had  introduced  several  bills  in  con- 
gress directed  toward  its  complete 
abolition.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
his  father,  the  late  President  Juarez, 
had  at  one  time  abolished  the  sport 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  He  also 
pleaded  for  the  open  door  to  Alexican 
pu])ils  in  the  schools  of  our  south- 
western states,  Avhere  they  have  been 
barred. 

Herr  Bahnson,  a  renowned  German 
humanitarian,  spoke  very  briefly.  He 
urged  not  only  the  reformation  of 
wayward  children,  but  the  protection 
of  the  rising  generation  from  bad  as- 
sociates. "Keep  your  children  ofif  the 
streets  and  away  from  those  bad  mov- 
ing picture  shows,"  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address. 

There  was  no  session  of  the  con- 
vention the  morniu"-  of  October  elev- 


enth, but  the  time  was  devoted  to  an 
automobile  sightseeing  tour  of  the  city 
of  Washington. 


EVENING  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
ELEVENTH 

M.  le  Gayte,  director  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Children 
of  Paris,  France,  was  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  conference  on  conditions 
in  France,  but  he  had  not  arrived  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas 
D.  Flynn,  of  New  Orleans. 

"The  result  of  amateur  work,  "said  Mr. 
Flynn,  ' '  on  child  protection  has  been  a 
continual  stabbing  about  without  hitting 
the  heart  of  the  various  proljlems  that 
arise.  Our  universities  have  established 
chairs  for  the  study  of  the  drama,  and 
Gaelic,  and  Oriental  mysticism,  but  child 
protection  is  a  field  that  is  new.  It  is  a 
field  for  our  universities  to  consider  as 
worthy  of  adoption  among  their  studies. 
What  I  urge  is  a  more  general  recognition 
of  this  branch  of  social  economics.  The 
American  Humane  Association  can  devote 
itself  to  no  worthier  enterprise  than  the 
establishment  of  a  school  from  which  may 
be  turned  out  intelligent  probation  officers 
who  are  capable  of  rendering  efficient  work 
in  our  juvenile  courts. ' ' 

A  paper  prepared  by  Robert  J.  Parr, 
director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
of  London,  w'as  read  by  Secretary 
Walker,  of  the  conference. 

Tong  Kaison,  member  of  the  Anti- 
footbinding  Society  of  Peking,  China, 
prepared  a  paper,  which  was  read  by 
Judge  Li-fang  Ahlo,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Peking.  The  paper  told  of 
the  efiforts  of  progressive  Chinamen  to 
abolish  the  custom  of  footbinding 
among  the  women  of  China. 

• '  The  custom  of  binding  the  feet  spoils 
tlie  beauty,  the  health,  and  the  disposition 
of  our  women,*'  the  paper  declared.  "It 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  slavery  of 
our  women.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
crippled  children  in  China  to-day  are  off- 
spring of  women  with  bound  feet.  But 
the  people  are  coming  to  realize  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  custom.     Mrs.  Archibald 
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Little,  an  English  woman,  started  the  re- 
form. Now  the  press  of  China  has  taken 
up  the  matter,  and  the  better  class  of  peo- 
ple are   falling  into  line. ' ' 

This  paper  was  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention  and  ehcited  great  applause. 

M.  J.  Coldren,  of  Khangpur,  India, 
told  of  the  work  for  the  protection  of 
children  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
his  country. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Coldren  said: 

' '  The  Society  for  protection  of  children 
in  India  is  only  twelve  years  old.  It  has 
established  centers  in  Calcutta,  Allahabad, 
Bombay,  Poona  and  Madras.  It  makes  the 
welfare  of  the  child  the  first  consideration. 
It  deals  with  such  subjects  as:  Infant  mor- 
tality (the  death  rate  is  very  high  in  India)  ; 
unclaimed  infants  in  hospitals;  inadequate 
provision  in  hospitals  for  native  children; 
child  beggars;  the  enticing  of  children  to 
brothels  by  sailors;  juvenile  smoking;  In- 
dian marriage  act.  (The  child  marriage 
system  which  is  the  greatest  curse  of 
India);  compvilsory  education;  better  and 
more  sanitary  housing  of  the  poor.  (The 
Society  has  opened  a  day  nursery  for 
small  children  while  their  mothers  are 
at  work). 

The  work  of  child  protection  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  Native  and  European. 
Lack  of  sufficient  funds  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  do  very  much  for  Europeans.  The 
Mission  Institutions  are  of  great  assistance 
in  providing  for  native  children.  Three- 
hundred  and  eighty  children  have  been 
rescued  from  torture,  cruelty,  kidnaping, 
starvation  and  forced  immorality.  Captain 
Clifford,  a  most  devoted  Christian,  is  a  real 
enthusiast  in  this  work,  but  is  saddened 
that  so  little  money  is  given  for  the  res- 
cue of  these  thousands  of  siiffering  chil- 
dren. Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  urgently 
needed  for  buildings  and  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  the  work  in  Calcutta  alone.  He 
is  hoping  that  some  benevolent  person  will 
hear  the  cry  of  India  's  suffering  children, 
and  come  to  their  lielp. " 

"Child  Protection  Movement  in  Aus- 
tralia" was  told  about  by  Mrs.  D.  R. 
McConnell,  of  Brisbane,  Australia. 
An  abstract  of  her  remarks  follows : 

"In  Australia  the  work  of  rescuing  and 
caring  for  children  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances is  ]mtional,  that  is  the  states 
governments  are  responsible  for  the  orphan, 
the  destitute,  and  the  delinquent.  The 
cost  of  tliem  is  a  charge  on  revenue,  not  on 


rates.  Every  state  has  a  children's  de- 
partment for  the  upkeep  of  which  Austra- 
lia spent  last  year  $901,895.  This  repre- 
sents the  care  of  14,079  children.  The 
system  of  managing  these  dejjartments, 
though  not  unified  under  the  Conimon- 
Avealth  by  law,  is  much  alike  in  each  state. 
The  department  which  takes  charge  in  the 
first  place,  places  the  children  out,  either 
Avith  foster  parents,  or  in  religious  orphan- 
ages, or  in  state  reformatories.  The  board- 
ing-out system  has  become  general  and  is 
used  where^er  possible.  Every  state  has 
a  children 's  Court  and  laws  more  or  less 
up  to  date  dealing  with  the  illegitimate, 
prematernity  questions,  baby  farming,  in- 
fant  mortality,    etc. 

When  I  say  that  the  work  is  nationaj,  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  philanthropic, — 
it  is  largely  so.  Societies  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty,  committees  of  children 's 
hospitals,  councils  of  churches,  the  Women's 
National  Council,  etc.,  are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  see  that  these  government  de- 
partments do  justly  and  well  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  in  their  turn  recog- 
nized as  helpers.  In  South  Australia,  where 
the  care  of  the  unfortunate  child  has  been 
brought  to  perfection,  the  Government 
have  wisely  placed  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  men  and 
women,  who  administer  it  and  spend  the 
monej^  voted  by  the  state  as  they  think 
best,  giving  a  rei^ort  to  Parliament  once  a 
year,  and  giving  great  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned.  This  Council  has  watched  the 
new  legislation  of  the  world,  and  adopted 
it,  and  other  states  have  not  been  slow  to 
follow.  Queensland  has  gone  one  better  in 
one  respect:  Every  legitimate  child  be- 
comes a  ward  of  the  state,  the  state  does 
not  remove  them  from  their  parents,  un- 
less necessary,  but  is  responsible  for  any 
ill  hapi^ening  to  them. 

And  here  I  may  just  say  that  as  Austra- 
lians we  consider  that  the  expenditures  of 
revenue  is  the  expenditure  of  our  own 
money,  and  we  make  ourselves  responsible 
for  knowing  what  is  done  with  it,  and  see- 
ing that  it  is  as  far  as  possible  spent  well. 
We  get  into  close  touch  with  our  govern- 
ments in  matters  of  national  welfare,  and 
it  lias  become  especially  so  since  women 
were  also  made  responsible  for  the  actions 
of   the   states. 

In  May,  of  1909,  a  National  Congress 
was  held  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  All 
the  laws  of  different  states  relating  to 
children  were  ultimately  considered — all 
that  was  best  was  culled  from  each,  and 
resolutions  were  drawn  up  and  passed  em- 
bodying amendments  to  the  existing  laws, 
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and  tlio  (l('Ioi;:itos  went  back  to  their  dif- 
ferent states  pledged  to  influence  liis  own 
state  to  legislate  in  the  direction  of  unity 
of  law  for  the  protection  of  children  in 
t  ho  Commonwealth. ' ' 

Between  the  afternoon  and  the  eve- 
ning- session  ]\Ir.  Peter  G.  Gerry  was 
host  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Chib,  in  honor  of  the  delegates. 


EVENING  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
ELEVENTH 

"The  Teaching  of  Kindness''  was 
the  snbject  of  a  paper  by  J.  J.  Kelso, 
of  Toronto.  Canada.  He  advocated 
more  heart  cnlture  in  the  schools  on 
the  ground  that  children  who  are  edu- 
cated in  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
are  rarely  found  in  the  criminal  class. 
The  love  of  animals,  birds  and  nature, 
he  said,  furnished  the  mind  with  a 
safeguard  against  many  of  the  ills  of 
life. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  program 
was  the  paper  on  "Practical  Hu- 
mane Education  in  the  Schools,''  by 
Dr.  William  R.  Callicotte,  superintend- 
ent of  moral  and  humane  education, 
in  the  State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Ani- 
mal Protection,  in  Colorado. 

Herr  Otto  Bhanson,  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  contributed  a  paper  of  great 
practical  worth  on  the  "Work  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  in  Germany." 

i\Ir.  \\'.  F.  Carsley,  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  brought  the  program  to  a 
close  by  telling  of  the  ''Work  for  Pro- 
tection of  Children  in  Canada." 


MORNING  SESSION,    OCTOBER 
TWELFTH 

"Child  Protection  Work  in  Califor- 
nia" was  the  theme  chosen  by  Mr.  M. 
J.  White,  of  San  Francisco.  We  quote 
the  following: 

' '  One  class  of  dependents  is  causing  us 
no  little  concern.  They  are  the  little  ones 
who  are  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
Courts  because  of  intemperance,  immo- 
rality and  neglect  of  their  parents.  Testi- 
mony  without   limit   is   presented   in   court 


and  yet  too  often  the  children  are  turned 
back  by  the  jutige  into  the  very  condi- 
tions complained  of,  with  only  a  warning 
to  the  parents,  which  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  latter  do  not  heed.  As  a  result 
these  unfortunate  children  are  brought 
time  and  again  before  the  courts,  and 
eventually  they  appear  not  as  dependents, 
but    as  delinquents. 

The  fault  complained  of  is  not  in  the 
law,  but  in  its  administration.  We  are 
working  by  speech  and  pen  to  remedy  the 
evil.  There  are  two  causes  for  this  com- 
plaint, "  one  is  unhealthy  sentiment  and 
the  other  is  polities.  In  our  efforts  to 
benetit  children  we  have  been  often  in- 
terfered with  by  the  probation  officers, 
who  seem  to  be  possessed  of  the  idea  that 
since  their  creation  there  is  nothing  more 
for  societies  such  as  ours  to  do  but  to 
step  down  and  out.  In  fact,  their  posi- 
tion has  in  some  instances  been  deiined  in 
iust  so  many  words.  Notwithstanding 
their  opposition,  I  think  we  are  convinc- 
ing them  that  the  field  is  broad  enough 
and  the  work  sufficient  for  all  to  nuike 
themselves  useful  and  not  interfere  with 
each  other." 

]\Ir.  Thomas  H.  Agnew,  of  New  Or- 
leans, read  a  paper  on  "Moving  Pic- 
ture Shows  and  the  Child,"  denounc- 
ing those  interests  responsible  for  the 
demoralizing  scenes  still  found  in 
many  shows,  but  recognizing  the  pos- 
sibilities for  good  that  exist  in  motion 
pictures. 

Mr.  Agnew  urged  the  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
throughout  the  country  to  exercise  a 
constant  supervision  over  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  and  advocated,  first,  an 
ordinance  providing  for  fire  protec- 
tion ;  second,  another  requiring  proper 
ventilation ;  third,  the  prohibition  of 
children  attending  the  shows  unaccom- 
panied by  adults  ;  and  fourth,  the  cen- 
sorship of  all  films. 

Several  speakers  declared  motion 
pictures  should  be  abolished,  but  these 
views  were  overruled.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  brought  out  was  contained 
in  a  speech  made  by  Masujiro  Honda, 
of  Tokyo,  who  declared  that  motion 
pictures  which  give  children  wrong- 
impressions  concerning  other  national- 
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ities  should  not  be  permitted.  He  re- 
ferred to  such  pictures  as  those  de- 
picting Japanese  spies  in  the  act  of 
steaHng  valuable  government  secrets. 
Films  of  that  nature,  he  declared,  were 
unfortunate,  but  none  the  less  disas- 
trous. 

"These  shows  are  popular,  particu- 
larly among  the  poorer  classes,  be- 
cause they  are  a  source  of  amusement 
at  a  cheap  price.  Consequently  the 
allurement  is  very  great  to  the  child 
and  the  impressions  gained  at  these 
performances  are  generally  lasting.  I 
liope  this  congress  will  be  emphatic 
in  its  demands  for  an  elimination  of 
all  abuses." 

It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  hu- 
mane congress  that  a  censorial  author- 
ity be  established  to  eliminate  vicious 
and  immoral  pictures.  \"iolations,  it 
was  recommended,  should  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
such  offense  should,  if  possible,  be  de- 
clared an  offense  against  the  child  and 
be  tried  in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

^[r.  C.  C.  Carstens,  of  Boston 
Mass.,  told  of  the  many  services  a 
protective  agency  could  render  a  com- 
munit\-.  This  was  a  particularly  able 
paper.     Among  other  things  he  said : 

"In  no  class  of  social  organization  that 
has  come  nnder  my  observation  have  sneh 
diverse  standards  .grown  up.  We  need  to 
consider  uniform  statistics,  standards  in 
the  qualification  of  agents  and  other  em- 
])lo3'ees,  standards  in  salaries,  standards 
in  the  training  of  agents,  standards  in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies.  We  need 
to  learn  how  to  utilize  the  press,  to  de- 
velop suitable  and  effective  publicity,  to 
demonstrate  adequate  support,  and,  above 
all,  to  encourage  the  development  of  a 
social  spirit  among  the  judiciary.  At 
foundation,  our  work  must  concern  itself 
with  the  preservation  and  establishment  of 
the  family  virtues. 

As  far  as  we  can  invent  measures  for 
the  conserving  of  parental  responsibility 
for  self-support,  and  parental  discipline, 
can  encourage  and  nurture  parental  and 
filial  affection,  we  shall  find  that  we  are 
getting  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  task. 
This  is  no  vague,  indefinite  service  to  the 


community.  Perhaps  it  will  have  to  be 
done  without  much  chance  of  newspaper 
hurrah,  but  it  is  the  service  which  makes 
our  organizations  the  servants  of  the  state 
by  strengthening  the  institution  of  the 
family,  by  restoring  family  ties,  by  saving 
children  for  parents  and  parents  for  chil- 
dren, each  happy  in  his  happy  home,  a  bul- 
wark of  the  state. " 

I\Ir.  William  De  Loss  Love,  Ph.  D.. 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Humane 
Society,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
"Financial  Support  Due  Anti-Cruelty 
Societies,"  and  his  remarks  were  well 
received.  i\Ir.  Love  presented  many 
practical  points  in  a  thoroughlv  de- 
liirhtful  wa^'. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
TWELFTH 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  of  New  York, 
general  secretary  of  the  national  child 
labor  committee.  Among  other  things 
he  said: 

' '  Our  new  industrial  processes  call  for  a 
new  definition  of  cruelty.  The  powers  in- 
flicting cruelty  on  the  working  child  are 
not  personal,  but  institutional.  It  is  not 
usually  the  harsh  mother  or  the  cruel 
father  against  whom  we  must  guard  the 
child ;  nor  is  it  the  individual  employer. 
We  have  seen  pictures  of  the  employer  as 
a  monster  of  cruelty  and  greed.  We  have 
not  found  these  pictures  true  to  life.  We 
fight  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  certain  economic  laws,  which  must 
be  overcome  by  higher  laws — laws  which 
demand  the  conservation  of  human  life, 
wlr'ch  demand  the  education  of  the  child, 
Avhich  demand  thorough  physical  equip- 
ment, and  which  demand  that  lie  be  trained 
for  the  problem  of  earning  his  livelihood 
and  supporting  those  who  in  the  future  will 
be  dependent  upon  him;  that  he  shall  be- 
come not  by  accident  but  by  deliberate 
design  a  social  asset  and  not  "a  social  lia- 
bility." 

"Protecting  Children  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Conservation  of  Na- 
tional Resources"  was  the  subject  of 
Bernard  N.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  presi- 
dent of  the  national  conservation  con- 
gress of  1910. 

"I  believe  in  tlie  moral  conservation  of 
the  child,  he  said.      "At  the  present  time 
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there  is  a  tendency  to  niiniiiiize  Christian 
ant.1  moral  instrut'tion  in  the  schools,  anti 
the  results  are  apparent  in  the  young 
generation.  lu  speaking  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  girl's  seminary  not  long  ago, 
I  was  told  that  unquestionabh^  the  stand- 
ard of  morals,  the  outlook  upon  life,  is  not 
as  exalted  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The 
child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  the  moral  training  of 
the  bo_v  and  girl  should  begin  when  they 
are  young. ' ' 

Assistant  vSecretan-  of  Agriculture 
Hays  supported  the  address  of  Mr. 
Baker  in  a  brief  discussion.  He  advo- 
cated the  return  of  the  old-fashioned 
readers  and  copy  books  in  the  public 
schools, .  because  the  moral  precepts 
they  inculcated  were  rarely  forgotten 
in  after  life. 

Other  splendid  papers  were  read 
during  the  afternoon  session  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Wrenne,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  ]\Ir.  Thomas  D.  Walsh,  of 
New  York,  and  Saadeddin  Bey,  of 
Turkey. 

Discussion  of  questions  pertaining 
to  child  protection  was  completed  at 
this  session  of  the  conference. 

An  instructive  lantern  exhibition  of 
American  and  European  slides,  depict- 
ing child  protection,  was  given  during 
the  hour  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock. 

At  a  late  hour  of  the  same  evening, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Henderson,  wife  of  former 
Senator  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  en- 
tertained the  delegates  to  the  humane 
conference  at  a  brilliant  reception  at 
her  home.  Boundary  Castle.  A  buffet 
supper  was  served  in  the  banquet  hall, 
the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with 
many  rare  paintings — one  of  the  most 
valuable  private  collections  in  the 
country.  

ANIMAL'S  SECTION    OF    CONFER= 
ENCE. 

MORNING  SESSION,   OCTOBER 
THIRThENTH 

Dr.  Stillman  opened  this  section  of 
the  meeting  with  a  ringing  address, 
wh'rh.  in  part,  wa^  as  f(illows: 


"We  are  met  here  to  discuss  practical 
problems  ati'ecting  this  section  of  our  work. 
This  International  Humane  Conference  is 
called  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  har- 
mony and  cooperation  among  all  humane 
workers,  and  in  the  interest  of  greater 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  humane 
movement.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  meet- 
ing will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  this  work.  More  societies  have  been 
organized  or  reorganized  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  twelve  months  than 
ever  before  in  an  equal  length  of  time  in 
our  history.  Cordial  greetings  have  come 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  all 
breathing  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
animal  protection  and  assurances  of  sup- 
port in  every  possible  way.  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  an 
international  federation  of  anti-cruelty  so- 
cieties, in  order  to  promote  uniformity  in 
humane  legislation  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  cause  humane  methods  and  pro- 
cedures to  become  "standardized,"  if  I 
may  use  a  common  commercial  term.  It  is 
desirable  now  that  there  should  be  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  publishing  of 
humane  literature  and  in  the  extension  of 
anti-cruelty  organizations  into  every 
nation.  Tlie  world  is  ripe  for  such  a  move- 
ment and  I  am  sure  that  the  hearts  of  my 
hearers  will  respond  cordially  to  the  sug- 
gestion. I  would  suggest  that  steps  be 
taken  during  this  conference  to  arrange 
for  the  formation  of  such  an  International 
Humane  League. 

There  are  many  important  topics  which 
could  be  well  recommended  to  you  for 
consideration.  S'tock  transportation  evil 
is  a  burning  subject  in  this  and  some  other 
countries.  The  relieving  of  congestion  in 
city  traffic  is  a  cjuestion  which  should  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  from  all  our 
larger  societies.  The  importance  of  suit- 
able piavements  in  cities  is  also  one  which 
should  be  considered,  and  smooth  and  slip- 
pery, streets  should  be  discountenanced  by 
our  societies  because  thousands  of  fine 
horses  are  annually  ruined  by  them.  There 
should  be  more  hospitals  for  animals,  and 
workhorse  parade  associations  should  be 
formed  in  every  large  city. 

Why  should  we  not  more  carefully  con- 
serve our  animal  assets  in  every  country? 
This  is  a  question  which,  if  settled  prop- 
erly, would  involve  the  solution  of  impor- 
tant humanitarian  problems  as  well  as  re- 
result  in  enormous  economic  gains.  Eoughly 
speaking  there  are  twenty-five  million 
horses  in  the  United  States  worth  two  and 
a  half  billion  dollars.  There  are  seventy- 
two   million   cattle,  worth  a  billion   and   a 
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half  dollars.  These  values  out-top  those  of 
any  one  kind  of  agricultural  product.  Is  it 
not  our  duty  to  take  up  the  question  of 
animal  protection  more  vigorously  than 
ever  with  the  lawmakers  in  all  lands  and 
demand  that  humanity  and  conservation 
shall  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  future  care  of 
such  national  assets. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  most  earn- 
estly to  the  importance  of  humane  educa- 
tion. I  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
united  effort  among  all  our  societies 
throughout  the  world  to  see  that  humane 
education  is  introduced  in  every  school  in 
the  land  and  that  our  colleges  have  courses 
on  humanity.  Nothing  will  so  promote  the 
quality  of  citizenship  as  to  educate  the 
rising  generation  in  the  morals  and  ethics 
of  humanit}'.  The  spectacle  of  a  great  city 
like  Chicago  undertaking  to  teach  all  its 
children  the  essential  principles  of  kind- 
ness and  its  value  in  the  personal  equation 
of  the  citizen  is  an  inspiring  example  for 
all  large  municipalities.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  our  societies  will  take  hold  of  this 
matter  effectively  and  practically. 

The  helplessness  of  our  clients  should  be 
the  basis  of  every  appeal  for  compassion. 
As  the  president  of  one  of  our  active 
American  anti-cruelty  societies  recently 
wrote:  "When  I  think  how  dependent  are 
the  wageless  workers  whom  we  represent, 
how  jDainful,  helpless,  and  pathetic  their 
sufferings,  how  heavy  their  burden,  how 
endless  their  task,  all  human  suffering, 
liorrible  as  it  has  been  and  is,  grows  small 
in  comparison.  .  .  .  Those  whom  we 
represent  and  whose  lot  we  are  trying  to 
alleviate,  have  no  wages  or  limitations  of 
liours.  Their  insuffieient  bed  or  board  are 
never  of  their  own  choosing.  Their  forti- 
tude and  their  unresentful  patience  are  an 
example  and  reproach  to  us. ' '  I  can  see 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day  and  I  earnestly 
iuvite  you  all  to  unite  on  those  practical 
grounds  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed  to 
advance  the  protection  of  animal  life, 
whether  of  bird  or  beast  or  fish,  so  that 
their  lot  may  be  more  nearly  what  we 
should  like  to  have  ours  be  if  we  were  in 
their  place.  The  anti-cruelty  cause  is 
founded  upon  the  application  of  the  golden 
rule.  I  believe  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
l)ring  the  most  enlightened  intelligence 
and  the  highest  morality  of  our  age  to 
bear  upon  the  questions  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  section  of  this  Conference, 
for  they  involve  not  only  our  duty  toward 
lowly  lives,  but  also  the  building  up  and 
perfecting  of  the  human  character  which 
is  tlie  main  mission  of  the  human  race. 


''The  same  I'orc.e  formed  the  sparrow, 

That  fashioned  Man,  the  King; 
The  God  of  the  Whole  gave  a  spark  of  soul 

To  each  furred  and  feathered  thing. 
And  I  am  my  brother's  keeper, 

And  I  will  light  his  fight. 
And  speak  the  word  for  beast  and  bird, 
Till  the  world  shall  set  things  right." 
I  desire  to  particularly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  two  portraits  of  humane  martyrs, 
who,  during  the  last  few  mouths  have  been 
killed  while  performing  their  duty.  We 
may  well  do  honor  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  the  humane  cause.  I  take 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  section  of 
this  Conference  devoted  to  the  protection 
of  animals  is  now  open  for  the  transaction 
of  business  contained  in  the  regular  pro- 
gram. ' ' 

Telegrams  from  President  Taft, 
governors  of  many  states,  officials  in 
Europe  and  men  and  women  promi- 
nent in  humane  societies  in  all  coun- 
tries were  received,  conveying  mes- 
sages of  felicitation  to  the  delegates. 

The  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals and  the  attitude  of  various  na- 
tions toward  this  matter  was  the  topic 
of  several  interesting  addresses. 

A  "Memorial  on  Wounded  War 
Horses  by  Miss  Georgiana  Kendall 
was  the  first  paper  on  the  programme, 
and  set  a  high  standard  for  the  rest 
that  were  to  follow. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Fairholme,  of  Lon- 
don, secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, the  pioneer  humane  society  of 
the  world,  presented  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  on  ''Humane  Education," 
which  called  out  much  applause  and 
discussion.  In  opening  his  address, 
he  said  he  had  selected  the  subject 
Humane  Education,  not  because  there 
was  in  England  any  special  point  to 
emphasize,  but  because  he  realized  the 
future  of  humanitarianism  lay  in  edu- 
cation. He  held  that  while  it  was  of 
great  importance  for  societies  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  cruelties  by 
creating  laws  and  punishing  those 
who  break  them,  it  was  of  far  greater 
importance  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
such   prosecution  by  the  influence  of 
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education.  lie  pointed  out  that  the 
chief  hope  o'f  humane  education  lay 
witli  the  sciiool  teachers,  who  should 
lead  their  pupils  to  the  open  book  of 
nature  rather  than  to  brood  over  the 
stuffed  cori)ses  in  museums.  He  closed 
his  remarks  by  declaring"  that  he 
thought  there  was  more  than  half  a 
truth  in  the  saying  of  a  young  essay- 
ist, who,  in  writing  of  the  cat,  had 
said  this  animal  was  supposed  to  have 
nine  lives,  "but  it  did  not  need  them 
now,  because  of  Christianity." 

Masujiro  Honda,  of  Tokyo,  Japan, 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  delightful 
speaker,  told  of  the  Japanese  attitude 
toward  animals.     He  said  in  part : 

"Japanese  mythology  indicates  that  our 
early  ancestors  became  settled  agricultur- 
ists without  passing  through  the  pastoral 
stage  of  evolution.  The  physical  condi- 
tions of  our  island  couutry  preclude  pas- 
toral industry  almost  entirely.  We  have 
not,  therefore,  learned  how  to  take  care  of 
animals,  and  what  domestic  animals  we 
have  are  poor  in  size,  riuality  and  variety. 

"Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  instilled 
in  our  minds  the  sinfulness  of  taking  life 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be.  Confucianism 
has  also  taught  us  to  extend  our  benevo- 
lence even  to  plant  creation.  Cruelty  to 
animals  does  exist,  we  must  admit,  but  it 
is  largely  through  mere  ignorance  rather 
than  malice.  The  name  of  our  organiza- 
tion has  lately  been  changed  to  'The  Soci- 
ety for  the  Humane  Protection  of  Ani- 
mals,' as  the  word  cruelty  was  considered 
undesirable  and  unpleasant.  Our  method 
of  work  is  essentially  educational. 

"Memorial  services  were  held  recently 
for  the  horses  killed  in  the  Avars  with 
China  and  Eussia,  and  a  Buddhist  priest  is 
traveling  all  over  Japan  to  raise  funds  for 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  war 
horses  lost  in  our  last  struggle.  Love  of 
luiture  and  abhorrence  to  cruelty  has  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  our  national  char- 
acter, and  I  believe  and  sincerely  hope  that 
even  the  modern  life  of  strenuosity  wuU 
not  lead  us  astray. 

"We  humane  workers  of  Japan,  there- 
fore, are  endeavoring  to  educate  the  public 
in  the  sentiment  of  positive  love  and  bet- 
ter care  for  the  dumb  animals. ' ' 

Mr.  Mirza  All  Kuli  Khan,  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  Persian  Legislation 
at  Washington,  gave  an  eloquent  ex- 


position of  Oriental  views  pertaining 
to  the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

' '  We  who  belong  to  the  Orient, ' '  said 
Mr.  Khan,  "realize  the  great  age  of  man 
more  than  the  Western  peoples  do.  In  our 
])art  of  the  world  the  great  laws  were  for- 
mulated thousands  of  years  ago,  which 
have  since  been  accepted  by  the  entire 
civilized  world.  Humane  treatment  of 
animals  is  indeed  an  old  story  in  the  East. 
But  the  gulf  between  pu-ecept  and  practice 
has  taken  centuries  to  bridge,  and  only 
now  is  the  world  coming  into  its  heritage 
of  a  universal  law,  to  which  all,  high  and 
low,  must  bow. 

"Pragmatism,  the  philosophical  doctrine 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  late  Will- 
iam James,  is,  in  my  view,  a  moral  and 
spiritual  utilitarianism.  This  simply  means 
tliat  a  great  truth,  or  a  great  law,  must  be 
tested  by  its  actual,  tangible,  concrete  re- 
sults. Abstractions  must  give  way  to 
homely,   effective  truths." 

Speaking  of  the  boy  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, now  just  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Khan  said  that  he  was  being 
educated  in  humane  principles,  as  well 
as  in  many  subjects  of  learning,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  that  educa- 
tion was  being  conducted  was  quite 
unique. 

"While  older  men  instruct  the  youthful 
monarch  in  the  national  traditions,  twelve 
chamberlains  appointed  bj'  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, all  of  them  graduates  of  colleges 
aud  universities  of  Europe,  train  him  in 
newer  branches.  Each  instructs  the  Shah 
in  a  specialty.  One  teaches  him  mathe- 
matics, another  history,  another  philosophy, 
logic  or  political  economy,  another  Eng- 
lish, geography  or  military  drill. 

"The  Persian  court  has  been  for  the 
present  converted  into  a  school.  The  Shah 
is  surrounded  .by  twelve  boys  of  about  his 
own  age,  chosen  equally  from  the  people 
aud  the  nobility.  They  study  with  him 
under  his  special  masters  at  court.  With 
them  he  enjoys  free  association  and  thus  is 
laying  the  foundation  of  an  understanding 
of  his  people  which  will  exclude  the  claims 
of  neither  high  nor  low. ' ' 

"The  Shah,"  said  Mr.  Mirza  Khan, 
"manifests  alert  interest  in  his  studies. 
He  is  awake  to  the  importance  of  prepar- 
ing for  his  task.  During  my  audience  with 
him  I  told  him  that  I  meant  to  tell  the 
American  people  of  the  modern  and  liberal 
character  of  his  studies.  He  approved  of 
my  doing  so,  for  his  interest  in  America  is 
marked.     He  put  to   me   numberless  ques- 
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tions  about  the  couutrv,  all  of  them  hav- 
ing excellent  point.  I  was  impressed,"'  he 
added,  "by  his  simple  dignity  and  poise." 

The  Persian  charge  d'affaires  re- 
lated how,  at  a  levee  held  shortly  be- 
fore his  departure,  the  Shah  had  stood 
for  an  hour  with  the  calm  of  a  statue 
among  the  notables  gathered  about 
him,  greeting  and  conversing  with 
them  with  undisturbed  and  becoming 
gravity. 

Signor  Joseph  N.  Francolini,  rep- 
resenting Italy,  closed  the  session  with 
an  admirable  paper  on  present  day 
conditions  in  humane  work  in  Italy. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
THIRTEENTH 

In  a  paper  on  "The  Need  of  a  Hu- 
mane Association  in  Church  and 
School,"  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Lovell,  of 
Philadelphia,  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Zoophily,  stated  that  many 
people  who  attend  church  are  not 
humane. 

''We  can  point,"'  she  said,  "to  the  fact 
that  there  are  men  and  women  who  are 
constantly  attending  church,  listening  to 
sermons,  and  being  counted  as  Christians, 
who,  in  their  conduct,  show  little  regard 
for  suffering,  and  wdio  deny  themselves 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  The  woman  who 
decks  herself  with  the  plumes  of  birds,  who 
cares  nothing  for  the  prolonged  suffering 
of  the  animals  whose  furs  she  wears,  the 
man  who  docks  his  horses'  tail,  are  in 
need  of  lessons  in  applied  Christianity. ' ' 

Mr.  R.  H.  Alurray,  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  read  a  splendid  paper  of 
much  practical  value  on  "The  Need 
for  Training  Schools  for  Humane 
Workers."  This  paper  was  full  of 
good  suggestions  and  will  receive 
publication. 

Another  particttlarly  practical  con- 
tribution was  the  paper  on  "Courses 
of  Humane  Lectures  Under  the  Aus- 
pices of  Local  Humane  Societies," 
l)repared  and  read  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Shortall,  of  Chicago,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society. 


Mr.  Shortall  traced  the  origin  of 
the  school  of  humane  instruction  es- 
tablished by  The  Illinois  Humane  So- 
ciety, to  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Brigg,  civil  and  mechan- 
ical engineer,  of  Bradford,  England, 
a  most  scientific  and  practical  humani- 
tarian. He  said  that  ]\lr.  Brigg  had 
devoted  his  life  to  scientific  study,  ob- 
servation and  experimentation  in  the 
interest  of  discovering  such  natural 
laws  as  would  benefit  man  and  animal 
kind.;  and  that  upon  gaining  the 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  ]M-inciples 
governing  the  economic  application  of 
power,  he  applied  it  to  the  horse, 
showing  how  the  animal  might  be 
given  the  mechanical  advantage  of 
iiis  load,  thereby  utilizing  his  full  ca- 
pacity of  strength  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  eft'ort.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Brigg's  "  platform  "  —  Humanity, 
Economy  and  Efficiency  are  insepara- 
ble— was  adopted  by  the  Illinois  So- 
ciety as  the  basis  of  its  practical  lec- 
ture course. 

"It  is  our  hope  that  this  work  may 
demonstrate  to  universities  and  scientific 
schools  the  field  of  usefulness  the  problems 
of  horse  haulage  and  wagon  construction 
open  to  the  student  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, thus  securing,  through  man's  in- 
telligent study,  immunity  for  the  horse  of 
the  future  from  many  things  which  even 
the  most  kindly  driven  animal  of  today 
must  endure — and  profiting  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  will  necessarily  result,  that  the 
national  government  maj'  see  the  advan- 
tage of  more  beneficent  legislation  regard- 
ing humane  treatment  of  all  animal  life, 
and  that  the  respective  states  may  be  in- 
duced to  pass  uniform  laws  of  like  char- 
acter. 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I 
brought  to  your  minds  a  few  exact  defini- 
tions of  the  words  government,  nation, 
citizen,  allegiance,  to  better  show  true 
allegiance  to  a  nation.  We  are  sometimes 
given  to  speaking  of  a  citizen  as  if  he 
were  a  greater,  purer  creature  than  that 
aggregation  of  citizens  that  we  call  soci- 
ety; of  a  small  society  or  institution  as  if 
it  were  less  corruptible  than  that  aggrega- 
tion of  institutions  we  call  "the  Govern- 
ment." Let  us  remind  ourselves  more  fre- 
quently   that    this    is    an    error;    that    the 
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greater,  being  composed  of  the  lesser, 
bears  its  exact  quality,  with  the  additional 
one  of  power  which  separation  weakens. 
Let  us  be  willing  to  sink  individual  vani- 
ties and  hobbies  in  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  our  local  societies;  and  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  our  special  soci- 
eties by  having  them  work  openly,  straight- 
forwardly and  unblatantly  in  cooi^eration 
with  and  encouragement  of  those  greater 
societies — our  municipal,  state  and  national 
governments. ' ' 

Air.  John  W.  Fahon,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  president  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Society,  contributed  a  profitable 
paper  on  "Humane  Education  as  a 
Prevention  for  Ills  of  Humanity." 

A  subject  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest to  the  convention  was  that  of 
"Excessive  Exploitation  of  Rabies," 
introduced  in  a  fearlessly  frank  paper 
by  Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Pennsylvania 
Humane  Society,  and  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Zoophily. 

"There  is  frequently  a  national  hysteria 
on  the  subject  of  rabies,"  said  Mrs.  White. 
"It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  boards 
of  health  throughout  the  country  to  have 
mad  dog  scares  every  now  and  then,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  dog  is  the  subject  of 
much  unnecessary  prosecution.  In  many 
cities  a  peremptory  order  goes  forth  in  the 
summertime — all  unmuzzled  dogs  must  be 
shot.  We  are  at  least  prepared  to  insist 
that  if  dogs  are  to  be  shot,  they  should 
not  be  slaughtered  in  the  streets,  where 
the  cruel  and  corrupting  exhibition  may  be 
seen  bv  children." 


EVENING  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
THIRTEENTH 

This  session  was  devoted  to  a  "feast 
of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,"  at  a  din- 
ner tendered  to  the  foreign  members 
of  the  International  Conference,  given 
in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Arlington 
Hotel.  Over  one  hundred  guests  sat 
down  together  and  Dr.  Stillman  in 
his  dual  role  of  president  and  toast- 
master  called  for  afterdinner  speeches 
from  Mr.  P.  C.  L.  Harris,  of  To- 
ronto ;  Judge  Ahlo,  of  Pekin,  China ; 
Mr.  ]\Iirza  AH  Kuli  Khan,  of  Persia ; 


Mr.  ^klasujiro  Honda,  of  Tokyo,  Ja- 
pan ;  Rev.  William  De  Loss  Love,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Fairholme,  of  London,  England,  and 
Dr.  Francis  R.  Rowley,  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

These  gentlemen  responded  to  the 
call  with  a  readiness  of  thought  and 
words  that  spoke  well  for  the  wit  of 
all  nations. 

MORNING  OF  OCTOBER  FOURTEENTH 

There  was  no  regular  session  of  the 
convention,  but  the  time  was  divided 
between  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides 
and  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Fairholme,  of  London,  conduct- 
ed the  lantern  lecture,  which  consisted 
of  wonderful  pictures  and  interesting 
description  devoted  to  moral  education 
and  animal  interests  and  was  present- 
ed to  a  great  audience  of  \\'ashington 
school  children. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation, at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Dr. 
William  O.  Stillman,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  was  re-elected  president  for  the 
sixth  term. 

San  Francisco  was  selected  as  the 
next  meeting  place  of  the  association. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
FOURTEENTH 

Papers  of  unusual  merit  and  inter- 
est were  read  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Marshall  Saunders,  of  Halifax,  N.  S., 
author  of  "Beautiful  Joe."  and  Mr. 
William  Rutcher,- president  of  Audu- 
bon Society. 

Captain  Charles  C.  Healey,  in  com- 
mand of  the  mounted  squadron  of  po- 
lice in  Chicago,  was  to  have  addressed 
the  conference  on  "City  Traffic  Rtiles 
and  Regulations,  with  Reference  to 
Cruelty  to  Animals."  Much  to  the 
disappointment  and  regret  of  the  dele- 
gates. Captain  Healey  was  imable  to- 
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leave  his  post  of  duty  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  could  not  attend  the  conven- 
tion. His  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Georg^e  A.  H.  Scott,  counsel  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Humane  Societ}'. 

Two  papers  of  exceptional  service 
to  the  cause  were  those  on  "Work 
Horse  Parades"  and  "Work  Horse 
Parades  and  Xew  York's  Woman's 
League."  l)y  I\lr.  Henry  C.  ]\Ierwin, 
of  Boston,  and  Airs.  Mary  S.  Sage,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Merwin  is  the  father 
of  the  workhorse  parade  movement  in 
the  United  States  and  is  an  authority 
on  the  subject  by  right  of  long-  experi- 
ence. 

A  novel  plan  for  gaining  the  atten- 
tion and  co-operation  of  the  public  at 
large  in  the  advancement  of  humane 
treatment  of  animals  was  put  forth  in 
a  paper  by  Aliss  AI.  C.  Dow,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, one  of  the  most  successful 
business  women  of  the  country.  The 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  meth- 
od emplo}ed  by  Aliss  Dow  is  refresh- 
ingly characteristic  of  her  way  of  "do- 
ing business."    Here  is  the  plan  : 

"It  isn't  enough  that  in  every  community 
a  few  humane  persons  should  try  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  a  few  animals. 
Brutality  is  world-wide.  Most  of  it  is 
another  name  for  Ignorance.  We  believe 
that  the  cure  must  be  educational.  We 
can  make  spasmodic  arrests;  we  can  force 
an  occasional  man  to  cease  whipping  his 
horse,  through  FEAE,  but  unless  we  cover 
the  ground  by  larger  means  we  will  never 
accomplish  the  larger  good. 

What  is  known  as  the  Dow  plan,  and 
which  had  its  birth  in  Cincinnati,  is  a 
publicity  plan.  It  is  easier  to  explain  it 
in  detail  by  simply  telling  what  the  Dow 
firm  has  done  and  is  trying  to  do. 
Here  is  the  slogan: 

A  SQUAEE  DEAL  FOR  THE 
HORSE. 
We  believe  every  horse  deserves 
three  ample  meals  daily;  water 
frequently;  proper  shoes;  a  blanket 
in  cold  weather. 

Two  weeks'  vacation   annually. 
Tlmt  slogan  is  on  every  piece  of  printed 
matter  that  is  sent  out.     It  makes  no  dif- 


ference Avhat  the  character  of  the  advertis- 
ing matter,  in  some  part  the  slogan  appears. 
It  is  on  the  Dow  envelopes — on  everything, 
and  it  will  stay  there  for  years — indefi- 
nitely. It  is  an  appeal  to  the  kinder 
nature  of  every  human  who  reads  it,  and 
whether  it  is  read  carelessly  or  earnestly, 
it   is  bound   to   have   some   effect. 

The  Dow  firm  has  sent  out  to  2,500  firms 
throughout  the  country  an  appeal,  asking 
each  one  to  print  the  slogan  on  all  of  their 
literature.  Already  some  firms  have  made 
this  promise,  and  the  endless  chain  has 
been  started.  One  patent  medicine  house 
has  promised  to  issue  a  humane  booklet  em- 
bodying the  idea  set  forth  in  the  slogan, 
and  there  will  be  over  a  million  copies  put 
out.  The  head  of  the  Dow  house,  an  active 
member  of  the  Ohio  Humane  Society,  be- 
lieves that  a  place  for  the  Horse  Slogan 
can  be  secured  on  100,000,000  pieces  of 
printing  yearly. 

It  is  possible  for  every  Humane  Society 
in  the  country  to  carry  on  missionary  work 
along  the  same  lines.  There  is  no  copy- 
right on  well  doing.  Miss  Dow  will  fur- 
nish cuts  for  the  slogan  without  charge. 

Then  there  are  the  folders,  horse  and 
dog,  although  the  horse  folder  is  believed 
to  be  by  far  the  more  important.  Copies 
of  these  are  attached  and  can  be  had  by 
all  those  who  desire  them.  The  horse  folder 
is  put  out  in  packages  at  the  Dow  stores, 
and  enclosed  in  all  letters  sent  out  from 
the  office.  This  will  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely. 

In  addition  firms  are  asked  to  distribute 
these  folders.  If  they  wish  to  do  their 
own  printing  a  cut  is  furnished  at  cost,  80 
cents.  Or  if  they  want  the  folders  shipped 
to  them  they  are  sent  for  88  cents  per 
thousand.  That  is  cost,  when  ordered  in 
half  million  lots,  which  is  the  way  the 
Dow  people  buy  them. 

We  believe  that  the  newspapers  should 
carry  the  slogan  at  the  head  of  their  edito- 
rial columns.  We  believe  that  this  can  be 
managed  in  many  towns  and  cities. ' ' 

The  doors  of  "Belmont,"  the  beau- 
tiful Washington  residence  of  J\Irs. 
Amzi  L.  Barber,  were  thrown  open  to 
several  hundred  guests  from  5  130  to 
6  o'clock  of  October  thirteenth,  for  a 
charming  afternoon  tea,  given  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Stillman  and  the  visiting 
delegates.  Mrs.  Barber  has  long  been ' 
a  prominent  sympathizer  and  helper  in 
the  humane  cause. 
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EVENING  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
FOURTEENTH 

The  crusade  against  IniU  fighting  in 
Spain,  Mexico  and  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can repubhcs  was  handled  from  vari- 
ous viewpoints  in  papers  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Butler,  of  City  of  Mexico ; 
Mr.  Albert  Coutand,  Paris,  France; 
Mr.  Armando  Claros.  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentine  Republic;  Mr.  Ciar- 
cia  de  Toledo,  of  Melaga,  Spain,  and 
Benito  Jurez,  of  Mexico  City. 

The  papers  of  ]Mr.  Edward  C.  But- 
ler and  Benito  Jurez  were  particularly 
noteworthy  and  will  be  given  greater 
consideration  at  a  later  date. 

"Humane  Conditions  in  Cuba"  were 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Alanuel  Ruiz  Casabo ; 
and  a  dehghtful  extemporaneous  ac- 
count of  the  great  work  of  Mrs.  Jean- 
nette  Ryder's  Band  of  Mercy,  of  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  by  Senora  Inez  H.  Suarez, 
brought  the  program  to  a  close. 


MORNING  SESSION,  OCTOBER 
FIFTEENTH 

Mr.  John  Partridge,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, presented  a  good  paper  on  hu- 
mane work  in  California.  The  San 
h'rancisco  society  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  progressive  of  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Partridge  had  much  of  inter- 
est to  say  to  the  listeners. 

Dr.  Francis  R.  Rowley,  successor  to 
the  late  George  T.  Angell  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Humane 
Society,  spoke  in  a  feeling  and  stir- 
ring way  on  the  subject  of  "Animal 
Societies  and  the  Public  Plealtli." 

He  said  in  part:  "For  the  present  I 
grant  that  we  must  do  whatever  we  can 
to  lessen  the  evils  that  have  a  part  in  this 
whole  wretched  business  of  transportation, 
with  its  inevitable  cruelties.  We  must 
work  for  better  stock  cars,  for  a  minimum 
speed  law  far  above  what  we  have  now, 
for  a  larger  enforcement  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  we  already  have  obtained,  but  if, 
while  flesh  is  demanded  for  food,  we  would 


ultimately  eliminate  the  largest  amount 
of  cruelty  to  the  animals  compelled  to 
meet  that  demand,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  best  the  wide  cause  of  the  public 
health,  we  must  set  before  vis  the  goal  of 
the  fewest  possible  miles  of  transportation 
for  these  unfortunate  creatures,  committed 
to  our  care,  the  slaughter  of  them  as  near 
the  base  of  supply  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  the  shipment  of  their  flesh  in  refriger- 
ator cars  to  the  markets  of  the  world. ' ' 

Dr.  Albert  Leffingvvell,  of  Aurora, 
X.  Y.,  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished humanitarians,  made  a  spirit- 
ed address  on  "The  Need  for  Slaugh- 
ter Flouse  Reform." 

Equally  important  in  point  of  in- 
terest was  the  paper  on  "Inhumanity 
to  Seals,"  by  Mr.  William  T.  Horna- 
day,  director  of  the  New  York  Zo- 
ological Park. 

]\Irs.  Pluntington  Smith,  president 
of  the  Animal  Rescue  League,  Boston, 
]\Iass.,  offered  a  paper  on  "The  Need 
for  Properly  Conducted  Shelters  for 
Animals."  Mrs.  Smith  has  had  years 
of  successful  experience  in  shelter 
work,  and  her  paper  contained  much 
of  instructive  value  to  those  contem- 
plating the  management  of  work  of 
that  kind. 

Miss  !May  Kreuger,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  an  active  worker  in  her  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  talked  with  en- 
thuiasm  of  "liumane  Progress  in  the 
State  of  Washington." 

Reports  of  humane  work  were  then 
read. 

A  resume  of  some  of  tlie  reports  follows: 
New  South  Wales. 

The  Woman 's  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  established 
in  1887,  has  a  membership  of  70,000,  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  journal,  and  has  car- 
ried   humane   work   into   the    schools. 

Matagalpa,    Nicaragua. 

Matagalpa  Society  was  formed  two 
years  ago,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  Central  America.  The  society  has 
succeeded  in  abolishing  a  number  of  cruel 
sports  and  in  relieving  the  condition  of 
working   animals. 
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Finland. 

Finland  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  has  existed  thirty- 
five  years.  It  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
law  passed  forbidding  women  to  slaughter 
animals,  or  children  to  watch  butchering  of 
animals.  The  third  Sunday  of  each  Octo- 
ber is  known  as  "Animal  Day,"  when 
money  is  collected  in  the  churches  for 
furthering   educational   humane   work. 

Himalaya. 

Himalayan  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  reports  that  it  is 
hampered  in  its  humane  work  by  having 
to  combat  the  religious  scruples  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  has  erected  three  iniirmaries, 
many  water  troughs,  and  is  educating  the 
people  in  their  duty  toward  dumb  animals. 

London. 

The  London  society,  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  is  twenty-six  years  old.  It  em- 
ploys a  staff  of  250  trained  inspectors 
who  watch  conditions  in  England,  Ireland 
and  Wales.  The  society  has  done  much 
to  mold  public  opinion  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  humane  treatment  of  children  and 
animals. 

South  Africa. 

The  Pietermaritzburg  Society  acknowl- 
edges a  government  grant  of  £100  a  year 
to  aid  its  work.  It  gives  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
shipment  of  live  stock.  Fines  are  im- 
posed for  offenses,  but  an  effort  is  made 
to  relieve  conditions  through  educational 
processes. 

Denmark. 

"Svalen,"  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Birds  and  Animals,  with  head- 
quarters at  Copenhagen,  is  the  leading 
anti-cruelty  society  of  D'enmark.  This  so- 
ciety carries  on  educational  work  in  the 
schools  and  gives  free  illustrated  lectures. 
It  also  has  placed  large  i^lacards  bearing 
ten  rules  of  conduct  to  be  observed  toward 
the  dumb  creatures  in  public  places  of 
Copenhagen. 

Budapest. 

The  National  Society  of  Budapest  in  the 
report  of  its  president,  Isidor  Maday  de 
Maros,  states  that  it  has  transferred  the 
chief  weight  of  its  activities  to  the  pri- 
mary schools.  Two  hundred  thousand 
children  have  taken  the  vow  of  the  Chil- 
dren's National  League  for  the  Protec- 
tion    of     Birds.       A     holiday,     known     as 


"Birds'    and    Arbor    Day,"    is    observed 
annually  in  the  schools. 

Japan. 

The  Kobe  Society  last  year  dealt  with 
more  than  700  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
besides  instructing  141  coolies  in  the 
proper  care  of  animals.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership  of  319. 

France. 

The  League  for  the  Defense  of  Ani- 
mals and  the  Moralizatiou  of  the  Young 
(the  national  society  of  France),  has  in- 
terested the  government  in  its  work  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  rigidly  enforcing  all 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  children 
and  animals.  It  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting dogs  which  are  taken  to  the 
pound  from  being  turned  over  to  the 
vivisectionists,   as   formerly   was   done. 

India. 

India  has  four  sejaarate  child-protection 
societies  and  one  society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  animals.  Humane  work  carried  on 
tliere  has  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  400 
children,  who  received  opportunities  for 
education,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
child-marriage  customs  in  many  instances. 

Hungary. 

Fourteen  anti-cruelty  societies  report 
from  Hungary.  In  the  results  accom- 
plished through  their  work  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  drinking  fountains,  discour- 
agement of  bull  fights,  introduction  of 
comfortable  harness,  enactment  of  laws 
relating  to  the  live  stock  in  transit,  and 
the  organization  of  children  "s  societies. 

Australia. 

Nine  societies  rejiort  from  Australia. 
These  societies  have  obtained  the  passage 
of  laws  prohibiting  cruelty  to  animals  and 
a  strict  supervision  by  the  government  of 
the  transportation  of  cattle  and  slaugh- 
tei'ing   of   the   same. 

Germany. 

With  400  anti-cruelty  societies  in  Ger- 
many, nlore  than  200  have  joined  the 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. 
They  have  obtained  prohibitory  laws  re- 
lating to  the  catching  of  birds  in  traps, 
and  other  enactments  affecting  the  ship- 
ment and  slaughtering  of  cattle.  The 
activities  of  the  local  societies  are  gen- 
erally directed  toward  the  inspection  of 
highways,  overloaded  wagons,  supervision 
of   dog   wagons,  etc. 

Final  adjournment  of  conference. 
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I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  toil  eooisei-ant  to  an  end. 

Tennyson. 


UNITED  WE  STAND 

In  Chicago,  during  the  World's 
Fair,  in  1893,  j\Ir.  John  G.  Shortall 
presided  over  an  international  humane 
congress.  This  was  the  first  inter- 
national mingling  of  humane  workers 
ever  recorded.  It  is  interesting  both 
as  histor}^  and  tribute  to  give  Chicago 
and  Mr.  Shortall  and  his  associates 
the  credit  for  having  introduced  the 
system  of  organization  of  power, 
which  in  the  history  of  ah  reforms 
has  been  the  means  of  harnessing  scat- 
tered energy  to  a  working  unit. 

From  that  starting  point,  a  second 
congress  was  held  in  Graz.  Austria, 
in  1895  ;  a  third  in  Paris,  France,  in 
1900;  a  fourth  in  Frankfort,  Germany, 
in  1903 ;  the  fifth  in  Helsingborg, 
Sweden,  in  1906;  the  sixth  in  London, 
England,  in  1909;  and  the  recent  and 
last  one  in  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  1910.  Thus  the  seventh  inter- 
national htuuaiie  congress  was  the  sec- 
ond to  be  held  in  America,  rather  than 
the  first,  as  was  misstated  on  the 
Washington  programmes,  owing  to 
the  incomplete  records.  This  is  a 
small,  harmless  mistake,  which  we  cor- 
rect here  for  the  sake  of  historical  ac- 
curacv. 


If  not  the  first,  this  last  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  meetings,  which 
was  fitting  and  proper  in  the  logical, 
consecutive  progress  of  things.  With 
every  meeting,  a  larger  percentage  of 
people  become  interested  to  activch- 
engage  in  the  work. 

This  conference  was  called  to  in- 
troduce, advance  and  discuss  vital 
questions  pertaining  to  the  work,  to 
exchange  views  concerning  methods 
and  policies  practiced,  to  encourage 
unity  of  thought  and  action  among 
humanitarians,  and  to  promote  hu- 
mane sentiment  and  education. 

In  point  of  attendance  alone,  it  was 
a  great  success,  there  being  253  dele- 
gates present,  representing  England, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Australia,  Nova 
Scotia,  India,  Persia,  Holland,  France, 
Russia,  Greece,  Japan,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Canada,  Turkey,  Spain,  Hungary, 
Scotland,  Panama,  Italy,  Sweden,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Denmark,  China, 
Finland,  and  Brazil,  and  nearly  every 
one  of  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gramme was  of  tmiform  excellence, 
and  everything  offered  in  carefully 
considered  papers,  extemporaneous 
speech  or  impromptu  discussion  meas- 
ured up  to  the  standard  of  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  the  cause  and 
occasion. 

One  was  reminded  of  ZangwiU's 
"Melting  Pot"  of  nations, — it  was  the 
mental  crucible  into  which  all  man- 
ner of  opinions,  theories  and  sugges- 
tions were  melted  together  in  the  fire 
of  human  interest,  to  be  separated 
from  the  dross  of  fanaticism  and  im- 
practicability and  welded  into  a  unil. 
of  humane  judgment. 

It  was  as  if  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
tection of  children  and  animals  had 
been  posted  on  a  great  white  screen, 
upon  which  the  side  lights  of  all  na- 
tions had  thrown  their  searching  rays. 

The  twelve  sessions  formed  a  con- 
stantly nn folding  jjanoraina  of  mental 
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views  most  intcrcslin^-  to  coiUeni])latc. 
'riicre  was  sonietliino-  infinitely  thrill- 
ing- in  the  sight  of  nations  standing- 
shoulder  to  shoulder  encircling  the 
unprotected  children  and  animals  of 
the  world. 

The  surprising  number  of  reports 
Irom  a  multitude  of  humane  societies 
were  expert  testimony  that  the  hu- 
mane movement  is  gradually  conquer- 
ing- the  world,  and  that  even  now  there 
is  no  civilized  country  in  which  it  is 
not  an  established  factor  of  govern- 
ment. The  uniformity  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  various  societies,  in 
attempting-  to  obtain  the  enactment  of 
humane  laws  and  promoting-  educa- 
tional campaign,  was  of  noteworthy 
interest. 

Limited  space  prohibits  a  detailed 
account  of  such  a  meeting. 

Among-  the  interesting  features  not 
down  on  the  regular  programme  was 
a  livelv  discussion  on  the  moving  pic- 
ture show,  a  denunciation  of  the  dis- 
trict commissioners  and  police  of 
\\'ashington  for  being  derelict  in  en- 
forcing humane  law^s  for  the  protec- 
tion of  animals,  and  the  interesting  ex- 
hibit that  was  shown  in  the  buiiding 
of  the  National  J\Iuseum  in  connection 
with  the  conference. 

In  the  moving  picture  controversy 
it  was  shown  that  such  picture  show's 
may  be  made  educational  and  elevat- 
ing, or  degrading  and  demoralizing 
according  to  the  intelligent  moral 
sense  or  lack  of  it,  on  the' part  of  the 
management  in  charge. 

That  the  moving  picture  offers 
equal  opportunities  for  good  and  evil 
was  conceded.  That  it  may  be  made 
to  illustrate  history,  travel,  religion, 
natural  science  in  a  most  impressive 
way  w'as  an  admitted,  even  a  proven 
possibility,  but  that  under  the  present 
unrestnc'ted  methods  many  obscure, 
sensational  and  suggestive  pictures  are 
shown    that   are    harmful    in    the    ex- 


treme to  the  ideals  and  morals  of  the 
child.  The  attending  of  these  shows 
at  night  by  children  unescorted,  the 
cultivated  taste  for  exciting  entertain- 
ment, which  in  many  cases  tempts 
children  to  steal  the  money  for  ad- 
mission, the  tragedies  and  coarse  jokes 
often  depicted,  and  the  forming  of 
chance  acquaintances  among  unes- 
corted boys  and  girls,  were  among  the 
things  deplored  by  the  delegates. 

Not  the  abolition  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture, but  how  to  make  it  a  power  for 
good  was  the  question  before  the  con- 
vention. Many  remedies  were  sug- 
gested, such  as  ]:)rohibiting  children 
from  attending  the  shows  unescorted 
by  parents  or  proper  adults ;  the  es- 
tablishing- of  a  stringent  curfew  law. 
making  it  impossible  for  children  to 
attend  any  but  daytime  performances ; 
and  above  all  the  establishment  of  a 
rigid  censorshi])  of  all  films. 

These  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  Humane  Conference. 

In  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Wash- 
ington commissioners  and  police 
versus  the  ill-conditioned  animals  seen 
on  the  streets,  it  w'as  charged  by  a 
few  of  the  visiting  delegates  that  there 
were  more  shockingly  underfed,  over- 
worked, diseased  and  disabled  horses 
in  service  on  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton than  ever  seen  in  any  other  city. 
The  attack  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Stetson  Hutchins.  president  of  the 
Washington  Humane  Society,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  to  convert  the 
criticism  into  an  eloquent  and  spirited 
appeal  for  help  in  overcoming  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  the  Washington  Hu- 
mane Society  was  forced  to  combat. 

What  the  Washington  Humane  So- 
ciety needs  and  must  have  is  the  cor- 
dial support  and  co-operation  of  the 
district  commissioners,  the  courts  and 
the  police,  and  a  campaign  of  humane 
education  of  horse  drivers  and  own- 
ers. 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  American 
Hmnane  Association  would  respect- 
fully call  the  attention  of  congress  to 
the  matter. 

A  distinguishing-  feature  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  exhibit.  It  contained 
implements  of  torture  and  photo- 
graphs showing  result  of  cruel  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  children  and  animals, 
contrivances  for  the  comfort  of  cat- 
tle and  horses,  crates  for  the  humane 
carrying  of  poultry,  dog  and  cat  ken- 
nels, animal  foods,  feed  bags,  instru- 
ments for  the  humane  killing  of  ani- 
mals, winter  shoes  for  horses,  charts 
and  instruments  showing  improved 
methods  of  slaughtering  used  in 
Europe,  humane  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazines,  and  countless  contributions 
of  historical  interest. 

There  were  models  of  lethal  cham- 
bers for  the  humane  destruction  of 
small  animals,  and  clever  fire-escape 
inventions  for  the  safety  of  stabled 
animals  ;  and  countless  inventions  and 
devices  for  the  comfort  of  animals 
were  displayed  by  both  foreign  and 
American  Societies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  exhibi- 
ted a  section  of  a  model  stock  car,  in 
actual  size,  built  expressly  for  the  in- 
spection and  consideration  of  the  prac- 
tical humanitarians  attending  the  hu- 
mane convention. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Quimby  exhibited  inter- 
esting models  of  humane  harness  and 
veterinary  ambulances. 

IModels  of  practical,  sanitary  drink- 
ing fountains  were  shown  by  Cali- 
fornia, New  York  and  Illinois  So- 
cieties. 

The  one  sent  by  this  Society  was  not 
a  model,  but  the  real  thing,  weighing 
eight  hundred  pounds. 

The  Societies  of  London,  Boston 
and  San  Francisco  had  exhibits  of 
special  interest. 

As  a  whole  the  exhibit  was  a  dis- 
tinctly instructive  and  valuable  feature 
of  the  meeting. 


THE  HUMANE  CONFERENCE 

Wasliiiigtou,  tlie  scene  of  many  con- 
gresses, lias  not  held  a  gathering  with 
liigher  aims  than  those  which  animate  the 
International  Humane  Conference,  now  in 
session  here.  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference should  result  in  great  good  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  countries 
which  are  even  more  backward  in  the 
proper   care   of   children   and   animals. 

Gradually  the  enlightened  communities 
of  the  world  are  raising  humane  agencies 
to  the  status  of  departments  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  reproach  to  civilization,  of 
course,  that  such  agencies  should  be  neces- 
sary; but  since  they  are,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  a  part  of 
the  government.  They  are  powerful  auxil- 
iaries of  the  regularly  constituted  forces 
of  good  order,  and  in  preventing  crime  and 
disorder  they  relieve  police  forces  and 
courts  of  much  labor.  They  work  along 
charitable  lines,  also,  and  thus  earn  equal 
consideration  with  official  charities.  "While 
the  humane  societies  depend  for  success 
upon  a  zeal  and  merciful  impulse  rarely 
obtainable  for  hire,  the  practical  effect  of 
their  work  is  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Society,  recognizing  this  fact,  is  steadily 
enlarging  the  scope  and  authority  of  hu- 
mane societies,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  eventually  be  made  a  part 
of  the  government  of  municipalities  and 
States. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  con- 
front humane  workers  everywhere  is  the 
mistaken  and  impractical  zeal  of  their  own 
associates.  It  is  a  work  which  by  its  very 
nature  attracts  the  soft-hearted,  who  in 
their  indignation  over  the  sufferings  of 
children  and  animals  are  prone  to  adopt 
methods  which  defeat  their  own  aims.  Or- 
ganization and  thorough  planning  are  as 
necessary  in  wliolesale  humane  work  as  in 
Eed  Cross  work  or  in  any  other  field  of 
mercy.  The  humane  impulses  of  individuals 
are  the  driving  force,  but  the  force  needs 
most  intelligent  direction.  Once  concen- 
trated and  properly  applied,  this  force 
ought  to  be  sufficient  in  any  enlightened 
community  to  cope  with  crimes  against 
children  and  animals.  Doubtless  the  con- 
ference will  devote  its  best  thought  to 
ways  and  means  for  giving  effect  to  the 
liumane  impulse  as  a  whole — an  impulse 
that  is  steadily  growing  throughout  the 
world. — Editorial,  Washington  Post,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1910. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY 

The  sessions  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Penologists  that  have  just  closed 
are  almost  immediately  followed  by  an- 
other congress  in  this  city  whose  work  may 
be  regarded  as  only  an  extension  of  the 
former.  When  all  is  summed  up,  it  would 
seem  that  the  opinion  that  the  penologists 
liave  to  deal  with  a  better  class  of  man 
than  liave  the  humane  societies  is  quite 
justified.  For,  as  a  class,  the  criminal  has 
sometimes  the  courage  to  face  his  fellow- 
man  upon  wliom  he  preys  or  against  whom 
he  offends,  while  he  who  ill  treats  the  ani- 
mals often  wreaks  a  vengeance  or  gives 
vent  to  his  uncontrollable  jiassion  upon  a 
defenseless  and  inoffensive  dumb  brute. 
Of  the  two  classes,  the  offender  against 
man  has  decidedly  the  better  of  the  com- 
parison. 

The  work  of  protection  of  animals  is 
now  very  well  organized  in  nearly  all  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
simple  justice  to  animals  operates  almost 
spontaneously  to  check  anything  like 
cruelty  or  neglect  in  that  direction.  But 
the  great  field  that  is  hardly  touched  as 
yet,  and  the  one  where  the  good  offices  of 
the  societies  are  most  needed,  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  country  districts.  It  needs  no 
careful  study  or  compilation  of  statistics 
to  tell  those  whose  experience  or  observa- 
tion has  had  to  do  with  the  rural  commu- 
nities that  within  the  barns  and  along  the 
lonely  stretches  of  the  roads,  in  parts  of 
the  country,  there  are  often  perpetrated 
crimes  of  omission  and  commission  against 
the  defenseless  animals  to  an  extent  of 
which  dwellers  in  the  city  have  little  or  no 
conception  and  will  hardly  credit. 

The  work  of  education  in  this  direction 
throughout  the  nation  is  a  hard  task  to 
face.  The  pliilanthropic  spirit  that  has  set 
on  foot  and  promotes  this  movement,  and 
such  characters  as  Henry  Bergh,  whose 
admirable  zeal  and  dauntless  courage  made 
liim  both  feared  and  respected  as  the  ani- 
mals '  friend  in  New  York  City  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  serve  to  inspire 
those  whose  self-imposed  duty  it  is  to 
spread  abroad  a  doctrine  that  makes  for 
manhood  and  refinement  quite  as  much  as 
any  other  educational  movement  of  which 
this  country  boasts  so  many  sources. 

The  work  of  these  societies  is  indeed 
arduous  and  at  times  discouraging,  for 
when  self-interest,  which  James  G.  Blaine 
so  sweepingly  declared  "is  the  mainspring 
of  all  human  action,''  is  powerless  to  turn 
an  owner  aside  fi-om  the  neglect  and    erneltv 


which  depreciates  the  value  and  impairs 
the  efficiency  of  his  animals,  there  is  little 
hope  that  moral  suasion  and  argument, 
however  logical,  can  do  mucli.  The  great 
essentia],  however,  in  campaigns  of  this 
nature,  that  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
things,  is  persistence  and  sustained  effort. 
— Editorial,  Washington  Herald,  October 
12,  1910. 


THE  HUMANE  ENDEAVOR 

Practical  altruism  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  men'  and  women  who  are  now  gathered 
in  this  city,  in  attendance  upon  the  ses- 
sions of  the  first  international  humane  con- 
ference. These  are  not  theorists  or  faddists 
or  academic  students  of  humanity.  They 
are  acquainted  with  real  life,  with  its  prob- 
lems, its  limitations,  its  temptations  and 
its  necessities.  They  are  seeking  to  make 
the  world  kinder,  not  because  kindness  is 
beautiful  in  theory  and  in  fact,  but  be- 
cause it  is  essential  in  the  development  of 
hunmnity  to  a  higher  plane. 

To  these  people  humanity  means  oppor- 
tunity and  obligation.  It  is  not  enough 
merely  to  maintain  relationships  that 
square  with  the  legal  requirements  of  so- 
ciety. To  be  humane,  to  be  kind,  to  be 
considerate  of  all  other  living  creatures,  is 
demanded  of  each  individual  for  his  own 
sake.  Cruelty,  whether  expressed  toward 
a  child  or  an  animal,  is  an  indulgence  in 
the  lower  impulses  that  remain  as  remind- 
ers of  barbaric  times.  The  man  who  beats 
his  horse  does  more  than  injure  his  own 
property.  He  injures  himself.  The  same 
man  is  likely  to  regard  his  neighbor  as  a 
possible  victim.  He  is  possibly  a  cruel 
parent.  For  the  impulse  that  leads  him  to 
strike  the  helpless  animal  is  the  same  that 
raises  his  hand  brutally  against  his  own 
offspring. 

Institutions  have  developed  throughout 
civilized  countries  for  the  care  of  the  help- 
less, serving  a  dual  purpose,  that  of  rescu- 
ing unfortunates  from  their  dangers  and 
that  of  maintaining  object  lessons  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men  to  proclaim  the  fact 
that  membership  in  modern  society,  citi- 
zenship in  a  modern  state,  acceptance  of 
the  responsibilities  of  present-day  life, 
mean  duty.  These  institutions  point  the 
way  to  better  relations  between  those  who 
are  doing  the  world's  work  and  those  who 
are  helping  or  who  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  field  of  active  labor. 

The  humane  impulse,  the  disposition  to 
be  kind  toward  the  helpless,  should  be  in- 
stinctive. Unfortunately  there  remains 
enough  of  tlie  savage  in  uian\'  indi\i(luals 
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to  reuder  it  necessary  to  interpose  legal 
aud  moral  restraints.  Children  are  taken 
away  from  brutal  parents  because  their 
future  manhood  or  womanhood  is  threat- 
ened. The  law  lays  its  hand  upon  the  cruel 
owner  of  animals  and  punishes  him  for  in- 
dulgence in  the  primal  passion  of  ven- 
geance. These  are  purely  corrective  meas- 
ures. The  better  work  is  instructive,  going 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  teaching  the  igno- 
rant, developing  a  sense  of  responsibility 
aud  of  shame,  appealing  to  the  best  that  is 
in  2nan  and  crowding  aside  and  eliminating 
the  worst.  It  is  a  long  and  slow  and  at 
times  discouraging  process,  but  year  by 
year  and  little  by  little  the  world  is  un- 
cpiestionably  growing  kinder,  a  process  of 
evolution  that  is  undoubtedly  hastened  by 
the  influenee  of  the  unselfish  workers  in 
the  field  of  humane  endeavor. — Editorial, 
Washington  Evening  Star,  October  11, 
1910.  

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

Even  very  slight  intimacy  with  the  con- 
ditions with  which  the  human  societies  are 
concerned  iu  earing  for  neglected  children 
is  enough  to  place  these  institutions  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  social  reform  agencies. 
Their  great  work  is  almost  wholly  support- 
ed by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  has 
been  dependent  vipon  the  sympathetic  sup- 
port of  the  public.  The  extensive  system 
which  has  been  evolved  by  these  inade- 
quate means  during  the  thirty-five  years 
which  measure  the  organized  life  of  the 
movement  in  the  United  States  is  a  grati- 
fying index  of  national  character  and 
benevolence. 

But  since  it  is  evident  that,  great 
though  this  work  has  been,  the  powers  of 
these  bodies  for  anything  like  their  utmost 
good  are  limited  by  lack  of  funds  and  the 
uncertainty  of  an  inconstant  revenue,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  clearly  the  office  of 
the  state  or  the  nation  to  act  fully  up  to 
its  legal  functions  and  to  stand  toward  the 
neglected  and  abandoned  little  children  in 
loco  parentis,  in  deed,  as  well  as  in  fact. 

It  was  clearly  shown,  even  in  the  dawn 
of  Grecian  history,  under  the  wise  code  of 
Lycurgus  of  Sparta,  what  may  be  done  by 
the  state  in  the  way  of  rearing  and  caring 
tor  children.  And  however  much  one  may 
deplore  tlie  Spartan  cunning  which  was  de- 
veloped by  that  system  and  regarded  as  a 
national  virtue,  there  were  to  be  found  in 
the  finished  product  of  their  state  methods 
many  admirable  and  estimable  personal 
qualities  of  Avhieh  the  cultivation  and  pos- 
session  would    even    todav  l)ring  credit   to 


any  people.  Xor  need  one  go  so  far  afield, 
either  in  time  or  in  distance,  to  find  abun- 
dant and  overwhelming  evidence  that  state 
or  national  support  and  direction  of  a  move- 
ment that  evokes  both  the  finer  feelings 
and  emotions  of  the  best  people  of  every 
community,  which  supplies  to  the  saddened 
life  of  a  little  child  some  slight  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world — a  mother's  love — and  which 
restores  and  saves  to  society  a  man  or 
woman  in  place  of  a  criminal,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  offices  that  any 
state  or  nation  can  possibly  perform.  The 
welfare  of  the  children  of  a  community 
lies  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  so- 
ciety. The  neglect  of  them  carries  with  it 
too  great  a  risk  for  the  future,  and  whether 
the  neglect  from  which  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  child  population  of  this  country 
is  always  suffering  is  caused  by  the  loss  of 
parents,  the  inability  of  parents,  or  the  re- 
missness of  parents  matters  not  in  the  very 
clear  and  plain  outlining  of  the  nation's 
duty  to  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  very 
precious  possession. — Editorial,  Washing- 
ton Herald,  October  14,  1910. 


AUTUMN 

'Tis  all  a  mj'th  that  autumn  grieves! 

For  watch  the  rain  amid  the  leaves; 

Witli    silver    fingers   dimly    seen 

It   makes   each   leaf  a  tambourine, 

Aud  swings  and  leaps  with  elfin  mirth 

To  kiss  the  brow  of  Mother  Earth; 

Or    laughing     'mid    the     trembling    grass, 

It  nods  a  greeting  as  you  pass, 

O   hear  the   rain   amid  the   leaves — 

'Tis  all  a  myth  that  autumn  grieves! 

'Tis    all    a    myth    that    autumn    grieves — ■ 
For  list  the  wind  among  the  sheaves; 
Far  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  May 
Or    storied    scents    of    old    Cathay. 
It   blends  the   perfumes   rare   and   good 
Of   spicy  pine   and   hickory   wood; 
And    with    a  voice   as   gay    as   rhyme 
It    prates    of   rifled    mint    and    thyme. 
O  scent  the  wind  among  the   sheaves — 

'Tis  all  a  myth  that  autumn  grieves! 

"Tis  all  a  myth  that  autumn  grieves. 
Behold  the  wondrous  web  she  weaves! 
By  viewless  hands  her  thread  is  spun 
Of  evening  vapors  shyly  won. 
Across   the   grass   from  side   to   side 
A    myriad    unseen    shuttles    glide 
Throughout    the   night,    till    on    the    hight 
Aurora    leads    the    laggard    light. 
Behold   the   wondrous   web   she   weaves — 
'Tis  all  a  myth  that  autumn  grieves! 

— Samuel    Minturn    Peck. 
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LECTURES  TO  POLICE 

On  the  afternuuii  of  l'"riday,  Oc- 
tober 28th,  1910,  at  the  Shakespeare 
I'olicc  Station,  Mr.  Scott,  Secretary 
and  Counsel  of  The  lUinois  Humane 
Society,  deHvered  a  lecture  before  the 
police  officers  attending  the  school  of 
instruction  for  police  lately  estab- 
lished, under  the  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant Max  Nootbar.  After  giving  a 
resume  oi  the  history  of  the  laws 
concerning  cruelty  to  children  and  ani- 
mals, Mr.  Scott  explained  the  ordi- 
nances as  applied  to  cases  occurring 
on  the  streets,  and  showed  to  what  ex- 
tent the  police  officer  and  citizen  could 
interfere,  and  just  what  authority 
could  be  exercised  by  each. 

The  rights  of  property  and  their  in- 
\asion  under  the  police  power  were 
also  explained  in  extenso,  this  being 
the  most  important  and  least  under- 
stood point  in  humane  work  and  tne 
one  most  necessary  for  those  engaged 
in  the  work  to  comprehend. 

The  establishment  of  this  School  of 
Instruction  is  one  of  the  many  pro- 
gressive moves  made  for  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  police  force, 
liy  Superintendent  Le  Roy  T.  Stew- 
ard. 


MORE  STREET  FOUNTAINS 

On  September  2^,  1910,  this  society 
shipped  a  fountain  to  iiith  street  and 
Michigan  avenue,  care  of  Mr.  Gerrit 
Pon,  Roseland  Station,  Chicago,  111., 
and  on  October  12,  1910,  shipped  an- 
other fountain  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
care  of  Bureau  of  Water  of  that  citv. 


PLUMAQE  BARRED  BY  LAW 

Tliut  the  plumage  uf  fdity-thiee  species 
of  birds,  formerly  used  to  decorate  women  's 
liats,  can  no  longer  be  sold  by  the  milliners 
of  New  York  was  reported  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 


MISS  OTTILIE  LILJENCRANTZ 

Miss  Ottilie  Liljencrantz,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  M.  Liljencrantz,  the 
brilliant  young  author  of  ' '  The  .Scrape 
That  Jack  Built,"  "The  Thrall  of  Leif 
the  Lucky,"  "  Eandvar  the  Songsmith," 
and  other  books,  passed  awav  in  Chicago, 
October  7,  1910. 

Her  death  came  as  a  personal  loss  to 
this  Society,  whose  interests  she  had  long 
had  at  heart.  When  the  initial  copy  of 
the  Humane  Advocate  was  launched,  in 
1905,  a  letter  from  her  offering  congratu- 
lations and  God-speed,  and  exjn-essing 
faith  in  the  certain  cargo  of  good  returns, 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  editor's  table. 

Her  interest  in  humanity  was  broad  and 
her  sj-mjiathy  with  all  sentient  creatures 
keen  and  unfailing.  She  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Society,  either  in  time 
and  energy  expended  in  reporting  and  fol- 
lowing up  cases  of  cruelty,  in  money,  in 
copy  for  the  Advocate,  or  in  personal  ex- 
pressions of  interest  and  encouragement  in 
the  work. 

She  had  an  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and 
a  heart  so  finely  adjusted  to  nature  and 
humanity  as  to  vibrate  with  their  every 
appeal.  Her  life  was  one  of  brilliant  ac- 
complishment  and  practical  usefulness. 

Such  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are 
deathless. 

THE  ROSE  STILL  GROWS  BEYOND 
THE   WALL 

' '  Near  shady  wall  a  liose  once  grew. 

Budded  and  blossomed  in  God 's  free  light 
Watered  and  fed  by  morning  dew, 

Shedding  its  sweetness  day  and  night. 
As   it   grew   and  blossomed,  fair   and   tall, 

Slowly  rising  to  loftier  height. 
It  came  to  a  crevice  in  the  wall 
Through  whic)i  there  shone  a  beam  of  light. 
Onward  it  crept  with  added  strength, 
With  never  a  thought  of  fear  or  pride; 
It  followed  the  light  through  the  crevices 
An  iinfolded  itself  on  the  other  side. 
The  light,  the  dew,  the  broadening  view 

Were  found  the  same  as  they  were  before, 
And  it  lost  itself  in  beauties  new, 

Breathing  its  fragrance  more  and  more. 
Shall    claim   of    death    cause   us   to   grieve 

And  make  our  courage  faint  and  fall'? 
Nay;  let -us  faith  and  hope  receive, 

The  Bose  still  grows  beyond  the  wall, 
Scattering  fragrance  far  and  wide, 

Just  as  it  did  in  days  of  yore, 
.Just  as  it  did  on  the  other  side, 

Just  as  it  will  forevermore. " 
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PROF.  BOW  WOW  GIVES  A  LECTURE 

"Really,  boys,"  said  the  dog,  dis- 
tinctly, "you  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn." 

The  boys  stopped  in  amazement. 
"Who  said  that  ?"  demanded  Carl,  and 
he  looked  at  his  brother  suspiciously. 
"I  didn't,"  returned  P'ritz,  shaking  his 
liead.  "It  must  have  been  Rover,  but 
I  did  not  know  he  could  talk,"  and 
both  boys  regarded  the  dog  with  fresh 
interest. 

In  the  meantime.  Rover  had  been 
watching  his  young  masters  gravely. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  remarked, 
"my  name  is  Prof.  Pjow  Wow  instead 
of  Rover;  and,  if  you  like,  I  will  give 
you  a  little  information  about  dogs 
and  how  they  should  be  treated.  You 
certainlv  need  it."     He  raised  his  ears 


questioningly  until  the  boys  politely 
assured  him  they  would  be  glad  to 
listen  to  his  suggestions  and  profit  by 
them. 

"Well,  then,"  the  Professor  began, 
"first,  there  is  the  matter  of  my  house. 
Instead  of  placing  it  down  here  in  this 
hollow,  where  it  is  damp  and  un- 
comfortable in  bad  weather,  you 
should  have  put  it  on  high,  or  at  least, 
level  ground,  so  that  the  water  could 
drain  "ofif  easily.  Not  that  it  matters 
nuich,  under  the  circumstances,"  he 
added  hastily,  "for  my  house  leaks 
l^adlv  and  the  floor  is  loose  and 
draughty,  and  these  things  give  me  a 
gloomy  outlook  on  life,  I  can  tell  you, 
when  it  rains  or  snows.  If  you  boys 
try  taking  a  nap  on  cold,  wet  boards, 
with  water  dropping  down  on  you, 
vou  will  understand  what  I  mean." 
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"Oh,  dear!  I  am  so  sorry  about 
your  house.  Rover — I  mean  I^ro- 
fessor."  said  Carl,  coiitritelv ;  "we 
shall  attend  to  it  at  once." 

"You  see,  a  dog"  is  really  well  worth 
a  litte  care  and  consideration,"  went 
on  the  Professor.  "He  is  man's  most 
loyal  friend.  Xo  matter  how  poor  or 
disgraceful  or  miserable  his  master  is, 
the  faithful  dog'-comrade  loves  him 
just  the  same,  and  proves  his  affec- 
tion in  every  way  known  to  his  dog- 
gish heart.  So  the  least  you  can  clo 
in  return  is  to  see  to  his  physical  com- 
fort,— don't  you  think  so  yourselves  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  chorused  the  boys.  "Just 
tell  us  what  to  do  and  we  will  prom- 
ise to  do  it." 

"\''ery  well,  then.  Some  people  do 
not  feed  their  dogs  enough — you  boys 
overdo  the  matter,  and  give  me  too 
much.  One  feeding  a  day,  except  for 
tiny  toy  dogs  and  terriers,  is  all  we 
need.  When  I  leave  anything  on  the 
plate,  except  the  pattern — and  I  usu- 
ally do ! — you  can  take  it  for  granted 
I  am  getting  too  much,  and  should  cut 
down  the  allowance  accordingly.  The 
best  time  for  feeding,  in  my  opinion, 
is  after  the  mid-day  meal ;  and  now 
listen,  boys,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
recipe  for  my  pet  dish :  plenty  of 
green  vegetables,  bread  and  potato, 
with  a  very  few  scraps  of  finely  cut 
meat,  the  whole  well  mixed  and  cov- 
ered with  gravy.  Aly !  but  that  is  a 
tine  combination !"  and  Prof.  Bow 
\^'ow  licked  his  chops  at  the  thought. 

"But  how  about  meat?"  asked  Fritz. 
"We  have  been  buying  dog-meat  spe- 
cially for  you." 

The  Professor  nodded  his  head. 
"Yes,  many  people  have  the  foolish 
notion  that  dogs  should  eat  a  great 
deal  of  meat,  but  this  is  not  so.  Some 
of  the  busiest  sporting  dogs  do  their 
best  work  on  oat-meal  and  milk. 
Cooked  vegetables  are  really  ever  so 
much  better  for  us  than  so  much  meat. 


We  do  like  bones  to  nibble,  I  admit — 
that  is  a  most  amusing  pastime.  It 
helps  to  clean  our  teeth,  besides." 

"Funny  kind  of  a  tooth-brush," 
laughed  Carl.  "I  prefer  tooth-powder 
and  water." 

"Ah!  that  reminds  me.  You  boys 
ought  to  be  more  careful  about  an- 
other thing.  Sometimes  you  let  days 
go  by  without  giving  me  a  drop  of 
fresh  drinking  water.  I  get  just  as 
thirsty  as  you  do,  and  like  a  cool,  re- 
freshing drink  just  as  often.  H  it 
were  not  for  the  splendid  fountain 
down  the  street,  which  has  a  special 
basin  for  thirsty  dogs,  I  should  often 
suft'er." 

The  boys  flushed  uncomfortably. 
They  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling 
sundry  occasions  when  they  had  for- 
gotten to  fill  Rover's  drinking-pan. 

Prof.  Bow  Wow  noticed  their  em- 
barrassment, and  went  on,  kindly: 
"Never  mind,  boys — you  will  be  more 
thoughtful  after  this,  I  know.  And 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate your  good  fellowship.  W^e  have 
had  a  great  many  delightful  walks  and 
romps  together,  and  }ou  have  never 
once  been  gruft"  to  me  nor  spoken  un- 
kindly. We  dogs  have  tender  feelings 
and  are  deeply  hurt  when  our  beloved 
masters  are  cross  or  unjust  to  us. 
When  you  bo}"S  give  me  orders,  you 
are  careful  to  speak  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, toc-^and  that  is  why  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  so  many  words,  and 
have  become  a  Professor.'" 

"I  will  not  hurt  my  little  dog. 
But  stroke  and  pat  his  head ; 

I  like  to  see  him  wag  his  tail. 
I  like  to  see  him  fed. 

"Fie  is  as  kind  and  good  a  dog 

As  ever  you  did  see. 
Because  I  take  good  care  of  him. 

He  loves  to  follow  me." 
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At  first,  a  ball  of  fluffy  fur, 

All  black,  or  gray,  or  \yhite, 
Trying  to  catch  its  little  tail 

With  all  its  little  might. 
Four  pretty  little  yelvet  paws, 

That  leap,  and  catch,  and  pat; 
But  Presto!  in  a  year  you  see 

A  dignified  old  cat ! 

— Fanny  Barrow. 

CATS  AND  THEIR  CARE 

Originally  from  the  E^uropean  for- 
ests, cats  are  supposed  to  have  first 
become  domesticated  in  Egypt. 

Cats  are  affectionate  but  have 
marked  Hkes  and  disHkes.  They  are 
very  neat  creatures  and  spend  much 
time  and  energy  in  keeping  their 
coats  in  good  condition.  There  is 
something  about  the  cat's  soft,  quiet 
ways,  dignified  reserve  and  graceful 
movements  and  poses  quite  captivat- 
ing to  most  people. 

It  is  often  said  that  cats  differ  from 


dogs  in  disposition  in  that  they  be- 
come attached  to  places  rather  than  to 
people.  Cats  are  less  demonstrative, 
perhaps,  but  not  less  afl^ectionate  than 
dogs.  A  dog  will  come  bounding  to 
meet  his  master,  jumping  from  side  to 
side  and  wagging  his  tail  in  an  excess 
of  cordiality,  while  a  cat  will  choose 
a  quiet  time  in  which  to  slip  into  her 
mistress's  lap,  purring  a  soft  welcome. 
The  dog  and  cat  mode  of  expressing 
afifection  happen  not  to  be  the  same. 

Cats  do  feel  a  strong  attachment  for 
home,  but  they  can  easily  be  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  if  a  little 
care  is  taken  by  their  owners  in  mak- 
ing the  change.  When  a  move  from 
one  home  to  another  is  made,  the  cat 
should  be  carried  in  a  slatted  box  or 
in  a  bag,  from  which  her  head  may 
look  otit  (the  drawstring  of  the  bag 
being   drawn   about   the   neck   tightly 
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enough  to  prevent  tlie  paws  from  get- 
ting out,  and  yet  sufficiently  loose  to 
avoid  choking).  A  little  care  as  to 
her  comfort  when  she  has  reached  the 
new  house  will  prevent  any  desire  on 
her  jjart  to  run  back  to  the  old  one. 
After  she  has  been  given  her  freedom, 
allows  her  to  make  an  examination  of 
all  the  rooms  in  the  house  from  cellar 
to  garret.  Cats  are  naturally  curious 
and  will  gladly  investigate  every  nook 
and  corner.  Follow  her  about,  at  her 
will,  from  one  place  to  another,  until 
she  has  covered  the  entire  ground. 
Talk  to  her,  and  occasionally  stroke 
her  fur.  Let  her  feel  the  caress  of 
your  voice  and  hand.  In  this  way  she 
will  become  acquainted  with  her  new 
surroundings,  and  because  you  are 
with  her,  will  cease  to  think  there  is 
anything  strange  about  them.  If  she 
is  fed  and  petted  she  will  accept  the 
new  quarters  without  a  thought  of 
homesickness. 

They  are  naturally  dainty  and  sel- 
dom eat  more  than  is  good  for  them, 
even  when  the  matter  of  food  is  left 
to  their  own  discretion.  'Plenty  of 
milk  and  a  little  cooked  meat  each  day, 
and  raw  meat  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  with  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  or 
any  other  vegetables  your  cat  may 
fancy,  will  make  excellent  living.  Cats 
should  have  water  within  reach  at  all 
times. 

They  should  have  a  warm  place  in 
which  to  sleep  and  should  never  be 
turned  out  in  cold  weather  for  any 
length  of  time. 

The  greatest  misfortune  that  can 
come  to  a  cat  is  to  be  left  to  starve  in 
a  deserted  home,  or  to  be  abandoned 
by  its  owners  after  having  been  a  pam- 
pered darling.  Thoughtless  people 
sometimes  treat  cats  in  this  cruel  way. 
No  thoughtful  person  would  be  guilty 
of  such  heartless  neglect.  Thought- 
lessness is  cruelty. 


DOG  KNOWS  HIS  NAME 

Convinced  that  the  world  contained 
things  more  interesting  than  those 
which  came  to  his  attention  in  Cald- 
well, his  birthplace  and  the  scene  of 
his  puppyhood,  Jimmie  Joe,  a  diminu- 
tive fox  terrier  belonging  to  little 
AIar\-  Miller,  of  Curry  road,  Caldwell, 
X.  j.,  about  a  week  ago,  slipped  out 
when  no  one  w^as  looking  and  started 
in  search  of  adventure.  The  expedi- 
tion was  a  failure.  He  turned  in  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Rue, 
wdiere  he  was  taken  in. 

"Hello!"  said  Mr.  Rue.  who  was 
reading  the  newspaper.  "Here's  an 
advertisement  that  says  a  fox  ter- 
rier belonging  to  Miss  Mary  Miller 
answering  the  name  of  Jimmie  Joe — " 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  the  dog 
leaped  w^ith  joy  and  barked  several 
times. 

'T  wonder  if  he  is  the  lost  Jimmie 
Joe,"  said  Mrs.  Rue. 

He  was. 


TENNYSON'S  LOVE  FOR  BIRDS 

Alfred  Teiuiysou  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  Trees,  birds  and  flowers 
were  his  everyday  companions.  The  lark,  the 
nightingale,  the  owl  and  the  linnet  were 
his  favorite  birds.  He  was  also  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  sea  birds,  the  peregrine 
falcons,  the  cormorants,  sea  gulls,  etc., 
and  in  the  long-legged  sea  birds,  the  vis- 
itors to  the  marshes  and  pools.  There 
are  many  references  to  birds  native  to 
England  in  has  poems,  and  all  of  them  show 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  the  different 
species. 

At  Farringf  ord  the  poet 's  garden  was 
the  home  of  the  wild  bird  of  the  hedge- 
rows. The  blackbird  and  robin  and  the 
smaller  birds  flocked  there  in  great  num- 
bers, and  it  was  considered  far  more  im- 
portant that  they  should  feel  welcome 
there  than  that  the  fruit  should  be  per- 
mitted to  ripen  undisturbed. 

Domesticated  birds  also  Tennyson  num- 
bered among  his  friends.  Brilliant  pea- 
cocks and  more  sober  doves  and  pigeons, 
he    loved    them    all. — Portland    Oregonian. 
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A  case  of  brutal  beating  of  a  sixteen 
year  old  girl  by  her  drunken,  dissolute 
mother  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Society. 

An  officer  found  the  girl  at  the 
home  of  a  married  sister,  who  ex- 
plained that  she  did  not  want  the  girl 
to  return  to  her  parents  on  account  of 
the  wretched  conditions  existing  in  the 
home. 

The  girl  was  almost  destitute  of 
clothes.  She  said  that  her  mother 
(h'ank  to  excess  and  whipped  her 
l)rutally  wlien  under  the  influence  of 
li(juor. 

Another  sister  of  the  girl  was  inter- 
viewed, and  said  that  their  father  had 
died  some  three  years  before,  and  that 
shortly  after  his  death  the  mother  had 
married  again,  and  that  since  that  time 
drink  and  dissipation  had  ruined  their 
family  life.  She  told  the  officer  that 
there  were  seven  children  by  the  first 
marriage  and  that  four  of  them,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  fifteen  months  to 
eighteen  years,  were  living  at  home ; 
that  most  of  the  income  was  spent  for 
liquor  and  that  it  was  a  most  immoral 
'atmosphere  in  which  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren. 

Still  another  witness  was  found  who 
testified  to  having  seen  the  girl  in 
question  made  black  and  blue  from 
beatings  administered  by  the  mother 
when  drunk. 

All  the  witnesses  said  the  girl  was 
good  and  industrious  and  deserved  a 
decent  home. 

The  humane  officer  decided  it  was  a 
case  for  the  Juvenile  Court  and  hied 
papers  accordingly. 

Judge  Pinckney  heard  the  case  and 
ordered  the  girl  sent  to  live  in  the 
home  of  ©ne  of  her  sisters,  who  was 
found  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
have  the  custody  of  a  child,  and  to 
be  under  the  parole  of  Mrs.  Shannon, 


probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
Record  6i ;  Case  409. 


The  Irving  Park  Police  notified  the 
Society  of  the  arrest  of  a  woman  for 
having  neglected  her  son  and  left  him 
to  seek  shelter  in  a  chicken  coop. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Beitler.  The  evidence  brought  out  the 
facts  that  the  child  found  in  the  coop 
was  but  five  years  of  age;  that  the 
father  was  a  waiter  employed  in  a 
downtown  restaurant ;  and  that  the 
mother,  on  the  day  in  question,  had 
been  away  from  home  all  dav.  drink- 
ing wath  a  companion ;  and  that  the 
little  child  finding  himself  locked  out 
of  the  house  had  crawled  into  the 
chicken  coop  and  gone  fast  asleep. 

The  Judge  gave  the  child  into  the 
custody  of  the  father,  and  fined  the 
mother  $25.00  and  costs. 

Record  61 ;  Case  386. 


Officer  Sullivan,  of  First  Precinct 
Police,  held  a  horse  at  Ouincy  and 
Dearborn  streets,  for  the  inspection  of 
a  humane  officer. 

The  horse  was  one  of  a  three-horse 
team,  hauling  a  13.350-pound  load  of 
coal. 

The  humane  officer  found  the  horse 
to  be  in  unfit  condition,  having  a  raw 
sore  under  the  collar,  another  on  one 
hind  leg,  bleeding  fetlocks  and  a  cut 
and  bleeding  eye. 

The  driver  and  owner  were  arrest- 
ed. The  cases  were  called  before 
Judge  Cottrell.  After  hearing  the  evi- 
dence the  judge  stepped  to  the  street 
and  examined  the  horse  himself.  He 
discharged  the  driver  and  fined  the 
owner  $3  and  costs,  making  $11.50  in 
all,  which  was  paid. 

The  owner  had  ordered  the  driver 
to  take  the  horse  out,  knowing  that 
it  was  unfit  for  service. 

Record  85  ;  case  666. 
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A  woman  nolira'd  the  society  of  the 
serious  condition  of  a  horse  attached 
to  a  single  express  wagon,  standing 
at  Lake  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 

A  humane  officer  went  to  the  place 
and  found  a  lliin,  half  starved  black 
horse,  very  sore  on  the  back,  badly 
marked  and  cut  with  whip  lashes  and 
suffering-  from  a  discharging  quittor 
on  one  foot.  The  horse  was  suffering 
from  both  pain  and  abuse. 

The  owner  was  communicated  with 
and  sent  another  horse  to  relieve  the 
disabled  animal. 

Both  the  driver  and  owner  were 
placed  under  arrest. 

Judge  Bruggemeyer  heard  the 
cases.  The  owner  was  defended  by 
an  attorney. 

After  hearing  the  evidence.  Judge 
Bruggemeyer  fined  the  ow'ner  $5  and 
costs.  $13.50  in  all,  which  was  paid. 
He  discharged  the  driver. 

Both  men  were  severely  reprimand- 
ed by  the  court  and  warned  that  a 
repetition  of  the  offense  would  mean 
a  $100  fine. 


A  citizen  made  complaint  of  the 
seriously  unfit  condition  of  a  three- 
horse  team  hauling  coal,  standing  in 
the  alleyway  back  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  and  asked  that  a  humane  of- 
ficer be  sent  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  horses. 

The  officer  found  the  off  horse  had 
raw^  sores  on  each  shoulder ;  that  the 
middle  horse  had  sore  shoulders,  a 
sore  hip,  a  bad  wound  on  one  knee, 
and  many  abrasions  of  the  face ;  and 
that  the  nigh  horse  had  a  large  raw 
sore  on  one  shoulder.  In  the  cases 
of  all  these  horses,  the  sores  were 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  weight  of  collar  and  pressure 
of  the  pulling  was  bearing  upon  them. 
The  officer  ordered  the  horses  led 
back  to  the  barn  and  laid  off  from 
work. 

Later,  the  officer  called  at  the  own- 
er's barn   and  learned  that   the  team 


was  being  wt)rked  contrary  to  the  of- 
ficer's order.  It  was  learned  that  the 
owner  was  responsible  for  their  being 
out.  Incidentally,  the  officer  found 
two  more  unfit  horses  stabled  in  the 
1)arn,  one  with  a  badly  inflamed  sore 
on  one  shoulder,  and  the  other  with  a 
very  sore  neck. 

The  officer  ordered  veterinary  atten- 
tion for  these  horses  at  once,  and 
swore  out  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
both  driver  and  owner. 

The  case  came  for  trial  before 
Judge  Eeitler,  who  discharged  the 
driver  and  fined  the  owner  $5.00  and 
costs,  $13.50  in  total,  which  was  paid. 

Record  85  ;  Case  468. 


jMounted  Officer  O'Neil  called  an 
officer  of  the  society  to  come  to  Dear- 
born street  bridge  to  inspect  a  horse. 

The  animal  was  hitched  to  a  ped- 
dler's cart.  A  large,  badly  maturated 
sore  was  found  on  the  horse's  back, 
upon  which  the  saddle  of  the  harness 
was  bearing. 

The  officer  placed  the  driver,  who 
was  also  the  owner,  under  arrest.  Re- 
spondent asked  for  a  jury  trial.  Case 
was  called  before  Judge  Going.  A 
fine  of  $10  and  costs,  amounting  to 
$16.  was  imposed  and  paid. 

Record  85  ;  case  459. 


Officer  Weber,  of  the  Central  Sta- 
tion, called  a  humane  officer  to  exam- 
ine a  horse  at  Wells  and  Kinzie 
streets. 

It  w^as  a  small,  thin  horse,  suffering 
from  a  sore  l)ack  and  extreme  lame- 
ness. 

The  driver  protested  that  the  owner 
had  ordered  the  horse  taken  out  for 
work,  notwithstanding  its  unfit  condi- 
tion. 

The  cases  of  driver  and  owner  were 
called  before  Judge  Blake,  who  dis- 
charged the  driver  and  fined  the  owner 
$3  and  costs,  $11.50  in  total,  which 
was  paid. 

Record  85 ;  case  688. 
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STATE  HUMANE  CONFERENCE  AT  CAIRO,  ILL. 


Wednesday,  November  30,  1910, 
was  a  significant  day  in  the  history  of 
humane  work  in  IlHnois,  as  it  was  the 
occasion  of  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  all  the  humane  societies  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  and  animals,  and 
the  advancement  of  humane  activity. 

The  conference  was  held  in  Cairo, 
Alexander  County,  and  lasted  one  day, 
which  was  divided  into  three  sessions. 
Every '  moment  of  the  time  was  util- 
ized in  the  presentation,  discussion  and 
consideration  of  topics  of  vital  interest 
to  the  delegates  and  visitors,  and  fur- 
nished much  food  for  thought  to  be 
assimilated. 

FIRST  SESSION,   10:30  A.   M.  to 
12:30  P.  M. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the 
Cairo  High  School  in  the  presence  of 
visiting  delegates  and  over  two  hun- 
dred boys  and  girls,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Superintendent  T.  C.  Clen- 
denen,  who  introduced  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hannon,  secretary  of  the  Cairo  Hu- 
mane Society. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  M.  Easter- 
day,  president  of  the  Cairo  Humane 
Society,  who  had  gallantly  gone  to 
meet  the  belated  train  that  was  bring- 
ing the  Chicago  delegation,  Mr.  Han- 
non acted  as  chairman  of  the  morn- 
ing session. 

After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  L.  G.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  John  S.  Aisthorpe,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  of  Cairo,  made  an  inter- 
esting address  of  welcome. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  Mr. 


W.  H.  Kerrick,  of  Bloomington,  111., 
to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Kerrick,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  Bloomington  and 
prominently  identified  with  the  work 
of  the  Humane  Society,  responded  by 
telling  some  interesting  things  about 
the  work  in  that  city. 

At  the  special  request  of  Superin- 
tendent Clendenen  and  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  Mr.  George  A.  H.  Scott, 
secretary  and  counsel  for  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  gave  a  resume  of 
the  history  of  the  humane  movement, 
from  its  inception  to  the  practical 
status  of  the  present  day. 

The  students  were  very  attentive 
and  seemed  much  interested  in  all  that 
Mr.  Scott  said. 

At  the  close  of  this  address  the  ses- 
sion was  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION,  2  -.30  P.  M.  to 
4:30  P.  M. 

This  meeting  convened  in  the  an- 
nex of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Chicago,  who  was  the  presiding  chair- 
man. 

Committees  were  then  appointed  as 
follows : 

On  Resolutions:  Mr.  Walter  But- 
ler, Mr.  W.  H.  Kerrick  and  Mr.  M. 
Easterday. 

On  Registration  :    Mr.  Kerrick. 

On  Publicity:  Miss  Ruth  Ewing, 
Mr.  Gus  Ahrens  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Han- 
non. 

Various  communications  and  re- 
ports were  then  read.  Letters  ex- 
pressing regret  at  being  unable  to  at- 
tend the  convention  were  received 
from  Mrs.  H.  M.  Schweppe,  of  the  Al- 
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ton  Society;  ^^Irs.  J.  H.  Brinkerhoff, 
of  the  Spring-field  Society;  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Behr.  of  t"he  Bloomington  Society; 
Miss  Charlotte  Xelson,  of  the  Ed- 
wardsville  Society;  and  from  Miss 
Rose  B.  Jolly,  of  the  McDonough 
County  Society. 

The  following  papers  and  reports 
were  then  read  in  the  order  given: 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE 

HUMANE  OFFICER 

By  :Mi;.  George  Ellman, 
Agent  for  the  Eock  Island  County  Humane 
Society. 
"After  all  has  been  said  and  written  in 
regard  to  the  aims,  purposes,  uses  and 
needs  of  the  humane  societies,  after  the 
plans  have  been  drawn  and  the  policies 
adopted,  after  all  the  theories  and  various 
views  have  been  discussed  by  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  society,  the  work,  the 
real  work,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
humane  officer,  and  he  is  the  one,  the  only 
one,  to  do  it.  He  is  to  put  the  theories 
into  practice.  He  is  the  one  to  handle 
each  and  every  case  according  to  its  merits. 
He  must  be  very  careful  in  investigating 
and  making  out  the  cases  that  come  to  him 
daily;  he  cannot  afford  to  make  a  blunder 
for  fear  it  may  hurt  the  society;  he  dare 
not  make  a  mistake  for  fear  it  may  hurt 
him.  In  short,  the  officer  is  the  man  who, 
by  efficiency  and  good  work,  can  build  up 
and  perpetuate  his  society,  or,  through  mis- 
takes and  inefficiency  kill  it.  His  is  an 
office  of  trust  and  honor. 

Like  the  carpenter,  the  bricklayer,  the 
stone  mason  and  the  machinist,  who  must 
be  provided  with  their  respective  tools  in 
order  to  be  able  to  accomplish  their  tasks, 
so  also  must  the  man  or  woman  placed  in 
the  position  of  humane  officer  be  provided 
with  the  proper  tools  to  do  the  work. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  humane 
officer  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  state  laws  and  city  ordinances,  not 
only  must  he  know  how  to  humanely  de- 
stroy an  animal,  not  only  is  he  required  to 
see  that  tlie  butcher-boy  shall  not  drive  his 
horse  to  death,  that  the  coal  man  shall  not 
overload  his  team,  and  that  the  excavating 
man  shall  not  use  the  butt  end  of  his  whip, 
or  his  shovel;  but  he  must  also  act  in  each 
and  every  one  of  these  cases,  and  if  he  is 
minus  the  proper  tool,  his  work  will  fail  for 
lack  of  proper  equipment. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  brutish  man 
was  brought  into  court  for  mistreating  his 


defenseless  child,  but  the  plea  was  that 
"my  father  used  to  lick  me  a  dozen  times 
a  day  and  it  did  not  kill  me,  and  I  will 
not  spare  the  rod  with  my  child. ' ' 

There  was  a  time  when  the  washer- 
woman was  brought  into  court  for  locking 
up  her  baby  for  five  or  six  hours  while  she 
was  washing  for  a  half  dollar,  and  the 
plea  was  that  "my  husband  left  me  two 
months  before  baby  was  born,  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  work  for  a  living. ' ' 

In  these  cases  the  officer  was  a  failure. 
His  intentions  were  good,  his  motive  noble, 
but  the  remedy  was  wrong.  And  any  officer 
who  uses  the  state  laws  and  the  city  ordi- 
nances alone  for  his  tools  will  fail  every 
time.  The  most  necessary  tool  for  a  suc- 
cessful officer,  whether  dealing  with  the 
man  cruel  to  his  horse,  or  cruel  to  his  child, 
whether  dealing  with  the  street  urchin,  or 
the  poverty  stricken,  deserted  woman,  is  a 
HEAET.  If  you  would  be  a  successful 
humane  officer— CAERY  YOUR  HEAET 
WITH  YOU,  ALL  THE  TIME. 

In  looking  up  a  case,  no  matter  of  what 
nature,  he  must,  first  of  all,  look  for  the 
hidden  cause,  for  that  mysterious  something 
which  is  responsible  for  the  effect.  The 
washwoman  was  right,  and  the  officer 
wrong. 

The  humane  officer  must  realize  the  fact 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  class  of  people 
who,  through  causes  beyond  their  control, 
are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
organized  society,  ignorant  of  their  duty 
to  husbands,  wives,  parents,  children,  and 
to  the  lower  creation.  It  is  their  ignorance 
and  ignorant  acts  that  call  for  humane 
officer's  interference,  and  this  same  ignor- 
ance, not  the  violation  of  the  state  law  or 
the  city  ordinance,  ought  to  appeal  to  the 
humane  officer 's  heart.  The  antidote  for 
ignorance  is  EDUCATION.  This,  then, 
should  be  the  humane  officer 's  calling.  He 
is  to  be  an  EDUCATOR  as  well  as  a 
PEOSECUTOE. 

Oh,  may  the  time  speedily  come  when 
every  humane  society  shall  recognize  the 
truthfulness  of  this  contention!  May  the 
time  soon  come  when  every  humane  officer 
shall  carry  the  proper  tools  in  his  chest ! 
Then,  and  not  before  then,  may  we  hope 
for  the  day  when  we  will  recognize  that 
' '  we  are  children  of  one  father,  that  one 
God  created  us  all."  Let  us  all  determine, 
once  and  forever,  that  the  work  of  the 
humane  societies,  and  of  the  humane  offi- 
cers of  our  societies  all  over  the  state,  shall 
be  EDUCATIONAL.  Let  goodness,  sym- 
pathy, love,  kindness  and  charity  be  the 
word,  aim  and  purpose  of  us  all,  and  let 
us  try  to  obtain  them  through  Education. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ROCK  ISLAND 
COUNTY  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

April  1st  to  November  25tli,  1910. 

ANIMAL     CASES. 

Complaints  received  and  investigated..  124 
Horses  and  mules  suspended,  being  un- 
fit   for   labor 20 

Ambulance  call   1 

Horses  and  mules  examined  in  harness.  185 
Teamsters      and      boy      drivers      repri- 
manded       276 

Humanely    destroyed     (horses    3,    dogs 

3,    cats    8) 14 

Cases    in    court 2 

Fines  imposed,  $203;   fines  collected.  .  .$200 
Moline,    Milan    and    Port    Byron    calls 

answered     16 

children's  cases. 

Complaints    received    and   investigated.  16 

Number   of   children   involved 22 

Number    of    parents    reprimanded    and 

friendly   advice   given 12 

educational   DEPARTMENT. 

A  night  school  conducted  by  the  officer  at 
the  association  house  for  three  months. 

May    attendance 51 

June  attendance   72 

July    attendance 68 

The  school  was  open  three  nights  a  week, 
from  7  to  9:30. 

Several  articles  bearing  on  humane  work 
were  written  by  the  officer  and  printed  in 
the  local  press. 

A  paper  bearing  on  the  question  of 
humane  education  read  by  the  officer  before 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  Moline,  111. 

The  Society,  on  April  1st,  numbered  about 
40.  Today  it  numbers  about  150,  and  has 
about  $250  in  the  treasury,  besides  having 
paid  the  salary  of  the  officer  for  seven 
months,  and  office  rent  for  the  same  period. 


REPORT    OF    WORK    OF    THE     ROCK 
ISLAND  COUNTY  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

By   Mrs.   Belle   Jones, 
President  Ladies '   Aiixiliary. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  those 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  La- 
dies' Auxiliary  of  the  Eock  Island  County 
Humane  Society  to  approach  the  end  of  the 
year  with  such  a  pleasant  backward  view. 
There  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  and  little 
to  regret. 

It  is  expected  the  financial  report  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  show  that  they 
have  accomplished  considerable  good  with 
the  means  at  their  command,  and  a  slight 
balance  in  the  treasury  will  encourage  them 
to  greater  efforts  for  1911. 

Each  month  they  have  given  a  coffee  at 
the  home  of  some  member,  and  last  spring 


had  a  sale  of  aprons,  sunbonnets  and  rugs, 
netting  them  a  goodly  sum. 

They  are  now  preparing  for  a  Christmas 
Bazaar.  Dolls,  handkerchiefs  and  aprons 
will  be  the  feature  of  the  sale. 

The  one  piece  of  especial  note  is  a  hand- 
kerchief donated  by  Mrs.  William  Howard 
Taft.  This  alone  should  add  substantially 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Society. 

Friends  from  different  states  have  been 
liberal  in  sending  articles  for  the  sale  and 
the  Society  takes  this  means  of  extending 
hearty  thanks  for  their  interest. 

Interest  in  the  work  in  Eock  Island  is 
increasing  and  the  outlook  for  next  year  is 
inspiring. 

The  ladies  have  through  their  efforts  paid 
the  office  rent  in  the  Association  House  and 
hope  to  render  still  further  assistance  in 
the  future. 


REPORT  FROM  ROCK  ISLAND 

COUNTY  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

By  Mrs.  Amalia  C.  Peterson, 
Secretary. 

The  Eock  Island  County  Humane  Society 
has  met  regularly  eveiy  month  during  this 
year. 

Up  to  the  month  of  March  the  Society 
was  without  an  officer,  and  the  progress  of 
the  work  was,  of  course,  hampered  on  this 
account.  At  a  special  meeting  held  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  a  very  advantageous  propo- 
sition was  offered  the  Society,  by  which  an 
officer  could  be  secured  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  By  accepting  this  proposition  the 
Society  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  George  Ellman,  who  for  several 
years  had  worked  with  marked  success  for 
the  Humane  Society  of  Scott  county,  Iowa. 
Since  this  step  was  taken  the  interest  in 
the  work  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Society  now  numbers  120  mem- 
bers, compared  with  36  members  eight 
months  ago. 

As  a  result  of  sending  out  membership 
cards  during  the  last  few  months  to  citi- 
zens of  the  county,  about  $125  has  been 
added  to  the  treasury,  one  dollar  being  the 
minimum  fee  for  one  year. 

By  legislative  enactment  by  which  the 
humane  societies  receive  the  fines  in  cases 
of  cruelty,  our  Society  received  in  October 
the  sum  of  $200,  it  being  the  maximum  fine 
provided  by  law.  This  fine  was  imposed 
by  Justice  of  the  Peace  P.  H.  Wells,  upon 
a  resident  of  the  county,  who  was  con- 
victed of  extreme  cruelty  to  his  horse.  The 
Judge  regretted  his  inability  to  impose  a 
jail  sentence  in  addition  to  the  fine,  and 
the  case  was  given  wide  publicity  by  the 
local  press. 
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Besides  the  regular  work  of  investigating 
and  attending  to  cases  reported,  the  Society 
has  provided  the  officer  with  tags  to  be 
used  in  tagging  horses  left  unshod  or  un- 
blanketed  during  the  winter. 

Eesolutions  recommending  the  erection  of 
a  new  county  jail  were  adopted  at  one  of 
the  meetings. 

Our  Society  is  fortunate  in  having  a  La- 
dies' Auxiliarj",  which  is  very  active  in  as- 
sisting financially  as  well  as  carrying  out 
the  humane  work  in  general. 

The  local  press  has  also  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  placing  the  work  of  the 
Society  before  the  public  in  an  able  man- 
ner. 

The  community  has  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  humane  work  is  necessary,  and  the  So- 
ciety is  coming  to  the  front  as  an  important 
factor  in  civic  life. 


REPORT  OF  McDONOUQM  COUNTY 
HUMANE  SOCIETY 

By  Miss  Eose  B.  Jolly, 
Secretary. 
Tliis  Society  has  now  been  organized 
nearly  two  years  and  I  feel  we  have  had 
plenty  to  do,  especially  the  past  eight 
months,  as  I  have  been  acting  as  special 
agent  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  Since 
the  last  convention  at  Springfield  in  De- 
cember, some  thirty  cases  have  been  re- 
ported and  investigated.  Twenty-five  of 
these  involved  children,  ten  children  being 
given  to  us  to  place  in  homes.  We  found 
homes  for  three;  the  others  were  placed  in 
institutions  for  adoption.  A  19-year-old 
mother  and  babe  were  placed  in  the  Ee- 
demption  Home  at  Springfield  this  week. 
Other  cases  involved  ten  sheep,  thirty-three 
horses  and  five  dogs.  Out  of  the  thirty 
cases  which  we  investigated,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  prosecute  seven  for  neglect 
and  abuse  of  animals.  All  pleaded  guilty 
and  gladly  paid  their  fine,  except  one,  who 
would  have,  had  his  attorney  not  advised 
hini  otherwise.  It  would  have  cost  him 
about  $15  had  he  pled  guilty,  but  as  it  was 
the  fine,  costs  and  all  amounted  to  nearer 
.$40.  One  of  the  most  cruel  cases  happened 
last  March  when  a  wealthy  man  with  more 
than  400  acres  of  fine  Illinois  land,  a  farm 
well  equipped,  was  reported  as  not  properly 
caring  for  his  stock.  Upon  investigation 
we  found  his  barn  filled  with  grain  and 
feed  of  all  kinds,  but  the  horses  which  had 
helped  him  to  accumulate  this,  after  grow- 
ing old,  he  had  placed  on  a  stock-field  to 
starve.  He  was  heavily  fined  and  ordered 
to  bring  these  to  the  barn  and  properly 
feed  and  care  for  them.  It  is  useless  to 
say  he  was  very  indignant  over  the  matter 


and  said  that  he  did  not  see  what  the  La- 
dies' Aid  Society  of  this  county  had  to  do 
with  his  stock. 

One  more  case  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  was  that  of  a  young  man 
in  this  county  Avho  would  become  intoxi- 
cated quite  frequently  and  each  time,  upon 
returning  home,  take  his  spite  out  on  his 
wife  and  family  by  beating  them.  This 
time  the  neighbors  interfered  and  sent  for 
me.  I  lost  no  time,  upon  hearing  the  facts 
of  the  case,  in  having  papers  served  upon 
him  for  abuse  of  his  wife  and  boy.  He 
flew  into  a  rage  upon  being  arrested  and 
it  took  several  men  to  suppress  him.  He 
declared  that  he  never  would  plead  guilty 
as  it  was  his  wife  and  child  and  he  had  a 
right  to  whip  them  whenever  he  wanted  to. 
The  case  was  set  for  the  next  day,  but  he 
would  not  let  it  come  to  trial  but  pleaded 
guilty.  As  his  mother  had  to  pay  the  fine, 
it  was  made  light — $10  and  costs — as  we 
told  them  it  was  not  the  object  of  this  So- 
ciety to  add  to  its  treasury  but  to  sup- 
press cruelty. 

Miss  Jolly  was  to  have  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  "Hu- 
mane work  in  England,"  where  she 
had  spent  the  past  summer,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  delegates  that 
she  was  unavoidably  detained  from 
attending  the  convention. 

Rev.  Charles  Virden,  State  Humane 
Agent  for  Illinois,  was  down  on  the 
program  for  an  extemporaneous 
speech  on  "The  Little  Wards  of  Illi- 
nois and  What  Illinois  Is  Doing  for 
Them,"  but  was  called  to  Kankakee 
on  important  business,  and  so  pre- 
vented from  reaching  Cairo. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDWARDSVILLE 

BRANCH  OF  THE   ILLINOIS 

HUMANE  SOCIETY 

For  the  Year  Ending  January  1,  1910. 

By  Miss  Charlotte  Nelson, 

Secretary. 

CHILDREN. 

Complaints   of    cruelty   to    children 3 

Complaints  of  cruelty  to  children  found 

correct  and  conditions  remedied 2 

Children    placed    in    private    homes 1 

Children  reported  by  school  truant  oflicer 
and  given  clothing  to  enable  them  to 
attend  school   6 

ANIMALS. 

Complaints    of    cruelty   to    animals 70 

Complaints  of  cruelty  to   animals  found 
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correct    and   conditions   remedied 50 

ANIMALS    RELIEVED. 

Horses  laid  up   from  work  as   unfit  for 

service     17 

Horses  cruelly  beaten 1 

Horses  killed  under  orders 4 

Mine  mules  laid  up  from  work  as  unfit 

for  service    29 

Mules    cruelly    beaten 4 

Dogs  treated    5 

Dogs  shot   3 

Cats   treated    3 

Cats  shot    8 

Cows  treated    3 

Calves  treated   1 

Goats  treated 1 

Hogs  having  quarters  changed 13 

Total     i 92 

Number  of  prosecutions  (1  lost,  1  won 
but  appealed),  2. 

Dr.  Otis  Barnett,  of  this  city,  acts  as  our 
agent,  without  pay,  for  actual  time  taken. 
He  has  been  very  efiicient  and  much  in- 
terested, and  it  has  been  through  him  that 
all  animal  cases  have  been  investigated. 

WANT    AND  DESTITUTION    AMONG    PEOPLE. 

Cases   reported   and   relieved 40 

Number    of   persons   involved 133 

Cases    of    wife    beating    reported    and 

prosecuted  by  the   state 3 

Upon  complaint  of  some  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Poor  Farm  that  the  food  was  insuf- 
ficient and  other  conditions  were  bad,  this 
Society  investigated  the  conditions  and  re- 
ported to  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

The  appreciation  of  the  Society  should 
be  expressed  to  Mr.  James  E.  Tunnell,  Jr., 
for  his  kindness  in  allowing  it  the  use  of 
the  St.  James  Hotel  as  a  place  of  meeting. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  again  due 
the  Edwardsville  BepuhUcan,  the  Intelli- 
gencer and  the  Democrat  for  their  cour- 
tesy in  printing  reports  and  items  of  in- 
terest relating  to  the  Society. 

At  this  point  an  interesting  discus- 
sion took  place  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  mules  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Illinois.  This  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
T.  M.  Treece,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
of  Herrin,  Williamson  County,  Illinois. 

REPORT  OF    BLOOMINQTON  HUMANE 
SOCIETY 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Xerrick. 
The  Bloomington  Humane  Society  from 
December  1st,  1909,  to  1910,  has  had  a 
busy  year.  In  connection  with  the  Bloom- 
ington Bureau  of  Associated  Charities,  with 
which  the   Society  works,   each   helping   the 


other  in  various  ways,  many  complaints  con- 
cerning both  children  and  animals  have 
been  looked   after. 

Twenty-eight  children  have  been  declared 
dependent  and  twelve  have  been  found  to 
be  delinquent  through  cases  presented  to 
the  courts  by  officers  of  the  two   societies. 

During  the  year  complaints  of  cruel  treat- 
ment have  been  reported,  all  of  them  inves- 
tigated, some  tried  in  the  courts,  namely, 
of  33  horses,  48  children,  5  grown  persons, 
2  dogs,  1  fox,  1  hog,  1  carload  of  horses 
(these  not  included  in  the  33  above  men- 
tioned), 3  carloads  of  cattle,  1  carload  of 
chickens,  1  carload  of  hogs,  and  many  more 
minor  complaints  which  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  take  special  notice  of. 

Fines  have  been  imposed  through  prose- 
cutions to  the  sum  of  $1,435,  of  which, 
however,  only  about  $400  was  collected, 
the  balance  of  the  fines  having  been  sus- 
pended during  good  behavior  and  being  so 
imposed  and  held  over  various  persons  are 
having   good   effect. 

Five  horses,  one  dog  and  one  cow  have 
been  killed  by  order  of  the  Society. 

Many  complaints  have  come  to  the  So- 
ciety during  this  year  of  cruelty  by  rail- 
road companies  in  the  shipment  of  stock. 
These  complaints  have  mostly  arisen  by  em- 
ployes in  an  attempt  to  follow  some  strict 
rule  of  the  companies  rather  than  by  com- 
mon sense.  Orders  have  been  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed, where  we  had  no  real  authority  for 
giving  such  orders;  no  authority  at  all  ex- 
cept that  of  demanding  that  humane  treat- 
ment be  given  stock,  when  if  the  same  re- 
quest were  given  by  the  railroad  agents  for 
the  same  reasons,  there  would  not  be  com- 
plaints such  as  have  come  to  the  Society. 

The  two  organizations.  Humane  Society 
and  Associated  Charities,  have  found  that 
they  are  very  beneficial  to  each  other  and 
the  work  of  both  is  more  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  working  together. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hannon,  of  Cairo,  was 
then  called  to  the  chair  and  presided 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing,  editor  of  the 
Humane  Advocate,  published  by  The 
Illinois  Humane  Society,  then  read 
two  papers  on  Humane  Education. 
These  papers  were  written  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward G.  Fairholme,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  S.  P.  C.  A.,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso,  of  the  To- 
ronto, Canada,  Humane  Society,  for 
the  recent  International  Humane  Con- 
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fercnce  held  at  Washington,  and 
proved  of  interest  to  the  Cairo  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  George  A.  H.  Scott  followed 
on  the  program  with  a  talk  about 
"Needed  Legislation  and  the  Activities 
of  Humane  Societies." 

This  was  a  distinctly  practical  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in 
the  work. 

Mr.  Gus  Ahrens,  representing  De- 
catur, spoke  most  entertainingly  of 
the  conditions  in  his  home  city.  He 
said  that  at  the  time  the  invitation  to 
attend  the  state  humane  convention 
reached  him  he  had  thrown  it  aside 
as  being  something  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  accept ;  as  the 
small  amount  of  money  on  hand  for 
use  in  humane  work  was  too  greatly 
needed  in  Decatur  to  justify  railroad 
expenses  to  Cairo. 

Upon  being  called  on  the  telephone 
by  a  leading  Decatur  newspaper  man 
and  asked  if  he  would  attend  the  meet- 
ing in  Cairo  if  the  money  for  the  trip 
was  forthcoming,  he  had  replied  with 
an  emphatic  and  enthusiastic  "Sure." 
He  said  that,  thanks  to  the  press,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  reading  public 
that  netted  one  hundred  dollars  as  an 
expression  of  Decatur's  interest  in  hu- 
mane work  in  an  emergency  case. 

This  amount  was,  of  course,  con- 
siderably more  than  was  needed  or 
used,  but  served  as  a  splendid  indica- 
tion of  what  public-spirited  citizens 
can  accomplish  in  a  short  time  for  the 
public  good. 

Mr.  Ahrens  said  that  there  was  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
Decatur  people  to  have  a  live,  active 
humane  society  established  in  their 
city,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
Cairo  convention  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  gaining  definite  information 
as  to  the  proper  and  practical  pro- 
cedure in  organizing  one. 

Mr.  Ahrens  returned  to  Decatur 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  information 


such  as  he  will  need  in  his  laudable 
business  of  forming  a  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and 
animals. 

We  venture  to  predict,  judging 
from  Mr.  Ahrens'  own  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm  and  the  generous  sup- 
port given  him  by  the  press  and  people 
of  his  home  city,  that  Decatur  will 
soon  have  a  fine  and  flourishing  hu- 
mane society,  and  perhaps  be  enter- 
taining the  next  state  convention. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then 
reported  and  adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS 

Besolved,  That  the  request  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  City  Schools  of  Cairo  that 
information  regarding  the  laws  against 
cruelty  be  printed  and  distributed  among 
the  pupils  of  the  High  School,  be  referred 
to  the  Cairo  Humane  Society  for  action. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
vention be  given  to  all  Societies  sending 
delegates  and  reports  of  work. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  conven- 
tion be  given  to  the  Cairo  Humane  Society, 
Mr.  Easterday  and  Mr.  Hannon,  and  other 
officers  and  members  of  that  Society  for 
their  work  and  efforts  in  making  the  con- 
vention successful  and  caring  for  the  visit- 
ing delegates. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention be  given  to  the  Press  for  the  many 
generous  notices  published  of  this  meeting 
from  time  to  time  during  the  last  few 
weeks, 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention be  given  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Clendenin, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  and  Mrs. 
Fanny  P.  Hacker,  County  Superintendent, 
for  the  interest  manifested  by  them  in  be- 
half of  Humane  Education;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity given  by  Mr.  Clendenin  of  holding 
the  morning  session  of  this  convention  at 
the  High  School  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
school  boys  and  girls. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
vention be  given  to  Captain  Charles  C. 
Healey  for  the  interesting  and  instructive 
stereopticon  lecture  to  be  given  by  him  at 
the  Bijou   Theatre. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
vention be  given  to  Mrs.  Fanny  P.  Hacker 
for  her  invitation  to  the  delegates  to  take 
a  trip   on  the   Ohio   and   Mississippi  rivers. 

Besolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting 
of  G.  A.  H.  Scott  of  Chicago,  Mr.  M.  Eas- 
terday of  Cairo,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerriek  of 
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Bloomington,    be    appointed    to    select    time 
and  place  of  holding  next  convention. 

THIRD  SESSION,  5  P.  M.  to 

6:15  P.  M. 
This  was  entirely  devoted  to  a  lec- 
ture dealing  with  street  traffic  con- 
ditions in  Europe  and  America,  and 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  of 
London,  Paris,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago streets.  Captain  Charles  C. 
Healey,  commanding  the  Mounted 
Squadron  of  Police  in  Chicago,  III, 
was  "the  man — and  lecturer — of  the 
hour."  This  illustrated  lecture  proved 
to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  audience, 
which  filled  every  seat  of  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  the  use  of  which  was  most 
generously  given  to  the  convention  by 
Mr.  Travis  Kimmell,  the  proprietor. 

The  final  curtain  after  this  enter- 
tainment brought  to  a  close  the  third 
and  most  successful  of  the  humane 
conventions  to  be  held  in  Illinois. 

The  following  persons  were  regis- 
tered as  attendants  of  the  convention : 

Walter   Butler,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

Miss  Euth   Ewing,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Capt.   Chas.   C.   Healey,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

Mrs.   C.   C.  Healey,   Chicago,  Illinois. 

T.  M.   Treece,  Herrin,  Illinois. 

Horace  A.  Hannon,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

W.   L.  Bristol,  Cairo,   Illinois. 

Kev.  L.  G.  Graham,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Posey  Hacker,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

W.  H.  Kerrick,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Turner,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.   M.   Eugenia   Dougherty,   Cairo,   Illi- 
nois. 

Mrs.  Thos.  McFarland,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Eindleman,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Stuart  Lewis,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Josiah  Kerrick,  Minonk,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Gilbert,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.   Samuel  White,   Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.   Woodward,   Cairo,   Illinois. 

Mrs.  Henry  Gilhofer,   Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  D.  Johns,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Louise  Zanone,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  A.  Conings,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Hannon,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

lone  Kennedy,   Cairo,  Illinois. 

E.  D.  Kennedy,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Leila  Miller,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Gus  Ahrens,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

A.  S.  Buchanan,  Cairo,  Illinois. 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Strong,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

T.   C.   Clendenen,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

E.  Midkiff,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Everett  McDaniel,   Cairo,  Illinois. 

Joseph  C.  Walmer,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Beba  Walmer,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Edna  Whalen,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Grace  Youch,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Dewey  Whitlock,   Cairo,   Illinois. 

Horace  E.   Tolls,   Cairo,  Illinois. 

Egbert  Smith,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Stella  Shields,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Gladys  Shea,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Grace  White,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Darrel  Schoh,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Eobert  Stehr,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Leon  Eoche,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

lona  Bondurant,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Margaret  Stapleton,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Clyde  Parker,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Euth  Pennebaker,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Vivian  Eees,   Cairo,  Illinois. 

William  J.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Doris  Hodge,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Louis  Hebbetts,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Albert  Lund,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Eita  Lehning,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Esther  Meyer,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Leroy  Metzger,   Cairo,   Illinois. 

Trilby  Whitaker,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Lulu  Stelly,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Pansy  Clark,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Eva  Dalton,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Carry  Gholson,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Marion  Candee,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Beulah  Davis,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Cleone  Borsenberger,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Dorothy  Davis,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Nellie  Voght,  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Mabel  G.  Farrin,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Annulta  Lorsanka,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Annapriese  Walsh,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Amanda  Fellnagel,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Hermiue  Cohn,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Florence  Barry,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Ingabo  Cary,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Irene  Cohen,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
J.  B.  Hibbitts,  Jr.,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Frank   Collins,    Cairo,    Illinois. 
Warren  Crandall,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Mercer  Woodward,   Cairo,   Illinois. 
Frank  Miller,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Frank  Schoembs,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Tony  McNamara,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Edward  A.  Lancles,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
James  C.  Phelps,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Bernard  J.  Cooke,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Ealph  Thompson,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Clarence   Earley,   Cairo,   Illinois. 
Phil    Eichenberger,    Cairo,    Illinois. 
Fred   Brinkmeyer,   Cairo,   Illinois. 
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CAIRO,  AND  THE  HALLIDAY 
MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN 

Strange  to  say,  Fort  Jefferson,  Ky., 
was  the  beginning  of  Cairo,  111. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson,  erected  this 
fort  in  1 78 1,  and  several  families  set- 
tled in  its  vicinity. 

At  a  very  early  date,  the  Chickasaw 
and  Choctaw  Indians  attacked  and  be- 
sieged the  fort.  The  Indians  num- 
bered twelve  hundred,  and  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  recruits  and  pro- 
visions the  record  might  have  been 
very  different.  After  this  victory  the 
fort  was  abandoned.  Many  of  the 
soldiers,  together  with  the  settlers  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort  crossed 
over  the  river  into  Illinois  and  estab- 
lished the  town  of  Cairo. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  Darius  B. 
Holbrook  acquired  title  to  certain 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  and  im- 
mediately conceived  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  great  city  at  the  conjunction  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  He 
built  it  in  his  imagination  and  then  re- 
duced his  air  castles  to  drawings  and 
maps.  With  these  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  told  glowing  stories  of 
the  prospective  city,  and  sold  much 
stock,  realizing  large  sums  of  money. 
Returning  to  Cairo,  he  launched  a 
number  of  extensive  enterprises,  in- 
cluding   the    "Cairo    Citv    and    Canal 


Company,''  to  which  he  conveyed  the 
lands  mentioned,  and  proposed  build- 
ing a  canal  to  connect  Lake  Michigan 
with  the  Mississippi  River,  and  later, 
to  establish  machine  shops,  foundries, 
factories  and  saw  mills. 

As  things  developed  it  became  ob- 
vious that  his  whole  scheme  was  a 
specious  one, — a  plan  for  getting 
money  under  false  pretenses.  He 
leased  lots  and  properties,  but  never 
sold  them,  keeping  all  the  lands  and 
buildings  in  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany, which,  in  reality,  belonged  to 
him.  His  greed  and  self-interest  be- 
came so  great  that  he  wanted  all  the 
perquisites. 

When  his  methods  and  practices  be- 
came known,  he  refused  to  allow  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  for  fear 
an  expose  of  his  actions  might  appear 
in  print.  He  erected  a  palatial  resi- 
dence for  himself  (which  stood  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Halliday  Hotel), 
where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  great 
style  and  affluence. 

Retribution,  swift  and  certain,  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  heels  of  his  wrong 
doing.  Within  a  year  his  failure  was 
complete ;  his  enterprises  were  closed 
down,  and  the  people  connected  with 
them  fled  the  town,  reducing  the  pop- 
ulation of  Cairo  from  one  thousand  to 
less  than  fifty  inhabitants. 

About  this  time  Charles  Dickens 
made  his  celebrated  trip  to  America, 
and  being  familiar  with  the  stories 
about  Cairo  circulated  by  Holbrook, 
devoted  some  space  in  his  "American 
Notes"  to  correcting  those  statements. 
Some  historians  claim  that  Dickens  in 
his  turn  went  as  far  wrong  in  the 
other  extreme,  and  that  his  unjust 
criticism  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
City  of  Cairo  for  many  years.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  pall  that  hung 
over  Cairo  was  not  a  mere  matter  of 
fiction  but  had  some  foundation  in 
fact. 

Within  another  year  Holbrook's 
career   had    ended    and    Cairo's   pros- 
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parity  had  begun.  To-day  all  that  re- 
mains to  Cairo  people  of  the  pictur- 
esque Holbrook,  is  a  short  city  street 
bearing  his  name,  that  serves  as  a 
perpetual  reminder  that  selfishness 
precipitates  its  own  doom. 

With  his  death,  the  fetters  that  had 
bound  and  retarded  the  city's  natural 
growth  were  broken  asunder,  and 
with  the  emancipation  from  one-man 
power  began  the  onward  march  of 
progress. 

Situated  as  Cairo  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  great  rivers  of  this  con- 
tinent— the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
— she  seems  destined  to  continue  to 
grow  in  importance. 

Cairo  is  now  rated  as  one  of  the 
important  cities  of  Illinois,  and  can 
boast  a  fair  quota  of  public  build- 
ings, churches,  banks,  stores,  hotels, 
libraries,  and  schools,  as  well  as  many 
private  residences. 

One  of  her  most  interesting  and 
artistic  possessions  is  a  particularly 
beautiful  public  drinking  fountain, 
erected  in  1905,  and  donated  to  the 
city  of  Cairo  as  a  memorial  to  Captain 
William  P.  Halliday  by  his  wife  and 
daughters. 

The  fountain  is  centrally  located  in 
a  small  park  overshadowed  by  beauti- 
ful trees,  at  the  intersection  of  three 
streets,  where  it  is  in  a  position  to 
minister  continuously  to  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  passersby.  The 
stone  base  or  fountain  proper  is  pro- 
vided with  two  faucets  to  supply 
drinking  water  for  people,  a  large 
basin  from  which  horses  may  drink, 
and  a  smaller  basin  near  the  ground 
for  the  use  of  all  smaller  animals, 
such  as  dogs,  cats,  squirrels  and  birds. 

This  foundation  of  stone  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  figure  of  an  In- 
dian, who  has  made  his  way  through 
the  thicket  and  come  upon  a  spring  of 
flowing  water.  It  is  called  "The 
Hewer,"  and  is  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican  sculptor,  George  Grey  Barnard. 


who  has  designed  the  statuary  for  the 
new  capitol  building  of  Pennsylvania. 
Before  erection,  the  figure  was  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  Art  Department  of  the 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904.  Be- 
sides being  a  great  work  of  art,  the 
figure  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
made  in  one  casting,  which  is  an 
unusual  feat  in  bronze  work. 

In  selecting  a  drinking  fountain  as 
a  memorial  to  Captain  Halliday,  his 
family  were  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  always  been  a  great  advo- 
cate of  a  pure  water  supply  for  the 
City  of  Cairo.  The  subject  of  the 
bronze  figure  was  chosen  as  being  typ- 
ical of  the  life  of  Captain  Halliday, 
who  was  a  self-made  man  who  hewed 
his  own  career.  The  fountain  stands 
to-day  as  a  model  of  artistic  and  prac- 
tical worth,  in  memory  of  a  beloved 
and  public-spirited  man. 


A  GIFT  TO  WABASH  COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 

Thanks  to  a  generous  and  practical 
humanitarian  of  Wabash  County,  Illi- 
nois,— a  man  who  does  great  good  in 
a  quiet,  modest  way,  but  who  wishes  to 
be  known  only  through  his  works  and 
not  by  name — a  set  of  eight  books  cal- 
culated to  promote  humane  ideas  have 
been  placed  in  the  library  of  each  of 
the  sixty  schools  in  that  county. 

The  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
four  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  was 
donated  by  a  humane  Big  Brother 
while  the  selection  of  the  books  was 
made  by  the  Illinois  Humane  Society 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  S.  A.  Mayne, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Wabash  County. 

The  school  children  of  this  county 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  friendly  in- 
terest of  such  a  man,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  good  Samaritan  will  arise 
in  every  county  of  the  state  to  provide 
the  same  kind  of  literature  for  use  in 
all  the  schools.    School  children  every- 
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where  should  have  access  to  such 
books,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  and  prac- 
tical g^ift  to  humanity  to  furnish  young 
people  with  libraries  of  this  kind. 

The  eight  books  chosen  for  each  of 
the  Wabash  County  Schools  were  as 
follows : 

Bob  Sou  of  Battle.     By  Alfred  OUivaut. 

Horses   Nine.     By   Sewell   Ford. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.     By  Ouida. 

Beautiful  Joe.     By  Marshall  Saunders. 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs.  From  St.  Nicho- 
las. 

Among  the  Farmyard  People.  By  Clara 
D.  Pierson. 

Among  the  Forest  People.  By  Clara  D. 
Pierson. 

Cat  Stories.     From  St.  Nicholas. 

Such  supplementary  reading  will  do 
much  to  broaden  the  interests  and 
sympathies  of  children  in  the  consider- 
ation of  what  constitutes  justice  to 
people  and  animals.  The  good  influ- 
ence of  such  books  cannot  be  analyzed, 
but  is  to  be  seen  and  felt.  In  the  prac- 
tical work  of  humane  education,  there 
is  no  greater  factor  than  the  good 
story,  as  it  is  the  best  means  for  mak- 
ing a  strong  and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  child.  It  gives  wholesome 
imaginative  exercise  that  engenders  a 
feeling  of  kindness  which  develops  in- 
to habits  of  kindly  thought  and  speech 
and  the  doing  of  good  deeds.  This 
right  feeling  influences  judgment — and 
good  judgment  rules  a  life. 


McCLELLAN  SCHOOL  MEETING 

The  Junior  Humane  Society  of  the 
]\IcClellan  School,  Thirty-fifth  and 
Wallace  Streets,  held  a  meeting  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  school  on  Fri- 
dav.  December  9th,  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.'M. 

There  were  four  hundred  and  fifty 
members  present.  Miss  Ethel  Clif- 
ford, President,  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

A  program  consisting  of  musical  se- 
lections and  recitations  was  given  by 
the    members    of    the    Society,    after 


which  an  address  was  made  by  Mr. 
Scott  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society. 
He  talked  of  the  International  Hu- 
mane Conference  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  also  of  the  successful  meet- 
ing at  Cairo,  111.,  on  Nevember  30th, 
of  the  State  Societies.  He  also  spoke 
to  them  of  Socrates,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Henry  Bergh  and  Henry  Da- 
vid Thoreau  and  others  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  animals. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  M.  D.  WELLS 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  note 
the  death,  on  December  14,  1910,  of 
Mr.  Moses  Dwight  Wells,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city. 

Mr.  Wells  had  been  a  strong  friend 
of  this  Society  and  had  also  been  one 
of  its  directors  for  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years.  Mr.  William  A.  Fuller, 
Mr.  John  L.  Shortall  and  Mr.  Walter 
Butler  attended  the  funeral  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Society. 

' '  The   pure,    keen    air    abroad, 
Albeit    it   breathed   no    scent    of   herb,    nor 

heard 
Love-call  of  bird  nor  merry  hum  of  bee, 
Was  not   the  air   of   death.     Bright  mosses 

crept 
Over  the  spotted  trunks,  and  the  close  buds, 
That    lay    along    the    boughs,    instinct   with 

life. 
Patient,    and    ■oaiting    the    soft    breath    of 

spring, 
Feared  not  the  piercing  spirit  of  the  North. 
The    snow-bird    twittered    on    the    beeehen 

bough, 
And      'neath     the     hemlock,     whose     thick 

branches  bent 
Beneath   its   bright    cold   burden,    and   kept 

dry 
A  circle  on  the  earth  of  withered  leaves, 
The  partridge  found  a  shelter.     Through  the 

snow 
The     rabbit     sprang     away.     The     lighter 

track 
Of  fox,  and  the  raccoon 's  broad  path,  were 

there, 
Crossing  each  other.     From  his  hollow  tree 
The  squirrel  was  abroad,  gathering  the  nuts 
Just  fallen,  that  asked  the  winter  cold  and 

sway 
Of  winter   blast  to   shake  them   from   their 

hold." 

— William    Cullen  Bryant. 
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Good  news  on  Christmas  morning, 
Good  news,  O  children  dear! 

For  Christ,  once  born  in  Bethlehem, 
Is  living  now,  and  here! 

Good  news  on  Christmas  morning. 
Good  news,  O  children  sweet! 

The  way  to  find  the  Holy  Child 
Is  lighted  for  your  feet. 

Good  news  on  Christmas  morning. 
Good  news,  O  children  glad! 

Bare  gifts  are  yours  to  give  the  Lord 
As  ever  "Wise  Men  had. 

Good  news  on  Christmas  morning. 
Good  news,  O  children  fair! 

Still  doth  the  one  Good  Shepherd  hold 
The  feeblest  in  his  care. 

Thank  God  on   Christmas   morning. 
Thank  God,  0  children  dear! 

That  Christ  who  came  to  Bethlehem 
Is  living  now,   and  here. 

— From   St.   Nicliolas. 


of  gladness.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
respond  to  the  living  anthem,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth,  peace ; 
good-will  to  men." 


CHRISTMAS  FEAST  FOR  THE    BIRDS 

They  have  sweet  Christmas  music  in 
Norway,  that  far-ofif  country  with  the 
steel-blue  sky  and  the  frozen  sea.  The 
peasants  make  the  birds  that  inhabit 
those  icy  coasts  and  valleys  so  happy  on 
that  day  that  they  sing  a  Christmas 
carol  of  their  own  accord,  and  all  the 
people  rejoice  to  hear  it.  On  Christ- 
mas eve,  after  the  birds  have  sought 
shelter  from  the  north  winds,  the  good 
people  bring  sheaves  of  corn  and 
wheat  and  tie  them  to  every  spire, 
gable  and  gate-post.  When  the  Christ- 
mas sun  rises,  crowning  the  mountains 
with  splendor,  the  birds  chorus  their 
glad  surprise  in  a  burst  of  song.  The 
children  run  out  from  their  houses  to 
hear  the  old  church  spire  singing,  the 
older  people  follow ;  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  flutter  of  wings  and  the  carol 


A  GRATEFUL  TURTLE 

When  passing  through  an  alley  on 
the  North  Side  one  afternoon  last  win- 
ter, a  little  girl  noticed  a  turtle  lying 
in  the  path.  She  picked  it  up  and 
found  that  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  had 
passed  over  its  body  and  injured  it  so 
it  could  not  move. 

With  great  care  she  took  it  to  her 
home,  nursed  it  and  fed  it  regularly 
until  the  turtle  had  entirely  recovered 
and  become  as  lively  as  any  of  its  fam- 
ily in  their  normal  state.  She  con- 
tinued to  care  for  it  until  the  warm 
weather  came,  when  she  thought  the 
little  creature  would  be  more  happy  in 
a  larger  body  of  water,  with  more 
natural  surroundings.  She  therefore 
took  it  to  the  pond  in  Lincoln  Park  to 
give  it  its  freedom. 

The  turtle  seemed  to  enjoy  its  lib- 
erty and  swam  out  some  distance,  but 
immediately  returned  and  stopped  at 
the  feet  of  the  little  benefactress.  The 
child  took  it  up  and  put  it  back  into 
the  water,  but  the  turtle  again  re- 
turned. The  same  thing  happened  a 
third  time,  and  although  many  chil- 
dren were  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
pond,  the  turtle  would  always  return 
exactly  where  its  own  little  mistress 
stood  and  lie  still  at  her  feet. 

The  child  then  understood  that  the 
little  creature,  from  whom  no  one  had 
expected  any  intelligence,  was  so  filled 
with  love  and  gratitude,  that  it  could 
not  part  from  its  benefactor. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  picked 
it  up  and  took  it  home,  and  is  now 
tenderly  caring  for  it. 
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THE  AUTOBIOQRAPHY  OF  TOPSY,  A  WATER  SPANIEL 

Written  by  VIOLET  ANDERSON 


Chapter  I. 


PUPPYHOOD. 

There  is  so  much  in  the  Hfe  of  a 
dog  that  is  worth  the  telhng,  and  so 
much  in  the  hearts  of  dumb  creatures 
that  ought  to  be  revealed,  that  I  am 
going  to  turn  story-teller  and  relate 
the  adventures  of  my  first  years,  and 
incidentally  lay  bare  the  heart  of  at 
least  one  dog — that  of  myself,  a  King 
Charles  Water  Spaniel. 

There  has  been  a  time  in  my  life 
when  I  could  not  tell  you  the  story  I 
now  intend  to  tell.  The  early  part  of 
my  pvippyhood  seems  a  profound  mys- 
tery to  me.  It  was  so  full  of  sorrow 
and  hardship,  that  it  really  gives  me 
pain  to  think  of  it.  As  far  back  as  I 
can  remember  I  was  being  pushed 
about  and  I  seemed  to  be  always  in  the 
way.  I  was  born  in  that  portion  of 
the  year  which  people  call  winter ;  any- 
how, I  know  quite  well  that  it  was 
very  cold  because,  when  I,  by  acci- 
dent, tumbled  into  my  saucer  of  milk, 
my  mistress  threw  me  out  of  doors ;  I 
ran  about  looking  for  a  place  of  shel- 
ter from  the  cold,  piercing  winds  that 
made  such  melancholy  sounds,  which 
I  afterward  learned  to  imitate. 

One  very,  very  cold  day  I  was  racing 
up  and  down  an  alley  in  a  frantic  effort 
to  keep  warm.  I  was  hungry,  thirsty 
and  cold.  Finally  I  saw  a  little  eleva- 
tion which  I  sprang  for.  I  did  not 
know  at  that  time,  but  I  have  learned 
since  that  it  was  an  ash  barrel.  After 
many  wild  dashes  I  succeeded  at  last 
in  reaching  the  top.  I  looked  in  to  see 
if  by  chance  there  might  be  any  food 
there.  But  alas  ! — I  plunged  head  first 
down  into  the  barrel. 

Escape  seemed  impossible.  All  1 
could  do  was  to  use  my  lungs,  and  I 
used  them  pretty  well,  for  it  was  not 


long  before  a  kind  faced  man  peered 
down  into  the  barrel  upon  me. 

When  I  saw  this  kind  faced  person 
I  whined  and  talked  in  my  own  puppy 
language  so  pitifully  that  he  thrust 
two  hands  down  into  the  barrel  and 
picked  me  out.  He  brushed  most  of 
the  ashes  from  my  coat  of  brown  curls 
and  then  held  me  up  for  inspection. 
He  seemed  to  have  been  pleased  at  my 
looks,  because  he  held  me  close  to  him 
and  continued  on  his  walk  up  a  very 
wide  street  to  his  home. 

First  of  all,  I  was  thrust  into  a  tub 
of  water,  and  scrubbed  and  scrubbed 
until  I  was  very  angry.  Oh !  I  didn't 
like  this  sort  of  thing  at  all!  I  pro- 
tested, but  it  did  no  good.  At  last  I 
was  lifted  from  the  water  and  wiped 
dry.  This  was  not  quite  so  bad  so  I 
submitted  to  it  without  any  complaint. 
After  I  was  thoroughly  dry  I  was 
rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  blanket  and 
placed  in  a  cozy,  warm  bed,  where  I 
remained  all  night  dreaming  of  large 
saucers  of  milk  and  various  other  deli- 
cacies. 

Chapter  H. 
Conclusion. 

One  very  hot,  sultry  afternoon  I  was 
lying  in  the  grass  on  the  lawn  on  our 
premises  when  I  was  awakened  from 
my  half  stupid  condition  by  a  gruff, 
but  friendly  bark  of  a  dog,  who  after- 
ward became  my  friend. 

I  was  upon  my  feet  at  the  unex- 
pected, but  pleasant  adventure  and 
barked  back  at  him.  I  wagged  my 
tail  and  rushed  up  to  him  to  make 
friends  at  first  sight. 

After  we  had  introduced  ourselves 
we  lay  down  together  upon  the  grass 
and  began  to  chat.  We  talked  about 
our  lives  and  the  important  things  that 
had  happened.  At  length  my  friend, 
whose  name  was  Fido,  said  that  he  had 
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to  go  home,  because  his  mistress  did 
not  allow  him  to  remain  long  away  ; 
but  we  made  an  appointment  to  meet 
again,  and  then  parted. 

My  friend  and  I  met  quite  often 
and  many  a  happy  day  we  spent  to- 
gether. But  alas — one  day  I  did  not 
see  my  friend  according  to  an  appoint- 
ment. I  waited  and  waited,  but  all  in 
vain.  My  friend  did  not  appear,  nor 
did  he  ever  appear  again.  I  learned 
later  that  he  had  been  taken  sick  and 
died ;  and  we  parted  here  on  earth  for- 
ever. 

I  have  wandered  through  life  with 
no  one  to  love  and  no  one  to  love  me. 
My  life  has  been  very  pleasant  and 
filled  with  great  adventures,  but  amid 
them  all  I  never  had  a  dog  associate. 
They  were  all  folks  who  did  not  feci 
interested  in  my  afifairs,  and  did  not 
play  with  me  as  a  dog  friend  would 
have  done. 

So  I  have  had  a  sweet  but  lonely 
life,  and  now  I  am  growing  very  old. 
I  beg  of  you,  kind  reader,  to  think  oc- 
casionally of  a  King  Charles  Water 
Spaniel,  whose  mission  on  earth  was 
to  write  a  few  lines  of  appreciation  of 
those  kind  people  who  have  tender 
feelings  for  all  dumb  creatures,  and 
who  realize  that  under  our  coats  of 
fur,  no  matter  what  color  they  may  be, 
is  a  wealth  of  intelligence  and  kind 
feeling  worthy  of  their  affection  and 
sympathy. 

Your  humble  servant, 

TOPSY. 

A  DOG  THAT  SPEAKS  GERMAN 

Germany  has  a  talking  dog.  He  is 
a  dark  brown  setter  named  Don,  be- 
longing to  Herr  Ebers,  of  Hamburg. 

His  master  affirms  that  he  began 
talking  in  1905,  without  teaching  of 
any  kind.  The  first  word  that  he  spoke 
was  **haben"  (German  for  want),  in 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by 
his  master  at  the  dining  table  one  day, 
— "Don,    do    you    want    something?" 


To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  fam- 
ily seated  at  the  table,  the  tone  used 
by  the  dog  was  neither  a  bark  nor  a 
growl,  but  distinct,  articulate  speech. 

Since  that  time,  careful  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
his  talents,  and  he  now  has  six  differ- 
ent German  words  that  he  "rolls  under 
his  tongue."  Authorities  in  Hamburg 
proclaim  the  dog  a  scientific  marvel. 


Continued  from  page  Jj.! 
Maxie  M.  Haden,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
E.  Kusener,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
P.  Bestling,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
G.  Dills,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Clarence  S.  Alvey,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Sidney  Brown,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
James   Herring,   Cairo,   Illinois. 
Ceuton  Tanner,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Helen  Schuh,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Doris   Marx,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Hazel  Harned,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Euth  Eeed,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Lynnette  Swoboda,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Evelyn  Barron,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Alice   Thompson,   Cairo,   Illinois. 
Blanche  Coombes,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Ethel  Phillippy,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Eoselyn  Mackey,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Mary  E.  Malnche,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Leola  Walker,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Anna  Holder,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Pauline  Fentz,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Edith  Langan,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Edna  Conkle,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Dorothy  Condee,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Earnest  Eink,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Jewell  Harned,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Margaret  Farrell,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Alice  Stewart,   Cairo,   Illinois. 
Marietta  Eeeder,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Irene  Nottage,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Jeannette  Terry,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Eita  Barry,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Euth  Arey,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Eose  Barry,  Cairo,  Illinois, 
Bess  Kennedy,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Earle  Feltes,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Birdie  Hunter,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Evansta  Barry,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Agatha  Burgess,   Cairo,  Illinois. 
Ida  Mae  Brewer,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Beth  Berry,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Geraldine  Schuh,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Marguerite  Bryant,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
Miriam  Clenden,   Cairo,   Illinois. 
Euth  Werner,  Cairo,  Illinois. 
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A  complaint  recently  registered  at 
this  office  by  a  teamster  was  fruitful 
of  very  practical  results. 

He  said  that  the  grade  in  the  alley 
back  of  the  Ohio  Building,  corner  of 
Wabash  Ave.  and  Congress  St.  was 
such  that  when  icy  it  was  almost  a 
physical  impossibility  for  horses  to 
keep  their  footing  and  pull  a  pound.  He 
cited  his  own  experience  of  having  two 
crippled  horses  while  attempting  to 
drive  through  the  place,  although  he 
was  hauling  but  a  small  load.  He  said 
that  he  had  sold  one  of  the  horses  as 
being  no  longer  fit  for  his  work,  but 
upon  seeing  the  animal  driven  through 
the  streets  by  the  new  owner,  still  in  a 
suffering  condition  from  the  injury, 
he  had  bought  him  back  again  for 
$5.00  determined  to  cure  him  of  his 
injury. 

The  teamster  asked  that  an  officer 
of  the  Humane  Society  be  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  alley  at  said  location,  and 
suggested  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
get  the  owners  of  the  property  to 
change  the  grade  of  the  alley  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity.  The  Humane  Offi- 
cer acted  upon  this  suggestion  and  in- 
terviewed Mr.  Evan  A.  Evans,  owner 
of  the  Ohio  Building.  Mr.  Evans  said 
that  the  contract  for  paving  Congress 
Street  had  been  let,  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  work  had  been  completed  he 
would  gladly  change  the  grade  of  the 
alley  to  conform  with  that  of  the 
street.  This  he  hoped  would  offer 
complete  relief  for  the  horses. 

The  teamster's  intelligent  procedure, 
together  with  the  property  owner's 
ready  response,  coupled  with  the  Hu- 
mane Officer's  assistance,  effected  a 
cure  for  the  whole  trouble, — a  striking 
example  of  what  combined  effort  in 
the  right  direction  can  do  to  make 
smooth  all  crooked  places. 

Record  86;  Case  55. 


A  woman  reported  the  case  of  a 
horse  suffering  from  a  bad  collar  sore. 
Warrants  were  sworn  out  for  the  ar- 
rest of  both  driver  and  owner. 

Cases  were  called  for  trial  before 
Judge  Blake,  of  Sheffield  Avenue  Po- 
lice Court,  who,  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, fined  each  man  $3.00  and  costs, 
amounting  in  all  to  $22.00,  which  was 
paid. 

Record  85  ;  Case  548. 


J\Ir.  George  E.  EUman,  of  the  Rock 
Island  County  Humane  Society,  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  a  violator  of 
humane  law  to  justice. 

It  was  a  case  of  a  balky  horse  and  a 
driver  who  resorted  to  such  methods 
as  pulling  the  tongue  of  the  animal, 
beating  it  over  the  head  and  hitting  it 
on  the  side  with  a  shovel  to  make  it 
go.  As  a  result  of  this  brutal  treat- 
ment, the  horse  was  so  seriously  in- 
jured that  it  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Ellman  arrested  the  driver  and 
took  him  into  Court.  After  declaring 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to 
him  that  the  State  made  no  use  of  the 
whipping  post  as  extreme  punishment 
for  such  an  offense.  Judge  P.  H. 
Wells,  of  Rock  Island,  fined  the  pris- 
oner $200.00  and  costs. 


A  man  appealed  to  the  Society  to 
assist  him  in  protecting  his  chickens 
from  the  injurious  abuse  of  a  neigh- 
bor. 

An  officer  examined  the  chickens, 
several  of  which  had  broken  wings 
and  legs.  The  man  charged  with 
cruelty  was  placed  under  arrest. 

Judge  Beitler  heard  the  case.  Both 
sides  were  represented  by  attorneys. 
The  attorney  for  the  defendant  moved 
that  the  case  be  dismissed  according 
to  statute  on  the  ground  that  a  chicken 
was    not    an    animal.     Judge    Beitler 
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overruled   this   motion   and  fined   the 
prisoner   $5.00  and   costs,   amounting 
to  $13.50,  which  was  paid. 
Record  86;  Case  13. 


The  abandonment  of  two  children 
by  their  father  was  reported  to  the 
Society  by  a  woman.  Upon  investiga- 
tion the  father  was  found  to  be  an 
habitual  drunkard  and  an  unfit  cus- 
todian for  his  children,  whose  mother 
had  died  a  year  before. 

A  humane  officer  filed  the  necessary 
papers  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  noti- 
fied the  father  to  appear  in  court. 

Judge  Pinckney  ordered  the  father 
to  pay  $5.00  per  w^eek  for  the  keeping 
of  the  children,  and  gave  them  into 
the  care  of  an  older  brother  and  sister, 
who  had  asked  that  they  might  live 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  placing 
them  in  charge  of  Miss  Mullen,  a  Pro- 
bation Officer. 

Record  61 ;  Case  506. 


Sergeant  Landers  of  the  loth  Pre- 
cinct Police  Station  made  the  arrest  of 
a  young  man  for  cruelty  to  horses. 

The  man  was  driving  a  team  at- 
tached to  a  brick  wagon.  While  driv- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  street  car 
tracks  he  suddenly  jerked  his  horses 
to  one  side,  running  them  into  the  curb 
and  throwing  one  horse  with  sufficient 
force  to  break  a  leg.  The  accident  was 
the  result  of  gross  recklessness.  After 
the  injury  the  driver  beat  the  poor 
animal  over  the  head  in  a  brutal  at- 
tempt to  make  it  rise.  The  officer,  who 
had  witnessed  the  act,  at  once  placed 
the  man  under  arrest. 

Judge  Stewart  of  the  Maxwell  St. 
Police  Court  proclaimed  the  man  the 
worst  brute  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
fined  him  $25.00  and  costs,  which  was 
paid. 

Record  86;  Case  17. 


necessities  for  his  family.  He  earned 
$55  a  month,  but  spent  most  of  it  upon 
himself. 

His  wife,  worn  out  with  nervous 
anxiety  for  the  future  of  her  children, 
attempted  suicide  by  drinking  carbolic 
acid,  but  was  saved  from  death  by  the 
prompt  attention  of  the  police  and  a 
doctor. 

After  her  recovery  the  case  was 
called  before  Judge  Blake.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  woman  had 
been  under  a  great  strain  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  herself  and 
large  family  of  children  on  the  small 
allowance  given  her  by  her  husband. 

The  judge  ordered  the  man  to  pay 
his  wife  $6  per  week,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Skinner,  a  probation  officer,  to  see  that 
the   family   received  good   care. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  made 
an  appeal  to  its  readers  for  help  for 
this  family  and  raised  $25 ;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Charities  have  given  cloth- 
ing and  food. 

Record  60;  Case  833. 


A  man  was  reported  to  the  Society 
for    failing    to    provide    the    common 


A  man  was  reported  for  beating  his 
wife  and  turning  his  children  out  of 
doors. 

A  humane  officer  found  the  wife 
suffering  from  a  severe  injury.  She 
said  her  husband  had  come  home 
drunk  the  night  before,  and  had  given 
her  a  brutal  kick;  that  the  five  chil- 
dren had  fled  to  a  neighbor  for  pro- 
tection. 

The  woman  was  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious and  was  the  sole  support  of 
her  family,  while  her  husband  did  lit- 
tle but  drink  and  abuse  her.  She 
swore  to  a  complaint  for  the  arrest 
of  her  husband.  Later,  when  the 
police  came  to  make  the  arrest,  she 
begged  for  his  freedom  and  had  the 
warrant  recalled.  Beyond  this  point 
the  Society  was  powerless  to  act.  The 
woman's  refusal  to  stand  by  her  com- 
plaint cost  her  all  legal  relief. 

Record  61 ;  Case  467. 
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PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE 

Zero  weather  imposes  hard  condi- 
tions upon  the  horse  and  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  lessen  the  hardship. 

Stables  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60  to  66  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  should  be  well  ventilated. 

Before  placing  a  bit  in  a  horse's 
mouth,  it  should  be  dipped  in  water  to 
remove  the  frost ;  otherwise  the  cold 
metal  is  liable  to  adhere  to  the  delicate 
skin  of  the  animal's  lips  and  tongue 
and  cause  much  needless  suffering. 

Look  as  carefully  to  the  shoeing  of  a 
horse  as  you  would  to  your  own  foot 
ease. 

Sand  or  ashes  should  be  sprinkled 
upon  all  slippery  inclines  and  hilly 
places  where  traffic  is  obliged  to  pass. 
This  may  always  be  accomplished  by 
thoughtful  individuals  and  city  offi- 
cials, and  is  a  cheap  and  effective  way 
of  preventing  much  needless  strain 
and  suffering. 

A  horse  should  always  be  warmly 
blanketed  if  left  to  stand  in  the  cold, 
if  only  for  a  few  moments.  While 
standing,  he  should  be  turned  with  his 
back  to  the  wind  rather  than  facing  it, 
as  in  that  way  he  will  feel  the  cold 
much  less. 

He  should  not  be  expected  to  draw 
as  heavy  a  load  through  the  snow  as 
over  good  roads.  The  load  should  be 
lightened  as  the  roads  grow  heavy. 
Should  your  horse  fall  on  the  slippery 
pavements  do  not  whip  him ;  loosen 
the  harness  that  binds  him  and  spread 
a  blanket  under  his  feet  in  order  that 
he  may  gain  a  foothold,  and  he  will 
gladly  help  himself  to  rise. 

Special  warning  is  given  to  team- 
sters, drivers  and  stable  men  about  the 
]:)roper  care  of  horses  during  the  holi- 
days. Horses  accustomed  to  hard, 
regular  work  (and  often  over- fatigued 
at  this  strenuous  time),  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  stable  during  such  holi- 
days without  exercise  and  fed  the 
usual  quantity  of  grain,  are  subject  to 


a  disease  known  as  "Azoturia."  The 
hearty  feeding,  together  with  the  lack 
of  exercise,  cause  the  system  of  the 
animal  to  become  plethoric,  more 
blood  being  formed  than  is  disposed 
of,  producing  extreme  congestion.  If 
treated  in  time  this  may  be  cured,  but 
if  neglected  produces  paralysis. 

In  December,  1905,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing two  Christmas  holidays,  over 
one  hundred  horses  were  stricken  with 
this  disease  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
seventy-five  of  them  died.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  repetition  of  this  trouble, 
working  horses  should  be  given  noth- 
ing but  soft  feed  the  night  before  a  day 
of  idleness, — a  bran  mash  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  nitre  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre.  The  regular  ra- 
tions should  be  considerably  reduced 
on  the  day  of  rest, — about  one  quart  of 
oats  and  three  of  bran,  mixed  together 
and  fed  dry  at  each  feeding  time  until 
the  horse  begins  work  again. 

If  two  holidays  happen  to  come  to- 
gether, the  horse  should  be  given  some 
exercise  on  the  second  day.  Good  hay 
and  oats  are  sufficient  to  keep  him  in 
normal  condition  over  two  days  of 
idleness.  Corn  should  never  be  fed  an 
animal  when  "off  duty." 

To  save  a  horse  after  it  has  shown 
signs  of  the  disorder: 

1.  Telephone  for  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

2.  Call  for  an  ambulance. 

3.  AVhile  waiting  for  the  veterinary  and 
ambulance,  procure  a  half  pint  of  whisky 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  ginger.  (Usually  a 
sympathetic  by-stander  will  attend  to  these 
orders.) 

4.  Unharness  the  horse  and  thoroughly 
blanket  him. 

5.  Administer  the  whisky  and  ginger, 
diluted  in  a  half  pint  of  water. 

6.  Make  every  effort  to  keep  the  animal 
moving  on  his  feet;  if  that  is  impossible 
bend  all  energy  toward  keeping  him  warm. 

All  owners  of  horses  should  instruct 
their  drivers  what  to  do  in  such  cases, 
and  should  invest  them  with  full  au- 
thority to  incur  such  expense  as  may 
be  necessary  to  procure  emergency  aid. 
Prompt  action  is  worth  everything  at 
such  a  time. 
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I  have  selected  this  subject  not  be- 
cause we,  in  England,  have  any  spe- 
cial points  to  teach,  but  because  I  real- 
ize that  the  future  of  humanitarianism 
lies  in  education. 

It  is  perhaps  a  platitude  to  say  that 
all  reform  work  must  be  creative ;  cre- 
ative in  linding  iiicfhods  to  combat 
particular  evils,  and  creative  in  mak- 
ing conditions  which  will  assist  us  to 
improve  humanity.  Aiul  with  all  such 
work  as  our  own  the  most  important 
point  is  to  create  a  more  healthv  tone 
l)y  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  count- 
less beauties  of  Nature.  True,  these 
beauties  have  existed  for  endless  years 
and  few  have  realized  them.  The  life 
of  Nature  has  too  often  only  appealed 
to  people  so  that  they  might  destroy  it. 
'Tt  is  a  fine  day ;  I  must  go  out  and  kill 
something"  is  a  catch  phrase  which  is 
supposed  to  apply  to  Englishmen 
alone,  but  it  has  been  equally  applic- 
al)le  all  the  world  over.  Happily, 
things  are  changing.  Instead  of  the 
gun  the  camera  is  taken,  instead  of 
stalking  to  slay,  people  now  stalk  to 
observe  !     In  that  lies  our  hope  ! 

By  arousing  an  appreciation  of  these 
creatures  of  God's  world  we  shall  in- 
still a  love  for  them  which  will  most 
certainlv  result  in  greater  humaneness 


toward  animals,  and  so,  by  evolution, 
toward  the  human  beings  also.  Thus, 
building  gradually  on  a  very  sure 
foundation — love — we  shall  have  done 
our  share  to  set  a  higher  standard  and 
to  have  helped  ourselves  and  others 
to  become  better  citizens.  "Citizen- 
ship" and  "Rights"  are  the  cries  of 
the  da\-,  and  I  maintain  that  these  high 
ideals,  too  often  used  as  mere  terms 
to  cloak  selfishness  and  petty  jealousy, 
can  best  be  reached  by  humane  edu- 
cation. We  cannot  rightly  recognize 
the  citizenship  of  our  fellow  beings, 
if  we  ignore  that  of  the  animals;  we 
cannot  claim  "rights"  for  ourselves 
when  we  ignore  those  of  our  neighbors 
and  servants — the  animals.  Those 
two  Avords  represent  precious  ideals 
which  we  cannot  attain  unless  we  help 
others  to  attain  them  also ;  and  then 
onl}'  by  a  process  of  education  which 
gives  us  the  knowledge  to  realize  their 
beauty  and  importance.  John  Bright 
— that  great  thinker  and  believer  in 
dependent  individuality — rightly  said  : 
"If  children  at  school  can  be  made  to 
understand  how  it  is  just  and  noble 
to  be  humane,  even  to  what  we  term 
inferior  animals,  it  will  do  much  to 
give  them  higher  tone  and  character 
throughout."     The  same  thought  ran 
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through  the  mind  of  Ruskin,  tliat  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  nature  and  founder 
of  the  Society  of  St.  George,  when  he 
wrote :  "It  is  character  building  which 
is  our  greatest  business  in  the  world. 
No  small  part  is  done  by  our  treat- 
ment of  the  animals  committed  to  our 
care.  Without  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  animals  around  them,  no  gentle- 
man's education,  no  Christian  educa- 
tion could  be  of  any  possible  use." 

John  Bright  said:  "If  children  at 
school  can  be  made  to  understand." 
Ah,  there's  the  rub!  They  can  be 
taught  at  school — but  are  they?  We, 
in  England,  have  in  "Our  Code  of 
Regulations  for  Public  Elementary 
Schools"  a  note  that  "the  instruction 
should  be  specially  directed  to  the 
inculcation  of  courage,  truthfulness, 
cleanliness  of  mind,  body  and  speech, 
the  love  of  fair  play,  consideration  and 
respect  for  others,  gentleness  for  the 
weak,  kindness  to  animals,"  and  so  on. 
We  also  read  in  the  introduction  to 
that  excellent  code  that  "It  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  school  to  train  the  children 
carefully  in  habits  of  observation  and 
clear  reasoning,  so  that  they  may  gain 
an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature."  AH 
that  is  admirable  if  put  into  practice 
— but  it  is  not!  I  speak  of  England, 
of  course,  and  I  say  it  with  great  sor- 
row, that  we  neglect  the  opportunities 
given,  or,  rather,  suggested,  by  our 
educational  authorities.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Because  we  are  too  busy  teach- 
ing children  studies  which  are  not,  ap- 
parently, always  successful  in  fitting 
them  for  their  future  callings,  and 
because  (and  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant) the  majority  of  the  teachers 
themselves  have  little  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  facts  of  nature  and  so 
cannot  instruct  their  pupils  thereon. 
It  is  only  wnthin  the  last  few  years 
that  those  extracts  which  I  have  read 
have  appeared  in  the  educational  code 
of  our  coimtry,  and.  perhaps,   it   will 


1)0  claimed  that  because  such  teach- 
ing is  not  compulsory,  no  methods  of 
instructions  have  been  devised.  Un- 
fortunately the  day  is  not  long  enough, 
the  school  hours  are  all  arranged  for — 
such  are  the  excuses  which  meet  our 
endeavors  to  realize  the  "pious  hopes" 
of  the  code,  and  in  the  meanwhile  chil- 
dren grow  up  without  sufficient  knowl- 
edge, for  example,  to  tell  a  robin  from 
a  thrush,  though  they  may  be  scholars 
enough  to  read  (and  of  this  they  are 
proud )  the  trash  which  is  circulated 
under  the  guise  of  literature  and  fic- 
tion. One  cannot  help  pitying  them — 
they  read  in  books  the  imaginings  of 
man,  while  they  are  blind  to  the  God 
created  wonders  which  surround  them 
on  all  sides ! 

The  present  system  of  teaching  cul- 
tivates the  brain  and  the  body,  but 
does  not  educate  the  heart,  and  so 
we  only  attain  half  the  possibilities  of 
our  being,  for  as  we  cultivate  the  one 
without  the  other  we  ignore  the  very 
means  for  applying  our  knowledge  to 
life — we  dig  forever  in  the  sand — 
w^e  are  like  the  Israelites  trying  to 
make  bricks  without  straw !  There- 
fore, either  as  individuals  or  as  coun- 
tries, we  must  strive  to  awaken  the 
fount  of  mercy  which  we  each  pos- 
sess, so  that,  to  quote  from  one  of 
your  own  poets : 

"Love  shall  lift  to  higher  goals. 
The  lowest  lives,  the  darkest  souls." 

It  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance 
for  humane  societies  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  cruelties  in  the  future 
similar  to  those  which  stained  the  rec- 
ord of  the  world's  past  history,  by 
creating  laws  and  by  punishing  the 
breakers  of  them,  l)ut  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  such  prosecutions  by  the 
wide  reaching,  influence  of  education. 

The  Royal  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  may  claim 
— not   with  mere  vaunting  pride,  but 
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with  humble  gratitude — to  have  first 
undertaken  a  crusade  for  humane  edu- 
cation— but  this  crusade  was  only  the 
result  of  much  earlier  stirrings  of  con- 
science. As  long  ago  as  1775,  Dr. 
Humphrey  Primatt  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  "Duty  of  Mercy  and  the 
Sin  of  Cruelty  to  Brute  Beasts,"  in 
which  he  pleaded  for  humane  educa- 
tion in  the  following  words  : 

"The  minds  of  children  are  natu- 
rally both  tender  and  susceptible  of 
soft  impressions  and  are  open  to  in- 
structions by  which  parents  may  lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  reverential  love 
for  themselves,  but  if  they  suffer  the 
child  to  commit  acts  of  cruelty  they 
harden  him."  Again,  a  few  years 
later,  in  1791,  Mary  Wollstonecraft, 
who  seemed  to  have  lived  so  many 
years  before  her  time,  published  a  book 
of  "Moral  Conversations  and  Stories" ; 
the  first  chapter  of  which  deals  with 
"The  Treatment  of  Animals,"  and  in 
the  following  passage  occurs : 

"God  created  the  world  and  every 
inhabitant  of  it.  He  is  then  called 
the  Father  of  all  creatures,  and  all  are 
made  to  be  happy.  He  made  those 
snails  you  despise,  and  caterpillars,  and 
spiders,  and  when  such  a  great  and 
wise  Being  has  taken  care  to  provide 
everything  necessary  for  the  meanest 
creature,  would  you  dare  to  kill  it 
merely  because  it  appears  to  you 
ugly  ?" 

Seeds  such  as  these  were  sown,  and 
appeared  to  pass  unheeded,  but  they 
flourished  in  the  minds  of  such  re- 
formers as  John  Wesley,  Lord  Erskin, 
Wilberforce,  and  "Humanity  Dick" 
Martin.  When  in  1824  the  R.  S.  P. 
C.  C.  was  founded,  one  of  its  chief 
aims  was  to  issue  pamphlets  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  But,  alas,  it 
took  more  than  that  to  make  them 
realize  things,  and  so,  while  still  bear- 
ing the  educational  work  in  mind  and 
fostering  it  by  a  continuous  issue  of 
leaflets,  and  also  by  starting  the  Ani- 


mal Sunday  Movement,  the  energies 
of  the  Society  had  to  be  directed  al- 
most entirely  to  prosecutions  and  the 
creation  of  preventative  laws.  The 
real  impetus  of  our  Society's  later 
educational  propaganda  came  from 
America.  We  shall  always  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  that  it  was  that 
splendid  and  untiring-  humanitarian, 
Mr.  Angell,  whose  loss  we  all  so  re- 
cently mourned,  who  came  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  visit  Europe  and  told 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts  (as  she  was  then) 
of  the  work  of  his  own  "Ladies'  Hu- 
mane Society."  And  so  our  own  La- 
dies' Educational  Committee  was 
formed.  This  Committee  issued  va- 
rious books  for  children,  notably  Mr. 
•  Charles  Bray's  "Our  Duty  to  Ani- 
mals," and  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris' 
"Humanity  School  Series."  The  So- 
ciety's journal,  "The  Animal  World," 
also  owed  its  inception  to  Mr.  Angell 
and  this  paper  has  grown  in  usefulness 
and  popularity  until  it  now  finds  eager 
readers  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
It  also  instituted  the  Annual  Essay 
Competitions  which  have  spread  all 
over  the  country  with  the  gratifying 
result  that  in  the  Competition  for  Lon- 
don alone,  last  year,  301,485  essays 
were  sent  in. 

Charles  Kingsley,  who  must  surely 
have  a  special  niche  in  our  affections 
for  the  work  he  did  to  popularize  the 
cause  of  the  animals,  started  in  a 
small  way  a  class  to  teach  the  vil- 
lage lads  at  Eversley  in  Hampshire, 
"whom  he  saw  idling  about,"  some  of 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  in  another 
Hampshire  village,  in  1874,  Florence 
Horatia  Suckling  started  a  "Humanity 
Class"  with  fortnightly  meetings  for 
the  study  of  nature. 

These  individual  attempts  to  incul- 
cate kindness  seem  to  have  started  al- 
most unconsciously,  for  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  classes  formed  for 
humanity  in  other  parts  of  England, 
Mrs.    Smithies,   the   authoress   of   the 
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well-known  ■"Mother's  I>essons  in 
Kindness  to  Animals,"  organized  in 
1875,  a  Band  of  Mercy  at  Wood  Green, 
Middlesex,  "to  protect  all  animals 
from  cruel  usage  and  to  promote  their 
humane  treatment."  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  movement  which  was 
taken  over  l)y  the  R.  S.  P.  C.  A.  in 
1883  and  which  has  now  spread  all 
over  the  world.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
active  Bands  affiliated  with  the  R.  S. 
P.  C.  A.,  besides  countless  others 
which  have  been  started  on  similar 
lines  in  connection  with  the  sister  So- 
cieties abroad.  In  connection  with 
this  movement  the  Society  publishes 
a  monthly  paper,  "Band  of  Mercy," 
a  service  book,  and  a  number  of  songs, 
plays  and  special  leaflets.  It  is  not 
too'  much  to  claim  that  the  movement 
has  been  one  of  the  moral  forces  which 
have  helped  the  Society  in  its  battle 
against  cruelty.  Its  influence  has  ex- 
tended beyond  its  own  members  and 
so  has  inspired  others  to  what  we  now 
recognize  as  a  healthier  and  saner  re- 
gard for  every  living  creature.  And 
what  has  this  Band  of  Mercy  Move- 
ment striven  to  teach — and  succeeded, 
too — I  venture  to  think  ?  It  has  taught 
us  that  though  man  was  given  the  do- 
minion over  animals,  this  gift  is  only 
a  sacred  trust  for  the  stewardship  of 
wdiich  we  shall  one  day  have  to  render 
an  account.  And  this  gift  is  ours  only 
because  we  are  endowed  with  higher 
mental  faculties  —  though,  unfortu- 
nately, like  the  man  in  the  parable  who 
received  the  one  talent,  we  often  bury 
it  in  pride  and  forget  that  "greatness 
lies  not  in  being  strong  but  in  the  right 
use  of  our  strength." 

And  how  can  we  best  inculcate  the 
teachings  of  this  great  Movement? 

The  bricks  with  which  we  must 
l)uild  upon  the  foundation  of  love  must 
be  justice.  We  must  teach  children 
l)y  appealing  to  their  inborn  sense 
of    iustice,    and    we    must,    above    all. 


take  care  never  to  outrage  that  sense 
in  our  treatment  of  themselves.  We 
must  appeal  to  their  love  by  telling 
them  of  the  love  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  animals,  and  we  must  also  be  ready 
to  live  up  to  our  own  teaching  and  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  animals  if  we 
would  have  our  children  respect  them, 
too.  \\'e  are  not  civilized  so  long 
as  we  take  pleasure  in  their  sufferings, 
and  if,  in  spite  of  our  boasted  civiliza- 
tion, we  allow  our  children  to  grow  up 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  feelings 
of  animals,  we  are  only  setting  back 
the  hand  of  time  and  handicapping 
the  children  for  their  future  lives. 

Nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
Plutarch  said :  "When  we  take  our 
recreation,  those  who  help  in  the  fun 
ought  to  share  in  it  and  be  amused 
as  well,"  and  yet  thousands  of  us  have 
not  realized  the  simple  truth  of  this, 
because  we  have  not  had  the  eyes  of 
our  hearts  opened,  in  spite  of  all  that 
mental  education  which  has  made  our 
childhood,  too  often,  a  time  of  misery  [ 
To  quote  again  from  the  words  of 
John  Bright,  "Humanity  to  animals  is 
a  great  point.  If  I  were  a  teacher  in 
a  school  I  would  make  it  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  my  business  to  im- 
press every  boy  and  girl  with  the  duty 
of  his  or  her  being  kind  to  animals." 
It  is  with  the  teachers  then  that  our 
hopes  lie.  They  can  lead  their  pupils 
to  become  true  nature  lovers,  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  the  fields  and  forests 
without  robbing  nests  or  catching- 
moths,  butterflies,  or  beetles.  The  idea 
that  to  be  a  student  of  nature  you  must 
go  about  with  nets,  killing  bottles  and 
pins  is,  happily,  becoming  an  exploded 
one,  thanks  to  the  many  and  beautiful 
books  on  nature  study.  As  has  been 
well  said :  "We  need  to  get  back  to 
the  natural  method  of  studying  the 
open  book  of  nature,  and  to  instruct 
the  young  to  observe  the  free  and  liv- 
ing animals  and  insects,  instead  of 
brooding  over  stuffed  corpses  in  a  mu- 
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seum."  "Surely,"  said  Thoreau,  "the 
most  important  part  of  an  animal  is 
its  anhna,  its  vital  spirit,  on  which  is 
based  its  character,  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars by  which  it  most  concerns  us." 

The  teacher,  be  he  parent,  master 
or  guardian,  must  perhaps  dig  deep  to 
find  the  heart  of  his  pupil,  but  once 
having  discovered  it,  and  made  it  re- 
spond to  some  kindly  act  or  interesting 
anecdote,  he  can  go  on,  sure  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  touched  the 
desired  chord.  By  letting  the  child 
know  of  the  wonders  of  nature  around 
him,  by  giving  him  the  good  example 
of  such  simple  acts  as  feeding  birds 
in  winter,  or  watering  thirsty  animals 
in  summer,  and  by  giving  him  the  little 
duties  of  observing  and  being  kind  to 
some  particular  wild  animal  or  bird, 
he  will  have  started  a  habit  which  will 
grow  and  flourish,  till  the  pupil,  by 
second  nature,  comes  to  respect  the 
rights  of  his  animal  neighbors  and 
thereby  also  respect  those  of  his  fel- 
low humans.  Give  a  child  some  idea 
of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
those  creatures  which  are  chiefly  at 
his  mercy — let  him  imagine  it  suf- 
fering if  ill-treated,  let  him  know  that 
it  has  an  individuality  and  understand- 
ing all  its  own — and  that  child  will  re- 
spond with  interested  tenderness  and 
a  remembering  sense  of  indebtedness 
which  will  grow  into  a  fixed  habit. 

So,  starting  by  teaching  kindness 
to  animals,  a  whole  new  world  of  pos- 
sible means  of  reform  will  open  out 
and  the  seed  will  be  sown  whereby 
the  pupil  will  become  that  much  de- 
sired person — a  good  citizen — respect- 
ing others  and  respected  by  others. 
For,  to  quote  Richard  Jeoffries,  "if 
you  wish  your  children  to  think  deep 
things,  to  know  the  holiest  emotions, 
take  them  to  the  woods  and  hills,  and 
give  them  freedom  of  the  meadows." 

Those  dwellers  in  town  who  cannot 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  close  communion 
with  God's  nature  in  the  fields  can  also 
have  their  share  of  its  pleasures.   They 


can  in  the  class  be  given  dictation 
from  sound  and  sensible  nature  books ; 
the}'  can  have  a  set  of  them  as  facts 
of  natural  history,  instead  of  useless 
proverbs  which  often  only  inculcate 
priggishness ;  they  can  be  set  essays 
on  nature  subjects,  first  having  been 
given  reading  lessons  on  the  habits, 
proper  treatment  and  needs  of  animals 
to  stir  their  sense  of  observation  and 
train  their  hearts  to  think  of  doing 
kind  actions,  and  their  memories  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  any  animal  in 
their  charge.  In  countless  ways  na- 
ture and  the  country-side  can  be 
brought  into  the  class  room  and  the 
home,  not  by  collections  nor  by  dissec- 
tions, but  by  the  memory  and  by  the 
heart.  And  in  their  recreation  and  en- 
tertainments similar  methods  can  be 
adopted — always  taking  care  to  keep 
up  the  right  tone  by  avoiding  to  make 
the  subject  one  for  jokes  and  cari- 
catures. So,  by  plays  and  songs,  by 
lantern  lectures  and  addresses,  humane 
education,  a  subject  which  is  worthy 
of  the  serious  attention  of  all  who 
strive  for  the  public  g;ood,  can  be 
furthered  until  we  reach  that  ideal 
state  when  no  cruelty  even  to  human 
b.eings  will  be  possible,  because  all  chil- 
dren (the  men  and  women  of  the  fu- 
ture) will  have  been  taught  to  re- 
spect their  neighbors — human  and  ani- 
mal alike,  for,  as  the  late  Frederick 
Harrison  said,  "man's  morality  to- 
wards the  lower  animals  is  a  vital  and 
indeed  fundamental  part  of  his  mor- 
ality towards  his  fellow  men."  So, 
encouraged  by  the  signs  of  a  better  fu- 
ture, judged  from  the  gratifying  in- 
terest and  attention  which  are  given 
to  the  subject,  we  may  go  forward 
hopefully.  A  more  humane  and  con- 
siderate spirit  has  gradually  evolved 
so  that  there  is  more  than  half  a  truth 
in  the  saying  of  a  young  essayist  who, 
in  writing  of  the  cat,  said  that  it  was 
supposed  to  have  nine  lives,  "but,"  he 
added,  "it  did  not  now  need  them,  be- 
cause of  Christianity." 
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"LEND  ME  YOUR  EARS" 

Although  Solomon  recognized  and 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  "a  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast" — 
it  has  taken  humanity  at  large  many 
centuries  to  see  that  animals  have  a 
rightful  claim  for  consideration  and 
good  treatment.  During  the  middle 
ages,  animals  were  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  ill-usuage,  and  their  condi- 
tion failed  to  excite  even  pity.  Any 
appeal  in  their  behalf  was  regarded 
with  scorn,  as  it  was  maintained  that 
a  man  had  a  property  right  to  treat 
any  animal  in  his  possession  as  he 
might  choose  to  do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  rights  of  animals  were 
advocated  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  his 
work  of  "Introduction  to  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morals  and  Legislation,"  and 
also  by  John  Lawrence  in  a  book  en- 
titled. "Philosophical  Treatise  on  the 
j\Ioral  Duties  of  jNIan  toward  the 
Brute  Creation." 

The  next  advocate  of  humanitarian - 
ism  was  Lord  Erskine,  at  that  time  the 
greatest  orator  of  the  English  bar.  In 
the  conflict  between  the  opposing 
forces  of  good  and  evil,  kindness  and 
cruelty,  civilization  and  barbarism, 
there  have  always  been  a  bright  par- 
ticular few%  who  have  been  so  imbued 
with  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  so 
firm  in  their  conviction  that  all  creat- 


ures are  free  born,  and  that  love  is  the 
way  of  salvation,  that  tbey  have  moved 
in  the  world  like  torches  of  inspira- 
tion, throwing  light  upon  the  dark 
ways  of  existence.  Such  a  light  was 
Lord  Erskine  when  he  rose  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  the  year  i8ii,  and 
in  a  flame  and  flash  of  eloquence 
pleaded  for  justice  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

He  introduced  into  parliament  a  bi!! 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  provid- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
maltreated  them.  The  reading  of  the 
bill  was  greeted  with  loud  cries  of 
derision  and  jeers,  for  the  English  no- 
bility was  not  ready  to  comprehend  the 
great  principle  of  right  underlying" 
the  appeal.  Lord  Erskine.  completely 
discouraged  and  crushed  by  the  in- 
sulting reception  accorded  him.  with- 
drew the  bill  and  abandoned  all  hope 
of  accomplishing  any  reform  in  that 
direction.  Thus  he  was  set  upon  and 
his  torch  extinguished,  though  not  be- 
fore it  had  lighted  another  apostle  of 
kindness  on  his  way, — Richard  Martin, 
who  eleven  years  later  introduced  a 
similar  bill  into  the  House.  Follow- 
ing ignorant  tradition,  the  same  stra- 
tegic methods  that  had  overpowered 
Lord  Erskine  were  employed  to  de- 
feat ^Martin.  The  howling  and  hoot- 
ing had  begun  when  "Humanity  ]\Iar- 
tin,"  as  he  was  called,  stepped  out  from 
his  seat  and  pealing  off  his  coat  and 
rolling  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  the 
protection  of  animals,  and  that  he 
would  meet  any  man  then  and  there 
who  dared  to  oppose  that  bill.  The 
man's  splendid  spirit  of  fearless  earn- 
estness, emphasized  by  his  appearance 
of  physical  strength  captivated  and 
commanded  his  hearers,  and  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  ceased  and  the 
bill  became  law. 

This  law.  known  as  "Martin's  Act." 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  humane 
legislation  as  the  very  first  providing 
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for  the  protection  of  animals  and  the 
punishment  of  those  who  ill  treat  them. 
It  established  the  fact  that  food,  rest, 
proper  care  and  usa.s^e  were  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  animals. 

Martin  and  a  few  sympathetic 
friends,  met  at  Slaughter's  Coffee 
House  in  London,  in  June,  1824,  and 
a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  these  inalienable  rights. 
This  society  was  the  first  in  the  world 
to  be  organized  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  This  society  is  to- 
day, a  permanently  powerful  institu- 
tion, with  agencies  all  over  England, 
furnishing  in  truth,  the  model  after 
which  most  other  societies  have  been 
patterned. 

Forty  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  English  society,  the  movement  be- 
gan in  this  country,  being  introduced 
by  Henry  Bergh,  to  whose  supreme 
self  sacrifice  and  energy,  the  active 
practical  work  of  animal  protection  in 
America,  owes  its  origin.  He  was  the 
first  person  to  openly  attempt  to  edu- 
cate public  sentiment  to  a  higher  con- 
cept of  the  animal  creation  and  man's 
duty  toward  it. 

For  the  courageous,  masterly  way  in 
which  Henry  Ilergh  met  and  overcame 
the  brutal,  callous  indifference,  the 
active  antagonism  and  contemptuous 
ridicule  of  the  people  he  had  resolved 
to  interest,  we  owe  him  all  honor.  That 
he  could  voluntarily  plunge  into  so 
great  a  sea  of  trouble  and  breast  the 
tide  of  hard  work  and  public  criticism 
is  as  self-less  an  act  as  is  known  in  the 
history  of  philanthropy. 

After  the  founding  of  the  New 
York  Society,  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety was  established.  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society  was  the  third  Society  or- 
ganized in  this  country.  Since  that 
time,  over  five  hundred  societies  have 
been  founded  in  the  United  States. 
This  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
American  Humane  Association,  the 
federation  of  local  societies. 


It  was  in  1869  that  George  C.  Walk- 
er, Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Julian  S.  Rum- 
sey,  Belden  F.  Culver,  Ranch  S.  N 
Wilcox,  and  T.  B.  Brown  organized 
I  he  Ilhnois  Humane  Society.  Edwin 
Lee  Brown  was  elected  first  president ; 
John  C.  Dore  succeeded  him ;  Richard 
P.  Denckson  followed  and  John  G. 
Shortall  was  made  president  in  1877 
being  re-elected  to  that  office  for  twen- 
ty-eight consecutive  years.  Mr.  John 
L.  Shortall  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  and  served  for  four  years, 
until  February,  1910,  when  Mr.  Walter 
Butler  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

The  Society  was  organized  primar- 
ily on  account  of  the  cruelties  existino- 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  Later,  the 
Society  was  prompted  to  include  pro- 
tective work  for  children  by  the  many 
cases  of  cruelty  to  children  that  came 
to  its  attention.  Out  of  the  efforts  to 
protect  dumb  animals  from  cruelty, 
grew  the  more  important  work  of  pro- 
tecting helpless  children.  At  the  time 
there  was  no  other  public  non-sec- 
tarian society  to  which  such  complaints 
could  be  made.  Today,  we  have  many 
charitable  societies,  industrial  schools, 
homes,  and  a  Juvenile  Court  to  share 
in   this   child   saving  work. 

The  Society  is  an  educational,  per- 
suasive and  preventive  agencv.  Its 
officers  are  constantly  engaged  in  cau- 
tioning and  prosecuting  persons  guilty 
<if  cruelty  to  either  children  or  animals. 
It  seeks  to  protect  the  defenseless  and 
elevate  human  nature.  It  is  a  visible 
(and  sometimes  invisible)  power 
reaching  out  to  shield  children  and 
animals.  It  does  a  great  public  work. 
These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
individuals  may  help  it  to  do  more  : 

By  encouraging  children  in  acts  of 
kindness,  and  discouraging  amuse- 
ments or  sports  that  tend  toward  in- 
humanity. 

By  teaching  those  having  animals 
in   charge   how   surelv   their  own   in- 
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terests  are  involved  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  animals  themselves. 

By  admonishing  drivers  whose  ani- 
mals show  fatigue  and  suffering ;  and 
reporting  those  who  over-drive  and 
over-load  or  cruelly  starve  and  other- 
wise abuse  their  animals. 

I'y  reporting  all  cases  of  known 
crueltv  to  children  and  animals  to  this 
Society. 

Bv  refusing  to  patronize  any  trades- 
people who  use  ill-conditioned  ani- 
mals, or  to  employ  cabs,  carriages  or 
omnibuses  drawn  by  horses  or  mules 
unfit  for  service. 

By  furthering  humane  education  in 
the  iiome,  school  and  church. 

By  becoming  a  member  of  The 
Blinois  Humane  Society.  This  So- 
cietv  is  the  agent  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty.  The  demands  made  upon  it 
have  constantly  increased,  and  it 
needs  increased  membership  to  meet 
the  demand. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

\\'e  are  in  receipt  of  Christmas  and 
Xew  Year's  greetings  from  Mrs.  Jean- 
nette  C.  Ryder  and  JMme.  Suarez  and 
their  famous  Bando  de  Piedad,  of 
Havana,  Cuba ;  from  Mr.  H.  Clay 
Preston,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  from 
]\Ir.  ]\Iatthew  McCurrie.  of  the  San 
Francisco  Society ;  from  Mr.  Oscar  A. 
Trounstine.  of  the  Ohio  Humane  So- 
ciety at  Cincinnati,  and  from  Dr.  Will- 
iam O.  Stillman,  President  of  the 
American  Humane  Association. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you.  We  would 
like  to  have  said  it  in  person,  but  these 
printed  words  must  take  the  place 
of  the  spoken  greeting. 

This  is  the  lime  of  kindred  joy, 
when  kindliness  and  hearty  welcome 
span  the  world.  Here's  happiness  to 
you  who  know  better  than  most  people 
that 

"True  Happiness,  if  understood 
Consists  alone  in  doing  good." 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  DOCKING 

(i.)  Is  it  not  true  that  in  spite  of 
the  various  State  laws  against  the 
practice  of  docking  horses'  tails,  many 
docked  horses  are  to  be  seen  in  our 
cities  and  elsewhere,  l)eing  driven  just 
as  though  it  were  no  crime? 

(2.)  Does  not  this  fact  conclusive- 
ly prove  that  the  present  laws  on  this 
subject  are  radically  defective,  either 
in  their  provision  or  enforcement? 

(3. )  ^^^ould  not  a  Federal  law  em- 
bracing the  following  provisions  be 
fully  eiitective  if  enacted  and  enforced, 
and  would  it  not  be  pretty  sure  of  be- 
ing enforced  if  it  were  enacted  by 
Congress  ? 

Let  the  law  provide  that  no  tail  shall 
be  docked  for  the  reason  that  a 
diseased  condition  in  the  tail  requires 
it  until  a  state  board  of  Humane 
Veterinary  Surgeons  shall  decide,  after 
examination,  that  such  necessity  actu- 
ally exists.  The  penalty  for  docking, 
or  having  in  possession  a  dock-tailed 
horse  or  importing  into  the  United 
States,  or  attempting  to  import  such 
horse  or  horses  shall  be 

(i.)  The  confiscation  of  the  horse 
by  the  Humane  Society  without  any 
remuneration   to  the  owner. 

(2.)  A  fine  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, one  hundred  of  which  shall  go  to 
the  person  who  gives  the  information 
leading  to  the  arrest. 

With  such  a  law  as  this  there  would 
be  no  docking  of  horses'  tails.  No 
law  which  only  incriminates  the  party 
doing  the  docking,  and  imposing  but 
a  slight  penalty,  will  ever  prove  any- 
thing but  a  miserable  failure.  Let  us 
have  a  law  by  which  the  horse  will 
be  fully  protected,  and  to  do  this  it 
must  be  a  law  having  a  penalty  that 
is  both  certain  and  severe. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Poland, 
Freeland,  Muskingum  Co.,  Ohio. 
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CHILDREN'S    DEPARTMENT 

THE  SQUIRRELS  THAT  LIVED  IN  A  HOUSE 

Harriet   Beecher  Stowe. 

Pubiished  in   Sherwood's   Fourth   Reader  in    1S67    (Abridged). 


Once  upon  a  time  a  man  went  out 
into  a  great  forest,  and  cut  away  the 
trees,  and  built  there  a  very  nice  Httle 
cottage.  It  was  set  very  low  on  the 
ground,  and  had  very  large  bow-win- 
dows, and  so  much  of  it  was  glass  that 
one  could  look  through  it  on  every 
side  and  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  forest.  You  could  see  the  shadows 
of  the  fern-leaves,  as  they  flickered 
and  wavered  over  the  ground,  and 
the  scarlet  partridge-berry  and  win- 
tergreen  plums  that  matted  round  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  the  bright  spots 
of  sunshine  that  fell  through  their 
branches  and  went  dancing  about 
among  the  bushes  and  leaves  at  their 
roots. 

You  may  be  sure  that  such  a  strange 
thing  as  a  great  mortal  house  for 
human  beings  to  live  in  did  not  come 
into  this  wikl  wood  without  making 
quite  a  stir  and  excitement  among 
the  inhabitants  that  lived  there  before. 
All  the  time  it  was  building,  there 
was  the  greatest  possible  commotion 
in  the  breasts  of  all  the  older  popu- 
lation; and  there  wasn't  even  a  black 
ant,  or  a  cricket  that  did  not  have  his 
own  opinion  about  it,  and  did  not  tell 
the  other  ants  and  crickets  just  what 
he  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  in 
cou  sequence. 

(  )ld  Mrs.  Rabbit  declared  that  the 
hammering  and  pounding  made  her 
nervous,  and  give  her  most  melancholy 
forebodings  of  evil  times. 

The  old  chestnut-tree  that  grew  on 
the  edge  of  the  woodland  ravine,  drew 
a  great  sigh  which  shook  all  his  leaves 
and  expressed  it  as  his  conviction  that 
no  good  would  ever  come  of  it, — a 
conviction  that  at  once  struck  to  the 
heart    of    everv    chestnut-burr.      The 


squirrels  talked  together  of  the  dread- 
ful state  of  things  that  would  ensue. 
'Why,"  said  old  Father  Gray,  "it's 
evident  that  Nature  made  the  nuts 
for  us;  but  one  of  these  great  human 
creatures  will  carry  off  and  gorman- 
dize upon  what  would  Iceep  a  hundred 
poor  familes  of  squirrels  in  com- 
fort." 

Old  Ground-mole  said  it  did  not  re- 
quire very  sharp  eyes  to  see  into  the 
future,  and  it  would  just  end  in  bring- 
ing down  the  price  of  real  estate  in 
the  whole  vicinity,  so  that  every  de- 
cent-minded and  respectable  quad- 
ruped would  be  obliged  to  move  away ; 
for  his  part,  he  was  ready  to  sell  out 
for  anything  he  could  get.  The  blue- 
birds and  bobolinks,  it  is  true,  took 
more  cheerful  views  of  matters ;  but 
then,  as  old  Mrs.  Ground-mole  ob- 
served, they  were  a  flighty  set, — half 
their  time  careering  and  dissipating 
in  the  Southern  States — and  could  not 
be  expected  to  have  that  patriotic  at- 
tachment to  their  native  soil  that  those 
had  who  had  grubbed  in  it  from  their 
earliest  days. 

"This  race  of  man,'"  said  the  old 
chestnut  tree,  "is  never  ceasing  in  its 
restless  warfare  on  Nature.  In  our 
forest  solitudes,  hitherto,  how  peace- 
fully, how  quietly,  how  regularly,  has 
everything  gone  on !  Not  a  flower 
has  missed  its  appointed  time  of  blos- 
soming, or  failed  to  perfect  its  fruit. 
No  matter  how  hard  has  been  the 
winter,  how  loud  the  winds  have 
roared,  and  how  high  the  snow-banks 
have  been  piled,  all  has  come  right 
again  in  spring.  Not  the  least  root 
has  lost  itself  under  the  snows,  so  as 
not  to  be  readv  with  its  fresh  leaves 
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and  blossoms  when  the  snn  returns  to 
melt  the  frosty  chains  of  winter. 

"We  have  storms  sometimes  that 
threaten  to  shake  everything  to  pieces, 
—the  thunder  roars,  the  lightning- 
flashes  and  the  winds  howl  and  beat ; 
but,  when  all  is  past,  every  thing  comes 
out  better  and  brighter  than  before — 
not  a  bird  is  killed,  not  the  frailest 
flower  destroyed.  But  man  comes,  and 
in  one  day  he  will  make  a  desolation 
that  centuries  cannot  repair.  Ignorant 
boor  that  he  is,  and  all  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  glorious  works  of 
Nature,  it  seems  to  be  his  glory  to  be 
able  to  destroy  in  a  few  hours  what 
it  was  the  work  of  ages  to  produce. 

In  spite  of  all  this  disquiet  about  it, 
the  little  cottage  grew  and  was  fin- 
ished. When  it  was  all  arranged,  and 
the  garden  walks  laid  out,  and  beds 
of  flowers  planted  around,  it  began 
to  be  confessed,  even  among  the  most 
critical,  that  it  was  not  after  all  so 
bad  a  thing  as  w^as  to  have  been 
feared. 

A  black  ant  went  in  one  day  and 
made  a  tour  of  exploration  up  and 
down,  over  chairs  and  tables,  up  the 
ceilings  and  down  again,  and,  coming 
out,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Crickets' 
Gazette,  in  which  he  described  the  new 
abode  as  a  veritable  palace.  Several 
butterflies  fluttered  in  and  sailed  about 
and  were  wonderfully  delighted,  and 
then  a  bumble-bee  and  two  or  three 
honey-bees,  who  expressed  themselves 
well  pleased  with  the  house,  but  more 
especially  enchanted  with  the  garden. 

In  fact,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
proprietors  were  very  fond  of  the 
rural  solitudes  of  Nature,  and  had 
come  out  there  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
joying themselves  undisturbed — that 
they  watched  and  spared  the  anemones 
and  the  violets,  and  bloodroots,  and 
dog-tooth  violets,  and  little  woolly 
rolls  of  fern  that  began  to  grow  up 
under  the  trees  in  spring, — that  they 
never   allowed   a   gun  to   be   fired   to 


scare  the  birds,  and  watched  the  build- 
ing of  their  nests  with  the  greatest 
interest, — then  an  opinion  in  favor  of 
human  beings  began  to  gain  ground, 
and  every  cricket  and  bird  and  beast 
was  loud  in  their  praise. 

"^lamma,"  said  young  Tit-bit,  a 
frisky  young  squirrel,  to  his  mother 
one  day,  "why  won't  you  let  Frisky 
and  me  go  into  that  pretty  new  cottage 
to  play?" 

"My  dear,"  said  the  mother,  who 
was  a  very  wary  and  careful  old 
squirrel,  "how  can  you  think  of  it? 
Men  are  full  of  devices  for  traps  and 
pitfalls,  and  who  could  say  what 
might  happen  if  you  put  yourself  in 
their  power?  If  you  had  wings  like 
the  butterflies  and  bees,  you  might  fly 
in  and  out  again,  and  .so  gratify  your 
curiosity ;  but,  as  matters  stand,  it's 
best  for  you  to  keep  well  out  of  their 
way." 

"But,  mother,  there  is  such  a  good 
woman  lives  there !  I  believe  she  is 
a  good  fairy,  and  she  seems  to  love  us 
all  so;  she  sits  in  the  bow-window 
and  watches  us  for  hours,  and  she 
scatters  corn  all  round  'at  the  roots  of 
the  tree  for  us  to  eat." 

"She  is  nice  enough,"  said  the  old 
mother  squirrel,  "if  you  keep  far 
enough  off,  but  I  tell  you,  you  can't 
be  too  careful." 

Now  this  good  fairy  that  the  squirrels 
discoursed  about  was  a  nice  little  old 
woman  whom  the  children  used  to  call 
Aunt  Esther,  and  she  was  a  dear  lover 
of  birds  and  squirrels  and  all  sorts 
of  animals,  and  had  studied  their  little 
ways  till  she  knew  just  what  would 
please  them ;  and  so  every  day  she 
would  throw  out  crumbs  for  the  spar- 
rows, and  little  bits  of  thread  and 
wool  and  cotton  to  help  the  birds  that 
were  building  their  nests,  and  would 
scatter  corn  and  nuts  for  the  squirrels ; 
and  while  she  sat  at  her  work  in  the 
bow-window  she  would  smile  to  see 
the  birds  flving  awav  with  the  wool. 
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and  the  squirrles  nibljling  their  nuts. 
After  awhile  the  birds  grew  so  tame 
that  they  would  hop  into  the  bow-win- 
dow, and  cat  their  crumbs  off  the  car- 
pet. 

"There,  mamma,"  :;aid  Tit-bit  and 
Frisky,  "only  see !  Jenny  Wren  and 
Cock  Robin  have  been  in  at  the  bow- 
window,  and  it  didn't  hurt  them,  and 
wliv  can't  we  eo?" 


"Well,  my  dears,"  said  the  old 
Mother  Squirrel,  "you  must  do  it  very 
carefully,  never  forget  that  you  haven't 
wings  like  Jenny  Wren  and  Cock 
Robin." 

So  the  next  day  Aunt  Esther  laid 
a  train  of  corn  from  the  roots  of  the 
trees    to    the   bow-window,    and   then 


from  the  l)ow-win(low  to  her  work- 
basket,  which  stood  on  the  floor  be- 
side her ;  and  then  she  put  quite  a 
handful  of  corn  in  the  work-basket 
and  sat  down  by  it,  and  seemed  in- 
tent on  her  sewing.  Very  soon,  creep, 
creep,  creep,  came  Tit-bit  and  Frisky 
to  the  window,  and  then  into  the  room, 
just  as  sly  and  as  still  as  could  be,  and 
Aunt  Esther  sat  just  like  a  statue  for 
fear  of  disturbing  them.  They  looked 
all  around  in  high  glee,  and  when  they 
came  to  the  basket  it  seemed  to  them 
a  wonderful  little  siunmer-house,  made 
on  purpose  for  them  to  play  in.  They 
nosed  about  in  it,  and  turned  over  the 
scissors  and  the  needle-book,  and  took 
a  nibble  at  her  white  wax,  and  jostled 
the  spools,  meanwhile  stowing  away 
the  corn  each  side  of  their  litle  chops, 
till  they  both  of  them  looked  as  if 
they  had  the  mumps. 

At  last  Aunt  Esther  put  out  her 
hand  to  touch  them,  when,  whisk- 
frisk,  out  they  went  and  up  the  trees, 
chattering  and  laughing,  before  she 
had  time  even  to  wink. 

But  after  this  they  used  to  come  in 
every  day,  and  when  she  put  corn  in 
her  hand  and  held  it  very  still,  they 
w  ould  eat  out  of  it ;  and,  finally,  they 
would  get  into  her  hand,  until  one 
dav  she  gently  closed  it  over  them, 
and  Frisky  and  Tit-bit  were  fairly 
caught. 

O,  how  their  hearts  beat!  but  the 
good  fairy  only  spoke  gently  to  them, 
and  soon  unclosed  her  hand  and  let 
them  go  again.  So,  day  after  day, 
they  grew  to  have  more  and  more  faith 
in  her,  till  they  would  climb  into  her 
work-basket,  sit  on  her  shoulder,  or 
nestle  awav  in  her  lap  as  she  sat  sew- 
ing, and  the  squirrels  continued  to 
make  the  place  a  favorite  resort. 
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THE  SQUIRREL'S  ARITHMETIC 

High    on    the    branch    of    a    walunt-tree 

A   bright-eyed   gqnirrel  sat. 
Whnt  was  he  thinking  so  earnestly, 

And  what  was  he  looking   at? 

Tlie  forest  was  greeii  around  him, 

The  sky  all  over  his  head; 
His   nest  was   in   a   hollow   limb, 

And    bis    children    snug    in    bed. 

He   was   doing  a   problem   o  "er   and   o  'er, 

Busily  thinliing  was  he 
How    many   nuts    for    this    winter 's    store 

Could  he  hide  in  the  hollow  tree. 

He  sat  so  still  on  the  swaying  bough 
You  might  have  thought  him  asleep. 

Oh,  no ;  he  was  trying  to  reckon  now 
The  nuts  the  babies  could  eat. 

Then   suddenly   he   frisked   about, 

And  down  the  tree  he  ran. 
' '  The  best  way  to  do,  without  a  doubt, 

Is  to  gather  all  I  can." 

— Annie   Douglass    Bell. 


"SUNNY  JIM"  A  DOQ  POLICEMAN 

A  poor,  forlorn  dog',  with  every  out- 
ward sign  of  loneliness,  made  his  ap- 
[jcarance  one  day  in  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas, and  the  merchants  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  effort  to  drive  him 
away  from  their  doors.  Although 
lonely  and  neglected,  the  dog-  refused 
to  make  friends  with  any  one,  content- 
ing himself  with  mute  appeals  to  the 
passersby  in  a  vain  search  for  the 
master  who  had  deserted  him. 

Robert  M.  Dunlop,  the  policeman  on 
the  beat,  noticed  the  friendless  dog, 
and  his  heart  went  out  to  him.  A 
beautiful  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two.  During  the  first  few^ 
days  the  dog,  christened  "Sunny  Jim" 
l)y  its  new  master,  deliberately  walked 
the  beat  with  the  policeman,  finding 
shelter,  no  man  knew  where,  during 
the  long  hours  of  the  night,  and 
being  fed,  while  "on  duty,''  by  his 
protector.  Each  morning  as  Patrol- 
man Dunlop  took  up  his  duties  he  ex- 
pected to  have  Sunny  Jim  missing,  but 
wdien,  after  a  few  days,  he  found  that 


the  dog  had  decided  to  remain  on  the 
force,  he  took  Jim  home  with  him. 

Sunny  Jim  is  the  friendliest  dog 
imaginable,  yet  reserved  to  a  degree^; 
but  once  his  friendship  is  given,  it  re- 
mains unshaken  to  the  end.  Walking 
by  the  side  of  the  policeman,  he  pre* 
sents  a  stmny  spectacle  in  all  truth, 
with  his  tail  waving  a  gay  welcome- 
to  his  acquaintances,  while  he  attends 
strictly  to  business,  not  paying  the 
least  attention  to  the  armv  of  dogs 
met  during  the  course  of"  his  beat. 
Xo  power  seems  strong  enough  to 
tempt  him  away  from  the  feet  of 
his  master,  and,  let  Mr.  Dunlop  be 
called  in  to  make  an  arrest  or  to  pacify 
some  disturbing  element,  faithful  Sun- 
ny must  go  there,  too.  Not  by  sign  or 
sound  does  he  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness of  his  master,  evidently  convinced 
of  the  fact  that  the  patrolman  is  big 
and  brave  enough  to  take  care  of  him- 
self in  any  emergency. 

When  the  patrolman  is  detailed  on 
"night  duty,"  Sunny  also  makes  the 
shift,  and  sleeps  in  the  daytime,  just  as 
does  his  master.  He  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  dog  in 
Kansas  City,  if  not  in  the  world,  "that 
regularly  w-alks  a  beat  and  wears  a 
badge. 

Once  when  Mr.  Dunlop  was  ill  for 
a  few  days,  Sunny  Jim  patrolled  the 
beat  alone.  He  made  the  "box"  regu- 
larly, where  he  would  wait  for  a  few 
seconds,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  pa- 
trolman, and  then  slowly  march  on, 
until  time  for  the  next  "call"  to  head- 
quarters. When  Sunny  patrolled  the 
beat  alone,  he  was  as  methodical  as 
clock  work  and  did  not  spend  a  mo- 
ment in  play  with  the  other  dogs  he 
chanced  to  meet.  He  returned  to  his 
home  and  master  exactly  at  the  right 
hour,  and  ate  his  supper  with  the  con- 
scious  air  of  having  earned   it. 

'—  r.  T.  Martin. 
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CASES    IN    COURT 


A  woman  reported  a  horse  in  bad 
condition  from  over-driving,  and  asked 
that  an  officer  be  sent  to  make  an 
examination. 

The  animal  was  very  thin  and  iame. 
The  owner  was  arrested  for  having 
caused  the  horse  to  be  worked. 

Judge  Fake  fined  the  man  $3.00  and 
costs,  amounting  to  $11.50,  which  was 
paid. 

Record  85;  Case  818. 


Officer  Caulson,  of  the  First  Pre- 
cinct, arrested  an  eighteen  year  old 
boy  for  having  cruelly  whipped  the 
horse  he  was  driving,  over  the  head 
and  neck. 

When  the  case  came  to  trial  before 
Judge  Newcomer,  the  boy's  mother 
told  the  court  that  this  son  was  the 
main  support  of  the  family,  including 
herself  and  six  children. 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  mother, 
the  Judge  discharged  the  boy  without 
a  fine,  telling  him,  as  he  did  so,  that  if 
his  desire  were  law  he  would  have  the 
same  kind  of  a  whipping  that  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  horse  administered 
as  his  punishment. 

Record  86 ;  Case  270. 


An  officer  of  the  Society  arrested 
a  man  for  working  a  horse  that  was 
too  stifT  and  sore  to  be  fit  for  service. 
A  warrant  was  also  sworn  out  for 
the  owner  of  the  horse. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  was  heard 
by  Judge  Fake,  who  discharged  the 
driver  and  fined  the  owner  $3.00  and 
costs,  $11.50  in  all. 

Record  85;  Case  713. 


Officer  William  Reedy,  of  the  Stan- 
ton Avenue  Police  Station,  locked  up 
a  man  for  disorderly  conduct  and 
crueltv  to  animals.  While  intoxicated 
the  man  had  tried  to  cut  off  his  dog's 
tail  with  a  hatchet.     Fortunately   for 


the  dog.  the  officer  was  a  witness  to 
the  cruel  act  and  notified  a  humane 
officer  where  the  dog  could  be  found. 

A  woman  in  respondent's  neighbor- 
hood had  taken  charge  of  the  animal 
and  tenderly  cared  for  it.  When  the 
officer  examined  it  he  found  three  bad 
cuts  on  the  tail  and  one  on  the  back. 

The  case'  came  up  for  trial  the  next 
day  and  Judge  Dolan  fined  the  man 
$10.00  and  costs,  amounting  to  $16.00. 
As  he  had  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  the  fine,  he  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Correction. 

Record  86;  Case  229. 


]\Iiss  Rose  B.  Jolly,  Secretary  of 
the  Humane  Society  of  Alacomb,  Illi- 
nois, was  instrumental  in  bringing  two 
men  of  Industr}',  Illinois,  to  justice, 
for  over-driving  and  cruelly  beating  a 
horse. 

The  case  was  taken  into  a  justice 
court  and  the  men  fined  $10.00  and 
costs. 

Record  85  ;  Case  733. 


The  South  Side  Police  placed  a  man 
under  arrest  for  working  and  mal- 
treating an  unfit  horse,  and  sent  for  a 
humane  officer  to  take  charge  of  the 
case. 

The  horse  was  an  old  bay  mare, 
blind  in  both  eyes  and  very  feeble,  and 
had  fallen  on  the  street.  The  humane 
officer  destroyed  it. 

Judge  Fry  heard  the  evidence  in  the 
case  the  following  day  and  fined  the 
man  $3.00  and  costs. 

Record  86;  Case  220. 


A  woman  reported  a  horse  in  bad 
condition  at  Forty-third  street  and 
Ashland  avenue. 

A  humane  officer  examined  the 
horse — one  of  a  team  of  grays — and 
discovered  that  it  had  a  large  sore  on 
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the  neck  and  that  the  mate  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  sore  shoulder. 

The  driver  was  locked  up  and  a 
warrant  sworn  out  for  the  owner. 
Judge  Walker  heard  the  evidence  in 
the  case  and  fined  the  owner  $3.00  and 
costs,  amounting  to  $11.50;  fine  and 
costs  paid. 

Record  85  ;  Case  621. 


Officer  Breitung,  of  the  Mounted 
Squad,  held  a  man  for  driving  a  horse 
with  a  sore  shoulder,  and  called  a  hu- 
mane officer  to  examine  the  horse. 

The  driver  was  placed  under  arrest. 

Judge  Blake  heard  the  evidence  and 
fined  the  driver  $3.00  and  costs — total 
$11.50,  which  was  paid  by  the  man's 
employer. 

Record  85  ;  Case  '/2'j. 


man  for  brutally  beating  some  cows 
he  was  driving.  It  was  charged  that 
he  had  kicked  one  cow  in  the  stomach 
while  it  was  lying  down. 

The  owner  of  the  cows  lived  at 
Riverside. 

The  driver  was  fined  $3.00  and  costs 
by   Judge    Stewart. 

Record  85  ;  Case  'j'j2. 


The    Lawndale    Police    arrested    a 


The  Maxwell  Police  .Station  re- 
ported the  arrest  of  a  man  for  work- 
ing a  horse  in  unfit  condition.  A  hu- 
mane officer  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  case. 

The  owner  of  the  horse  was  ar- 
rested. The  case  was  called  before 
Judge  Heap,  of  the  Maxwell  Street 
Station,  who,  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, fined  the  man  $3.00  and  costs, 
amounting  to  $9.00,  which  was  paid. 

Record  85  ;  Case  445. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Report  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society,  whether 
requiring  prosecution   or  not,  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  children, 
offender  or  offenders;  state  nature  of  cruelty,  place  where  and  time  when  occurring. 
If  names  and  residences  are  unknown,  give  anj'  information  available,  to  enable 
officers  to  locate   and   identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or  party 
off'ending,  and  residence,  if  possible;  if  unknown,  give  name  of  number  on  vehicle. 
State  nature  of  cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  the  animal  or  animals,  also  place  where 
and  time  when  occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  n^mes  and  addresses,  so  that  our 
officers  can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names  given  in 
confidence   are    never   disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner  or  man  in  charge  of  animal,  make  the 
request  for   ambulance,   by  telephone   or  otherwise. 

THE   ILLINOIS   HUMANE   SOCIETY, 

560  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Telephones:     Harrison  384   and   Harrison    7005, 
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WAITING. 

Drawn  by  Mr.  Frederick  Bate. 


Please  Preserve  this  Copy 
for  Reference 


HOWE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

11 45  S.  Wabash  Avenue 

CHICAGO 


The  Property  at  11 45  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
was  a  gift  to 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

From  the  Friends  Named  Below 
Dedicated,  A.  D.,  1893 

To  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 

Florence  Lathkop  Field  T.  B.  Blackstone 

Caroline  E.  Haskell  John   L.   Shoktall 

Marshall   Field  John   C.  Dore 

Silas    B.    Cobb  A.   C.   Bartlett 

Philip  D.  Armour  H.  N.  and  Anna  May 

Thomas  Murdock  George  Schneider 

John   G.   Shortall  O.   S.   A.   Sprague 

William   A.   Fuller  Barbara   Armour 

George  M.   Pullman 
Estates  of  Mancel  and  Mary  Talcott 
Estates  of  Charles  and  Anna  Brown 

HONORARY    MEMBERS 

elected    for    DISTINGXnSHED    SERVICE    IN    THE 
CAUSE  OF   HUMANITY. 

Thomas  E.  Hill,  Glen  EUyn,  HI. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing,  Chicago 

Miss  Calla  L.  Harcourt,  Chestnut,  111. 

Joseph  Wright,  Chicago 

William  A.  Fuller,  Chicago 

John  L.  Shortall,  Chicago  '. 

DECEASED   HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Richard  P.  Derickson,  Chicago 

Mary  A.  Talcott,  Chicago 

Henry  Bergh,  New  York 

Edwin  Lee  Brown,  Chicago 

Rev.  Thomas  Timmins,  London,  England 

Nancy  S.  Foster,  Chicago 

Belden  F.  Culver,  Chicago 

John  G.  Shortall,  Chicago 

George  T.  Angell,  Boston 

Alson  E.  Clark,  Chicago 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE 
SOCIETY  FOR  1911=12 

1143  S.  Wabash    Avenue,    Chicago,   Illinois 

Telephones:      Harrison  384  and  7005 

John   L.   Shortall President 

\Yalter  Butler First  Vice-President 

Frank  M.   Staples • Second   Vice-President 

Charles  E.  Murison Treasurer 

George  A.  H.  Scott Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Walter  Butler  Ch.^rles  E.  Murison 

TnoitAS  J.  Cavanagh  John  L.  Shortall 

Miss  Euth  Ewing  Frank  M.  Staples 

Henry  X.   Hart  George  A.  H.  Scott 
Thomas  Taylor,  Jr. 

DIRECTORS 

(Term    expiring    1912) 

GIeorge  a.  H.  Scott 1906  John  T.  Stockton 1908 

John  L.  Shortall 1905  Mrs.   Elizabeth  H.   Suthkb- 

JOHN  A.  Spoor 1902  land  1908 

A,  A.  Sprague,  II 1907  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr 190T 

Frank  M.  Staples 1907  Mrs.  James  M.  Walker 187C 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Starring 1894 

(Term  expiring  1913) 

Qborgs  E.  Adams. 1876  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine 1801 

Mks.  Geo.  E.  Adams 1904  Walter  Butler 1901 

Joseph  Adams 1906  Thomas  J.  Cavanagh 1B08 

J.  Ogden  Armour 1901  Eugene  E.  Cox 1900 

Mrs.  Philip  D.  Armour 1904  Joseph  Wright 1910 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Blackstone 1904 

(Term    expiring    1914) 

iimosoz  C.  Eldredge 1907  Hugh  J.   McBirney 190T 

Miss  Euth  Ewing 1903  Charles  E.  Murison IMO 

Henry  L.  Frank 1880  Wm.  Penn  Nixon 1886 

Wn.LiAM  A.  Fuller 1892  Ferd.  W.  Peck 1878 

HxNRY  N.  Hart 1879  Mrs.  Ferd.  W.  Pbok 1878 

Pkanlin  MacVeagh 1888  Howard  E.  Perry 180T 

COUNSEL 

Walter  Butler.  John  L.  Shortall. 

George  A.  H.  Scott.  Thomas  Taylor,  Jb. 

Joseph  Wright. 

SPECIAL  HUMANE  OFFICERS 

Charles  H.  Brayjte,  Michael  McDonouqh. 

Stuart  N.  Dkan.  George  W.  Miller. 

Jbbbt  McCarthy.  George  Nolan. 

Office   Assistant :      Oscae    E.    Spliid. 

Ambulance  Seryice:     Geoboe  Johnston. 

House  Officer  aad  Matron:     Mb.  and  Mrs.  Braynb. 

fl*».,«„.^,.».o— .  I    Miss  Kathleen  L  Hartwbll, 
etenographem:  |    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

Frank  M.  Staples,  Chairman,       Thomas  Taylor,  Jr., 
Charles  E.  Murison,  John  L.  Shortall.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  LAWS. 

George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman,    Thomas   Taylor,  Jr.. 
Joseph  Wright,  John  L.  Shortall.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  BEANCH   SOCIETIES  AND   AGENCIES. 

George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman,    Walter  Butler, 
John  L.  Shortall.*  Miss  Euth  Ewing. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

Walter  Butler,  Chairman,  Miss  Euth  Ewing, 

John  L.  Shortall.*  George  A.  H.  Scott. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LECTUEES. 

George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman,    Thomas  J.  Cavanagh, 
Capt.  C.  C.  Healey,  Patrick  J.  Finnegan, 

John  L.   Shortall.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  HUMANE   EDUCATION. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing,  Chairman,      Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Sutherland. 
Miss   Ella  D.    Schindler.  Miss  Florence  Holbrook. 

John  L.   Shortall.* 

*  Consulting  member. 
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QOVERNINQ  MEMBERS 


Wm.  Bartholomay,  Jr. 
Martin  A.  Eyerson. 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Armour. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Barnes. 
Clarence  A.  Burley. 
Charles  H.   Conover. 
Eugene  E.  Cox. 
Miss  Euth  Ewing. 
Charles  E,  Murison. 
George  A.  H.  Scott. 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Blackstone. 
Lyman  Blair. 
Franklin  MacVeagh. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Shortall. 
John  A.  Spoor. 
Cyrus  A.  Hardy. 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine. 
Thomas  J.  Cavanagh. 


Mrs.  James  M.  Walker. 
A.  A.  Sprague,  2nd. 
George  C.  Eldredge. 
Frank  M.  Staples. 
Charles  C,  Curtiss. 
Henry  L.  Frank. 
Henry  N.  Hart. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Starring. 
Howard  E.  Perry. 
J.  Ogden  Armour. 
J.  P.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  E.  Adams. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Sutherland. 
Thomas  Taylor,  Jr. 
John  T.   Stockton. 
William  Penn  Nixon. 
Hugh  J.   McBirney. 


QOVERNINQ  LIFE  MEMBERS 


Adams,  George  E. 
Adams,  Joseph. 
Armour,  Allison  Vincent. 
Baker,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Bartlett,  A.  C. 
Braun,  George  P. 
Butler,  Walter. 
Congdon,  Mrs.  Clara  A. 
Culver,  Miss  Helen. 
Dale,  John  T. 
Dore,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Dudley,  Oscar  L. 
Drummond,  Miss  Mary. 
Drummond,  Miss  Elizabeth. 
Fargo,  Charles. 
Fischer,  Siegfried  M, 
Frost,  A.  C. 
Fuller,  Wm.  A. 
Gross,  Samuel  E. 
Haskell,  Frederick  T. 
May,  Mrs.  Anna  L. 


McDonald,  John. 

Page,  Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Elinor  Medill. 

Peck,  Clarence  I. 

Peck,  Ferd  W. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Ferd  W. 

Pickard,  J.  L. 

Pullman,  Mrs.  George  M. 

Eoss,  C.  W, 

Schoeninger,  Adolph. 

Seifert,  Mrs.  L.  N. 

Shelly,  Mrs.  Alice  L. 

Shortall,  John  L. 

Smith,  Byron  L. 

Stough,  O.  J. 

Taber,  Sydney  E. 

Washburn,  Elmer. 

Wheeler,  C.  Gilbert. 

Williams,  George  T. 

Wilson,  Everett. 

Wright,  Joseph. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS 


Erastus  I'oote. 

A.  M.  Hewes. 

F.  G.  Kam merer. 

Ealph  B.  Wilson. 

E.  G.  Badeaux  &  Co. 

Baers  Express  &  Storage  Co. 

Henry  Bosch,  Jr. 

William  H.  Bunge  Co. 

Benjamin  Carpenter. 

Farwell  Trust  Company. 

Ernest  Heg. 

James  S.  Kirk  &  Co. 

Lvman,  Kichie  Co. 

S."  T.  A.  Loftis. 

J.  Manz  Engraving  Co. 

Nelson  A.  McClary. 

George  A.  McKinlock. 

Eugene  S.  Pike. 

Ludwig  Wolff. 

Miss  Ella  D.  Schindler. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Babcock. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Jones. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Meikle. 

Mrs.  Gustav  T.  Bauer. 

Mrs.  Lepha  E.  Crowley. 

A.  H.  Abbott. 

Mrs.  A.  Edmunds. 

Charles  H.  Fuller. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Hoag. 

Mrs.  Mary  Blair  Keep. 

Carl  Meyer. 

John  E.  Montgomery. 

Frederick  Post. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Plows. 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Sampson. 

Dr.  Heliodor  Schiller. 

G.  A.  Weinberger. 

Mrs.  Fanny  H.  Bliss. 

Adlai  T.  Ewing. 

Mrs.  Emma  Gray  Harbeck. 

W.  A.  Eogers. 

Swift  &  Co. 

Bowen  &  Warmington. 

Bradner  Smith  &  Co. 

W.  A.  Douglass. 

William  H.  Holden. 

Joseph  Deutsch. 

John  Bain. 

American  Key  Can  Co. 

Becker,  Mayer  &  Co. 

Joseph  H.  Defrees. 

C.  T.  Ozmun. 

Sharp  &  Smith. 

Smith,  Barnes  &  Scrohber  Co. 

Bowman  Dairy  Co. 

Henneberry  Co. 

H.  Bergman. 

Young  &  Co. 

E.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Co. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

United  Breweries  Co. 

Witherspoon-Englar  Co. 

E.  Woltersdorf  &  Co. 


D'aniel  Iiolzman. 

Miss  Mary  Patten. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Patten. 

Fritz  Von  Frantzius. 

Edward  F.  Vondran. 

Francis  Beidler. 

George  Green  Lumber  Co. 

Lord  &  Thomas. 

Meinrath  Brokerage  Co. 

Eudolph  Matz. 

W.  H.  &  G.  A.  Gardner. 

Mrs.  Bella  Dreyfus. 

John  A.  Cooper. 

Donald  A.  Campbell. 

Theo.  Noel  Co. 

Cyrus  H.  Adams. 

Gilbert  &  Gilbert. 

Paltzer  Lumber  Co. 

Illinois  Steel  Co. 

Frank  Hc'tou. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 

Colson  k,  Johnson. 

Perry,  Mueller  &  Co. 

E.  C.  Eussell. 

J.  W.  Eamsay. 

Eichardson  Silk  Co. 

John  E.  Thompson. 

LaVerno   Noyes. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

W.  H.  Sampson. 

E.  W.  De  Bower. 

Isador  Cohen. 

Charles  W.  Hinkley. 

Soper  Lumber  Co. 

George  P.  Bent  Co. 

George  A.  Bacon. 

Jennings  &  Graham. 

Fuller  &  Fuller  Co. 

The  Seng  Co. 

Miller  &  Hart. 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co. 

Hastings  Express  Co. 

The  Albert  Dickinson  Co. 

Oberndorf  Brothers. 

The  E.  W.  McCready  Cork  Co. 

J.  H.  Moore. 

The  Kuntz-Eemmler  Co. 

Eobert  P.  Kettles. 

M.  Fry  &  Co. 

Hanchett  Paper  Co. 

G.  H.  Mack. 

J.  B.  Murphy. 

Lockwood  &  Strickland  Co. 

W.  O.  King. 

Mrs.  Gardner  Morris. 

The  Garlock  Packing  Co. 

National  Casket  Co. 

Charles  J.  Kindel. 

H.  E.  Goodman. 

Leon  H.  Prentice. 

Eobert  Goldie  Co, 

J.  E.  Bayrd. 

Alfred  Peats  Co. 

Miss  Alice  J.  Langwill. 
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Elijah  C.  Wood. 
J.  Wallace  Wakeni. 

F.  K.  Copeland. 
Peter  Schuttler  Co. 

Samuel  Cupples  Wooden  Ware  Co. 
H.  D.  Squires. 

G.  J.  Miller. 

Despres,  Loeweustein  &  Co. 

Daniel  L.  Cruice. 

F.  H.  Millard. 

Monroe  L.  Willard. 

Benjamin  J.  Eosenthal. 

F.  C.  Strigl. 

M.  L.  Freiberger. 

Miss  Joanna  Fortune. 

F.  E.  Smith. 

Miss  Annie  Moulton  Dore. 

Miss  0.  M.  Clark. 

American  Loose  Leaf  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  W.  Bailey. 

Illinois  Malleable   Iron   Co. 
M.  Alshuler. 

The  Bastian-Blessing  Co. 
The  Columbia  Malting  Co. 
Barnard  &  Miller. 
John  Block  &  Son. 
John  Clay  &  Co. 
Harold  Sheldon. 
M.  B.  Austin  &  Co. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  White. 
Grey,  Clark  &  Engle. 
Electric  Appliance  Co. 

F.  A.  Hardy. 

Corbitt  Eailway  Printing  Co. 

Hunter  W.  Finch  &  Co. 

Frost-Johnson  Lumber  Co. 

Carney  Coal  Co. 

Dearborn  Drug  &  Chemical  Works. 

Chicago  Metal  Eeduction  Co. 

The  Cassaday-Fairbank  Mfg.  Co. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Maker. 

Goodrich  Transit  Co. 

E.  I.  Terwilliger. 

A.  G.  Becker  &  Co. 

United  States  Brg.  Co. 

Charles  E.  Corwith. 

James  O'Donnell  Teaming  Co. 

Charles  Weeda. 

Edwin  H.  Abbott. 

Fred  N.  Baylies. 

Ferd.  O.  Baumann. 

William  C.  Boyden. 

Henry  Friend. 

Leonard  Bronson. 

Wilson  Brothers. 

Live  Poultry  Transportation  Co. 

Charles  D.  Ettinger. 

W.  H.  Godair. 

John  Gowan-Stobo. 

Charles  Greve. 

William  J.  Bryson. 

Mrs.  George  Hooper  Taylor. 

Albert  Wahl. 

George  H.  Webster. 

H.  Banga,  M.  D. 


The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Co. 

The  Sefton  Mfg.  Co. 

Phoenix  Horse  Shoe  Co. 

Manhattan  Brewing  Co. 

W.  H.  Eedington, 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

H.  Bernard  Jones. 

Lowell  Hoit. 

Herman  H.  Hettler  Lumber  Co. 

Schulze  Baking  Co. 

G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Pelouze  Scale  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Mosler  Safe  Co. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works. 

Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co. 

Lyon  &  Healy. 

Maurice  L.  Eothsehild. 

Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co. 

Burton  W.  Mudge. 

National  Box  Co. 

Price  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Johnson  Chair  Co. 

Edward  G.  Sweetland. 

Joseph  Simons. 

H.  S.  Eaymond. 

C.  W.  Elphicke  &  Co. 

George  E.  Cole  &  Co. 

Klee  Bros.  &  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

The  Peter  Schoenhofen  Brg.   Co. 

Keeley  Brg.  Co. 

The  AUbright-Nell  Co. 

Anheuser-Busch  Brg.   Co. 

Gordon  Strong. 

Charles  Tibbetts. 

Pope  &  Eckhardt  Co. 

Best  &  Eussell  Co. 

Lill-Eobinson  Coal  Co. 

M.  Born  &  Co. 

Chicago  Varnish  Co. 

E.  M.  Kemp. 

C.  F.  Gunther. 

Thomas  J.  Prindiville. 

A.  H.  Hitchcock. 

William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  &  Co. 

Mrs.   Mary   M.   Hobbs. 

J.  Brodenck. 

Granger  Farwell. 

Mrs.  C.  DePeyster  Berry. 

Frederick  A.  Stock. 

William  O.   Goodman. 

Weil  Feather  Co. 

David  G.  Joyce. 

J.  L.  Kesner. 

Lamson  Bros.  &  Co. 

Noyes  &  Jackson. 

Ernst  Wienhoeber. 

Walter  E.  Kirk. 

The  T.  Wilce  Co. 

William  V.  Kelley. 

E.  V.  Johnson. 

Eugene  Katz. 

Louis  Wuichet. 

Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
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Guilford  S.  Wood. 

Bailey  Bros. 

Jos.  Seblitz  Brg.  Co. 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

James  "White  Paper  Co. 

Theo.  A.  Kocbs. 

Hinckley  &  Scbmitt. 

Bryan  Lathrop. 

A.  D.  Lasker. 

Mrs.  Magdalena  W.  Cook. 

Eichard  C.  Lake. 

W.  K.  Cowan  &  Co. 

Miss  Jean  B.  Crawford. 

F.  O.  Molina. 

H.  Claussenius  &  Co. 

Crane  Company. 

Howard  M.   Cox. 

Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

Joseph  T.  Eyerson  &  Son. 

Miss  Ethel   Edmunds. 

Adams  Express  Co. 

Armour  &  Co. 

E.  A.  Burnett. 

Dittmann  &  Co. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Mrs.  D.  Mark  Cummings. 


Charles  Emmerich  &  Co. 

Chicago  Glass  Transfer  Co. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co. 

Frank  J.  Julius. 

Edwin  S.  Jackman. 

Walter  Graham. 

Cord  Hulsmann. 

Gundlach  Advertising  Co. 

G.  J.  Heimann  &  Co. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

City  Fuel  Co. 

Albert  Doolan. 

Martin  M.  Schultz  &  Co. 

J.  B.  Lawrence. 

William  G.  Beale. 

Bentley  Masslich. 

Henry  Botsford. 

George  B.  Masslich. 

J.  H.  Wilkes. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Anderson. 

Frank  G.  Wright  &  Co. 

Wilbur  C.  Bacon. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Park. 

Mrs.    Elinor    Medill    Patterson. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Newman. 

Chas.  E.  Hathaway. 


DECEASED  LIFE  MEMBERS 


Armour,  Mrs.  Barbara. 

Armour,  Philip  D. 

Baker,  W.  T. 

Bass,  Perkins. 

Beecher,  Mrs.  Jerome. 

Blackstone,  T.  B. 

Blair,  Chauncey  B. 

Blair,  William. 

Bowen,  C.  T. 

Brown,  Edwin  Lee,  President  from 

May,  1869,  to  May,  1873. 
Cobb,  Silas  B. 
Dexter,  Wirt. 
Derickson,  Eich.  P.,  President  from 

May,  1875,  to  May,  1877. 
Dobbins,  T.  S. 
Dore,  John  C,  President  from  May, 

1873,  to  May,  1875. 
Drake,  John  B. 
Drummond,  Miss  Jane. 
Farwell,  John  V. 
Field,  Henry. 
Field,  Marshall. 
Fisk,  David  B. 
Foster,  John  H. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Nancy  S. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  U.  L. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  Caroline  E. 
Haskell,  Frederick. 
Harvey,  T.  W. 
Jones,  John. 

Kelly,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
King,  Henry  W. 
Laflin,  Mathew. 
Landon,  Albert  W. 


Lawrence,  E.  F. 

Leeds,  W.  B. 

Leiter,  Levi  Z. 

Mason,  Eoswell  M. 

May,  Horatio  N. 

Medill,  Joseph. 

Murdoch,  Thomas. 

Paaren,  Dr.  N.  H. 

Patterson,  E.  W.,  Jr. 

Peck,  Walter  L. 

Pinkerton,  Allan. 

Pullman,  Geo.  M. 

Eaymond,  Benjamin  W. 

Eorke,  M.  A. 

Eoss,  Mrs.  Henrietta. 

Schneider,  George. 

Schuttler,  Peter. 

Sharp,  William  H. 

Sherman,  John  B. 

Shortall,    John    G.,    President    from 

May,  1877,  to  May,  1906. 
Shufeldt,  Henry  H. 
Sprague,  Otho  S.  A. 
Stiles,  I.  N. 
Stone,  Leander. 
Stone,  Samuel. 
Sturges,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Taleott,  Mancel. 
Talcott,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Taylor,  H.  P. 
Tree,  Lambert. 
Wahl,  Christian. 
Webster,  Mrs.   Mary   M. 
Wells,  Moses  D. 
Young,  Otto. 
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DECEASED  DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS 

elected.  deceased. 

Dr.  John  H.  Foster 1869  1874 

Samuel   Stone 1869  1876 

John  Jones 1869  1879 

EiCHARD  P.  Derickson 1869  1882.  . 

Benjamin  W.  Eaymond 1869  1883 

William  H.  Sharp 1869  1886 

Edwin  Lee  Brown 1869  1891 

Albert  W.  Landon 1869  1897 

John  C.  Core 1869  1900 

John  B.  Sherman 1869  1902 

Belden  F.  Culver 1869  1902 

Mark   Sheridan 1873  1877 

Henrietta  Eoss 1875  1880 

Amos  T.  Hall 1876  1882 

Thomas  W.  Anderson 1877  1881 

Claude  J.  Adams 1877  1891 

David  B.  Fisk 1878  1891 

Kate  N.  Doggett.  . .' 1880  1884 

John  Adams 1880  1889 

Philip  D.  Armour 1880  1901 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Beckavith 1880  1903 

Wirt  Dexter 1881  1890 

Elizabeth  Stone 1882  1887 

Mary  A.  Talcott 1882  1888 

Henry  W.  Clarke 1883  1892 

Franklin  F.  Spencer 1886  1890 

David  Swing 1880  1894 

Christian  Wahl 1880  1901 

J.  McGregor  Adams 1889  1904 

George  Schneider 1883  1906 

Marshall  Field 1879  1906 

Joseph  Stockton 1877  1907 

John  G.  Shortall 1869  1908 

Otho  S.  a.  Sprague 1891  1909 

Moses  D.  Wells 1882  1910 

Alson  E.  Clark 1891  1911 
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Adams  County — Quincy.  H.  P.  Walton,  President;  John  H.  Best, 
Treasurer;  C.  W.  Breitwieser,  Secretary. 

Alexander  County — Cairo.  M.  Easterday,  President.  Mrs.  Anna  Wood- 
ward, Vice-President.     Horace  A.  Hannon,  Secretary. 

Boone  County — Belvidere.     Miss  Juliet  Sager,  Secretary. 

Champaign  County — Urbana.     Miss  C.  Belle  Norton,  Secretary. 

Champaign  County — Champaign.  E.  L.  Milne,  President;  Harry  Muss, 
Vice-President;  R.  W.  Braithwaite,  Secretary;  A.  M.  Burke,  Treasurer. 

Carroll  County— Savanna.  Dr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  President;  Eev.  C.  F. 
Kleihauer,  A''ice-President ;  C.  N.  Jenks,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Fayette  County— Vandalia.     H.  S.  Humphrey,  President. 

Ford  County — Sibley.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Young,  President;  Mrs.  John  Linde- 
lof,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Lutyen,  Secretary. 

Kane  County — Elgin.  Edward  F.  Mann,  President;  Marion  Wilde, 
Secretary;  Elmer  Egler,  Treasurer. 

La  Salle  County — Ottawa.     E.  C.  Swift,  President. 

Madison  County — Alton.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Schweppe,  President;  George  H. 
Smiley,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  G.  A.  McMillen,  Secretary. 

Madison  County — Edwardsville.  Mrs.  D.  G.  Williamson,  President; 
Miss  Charlotte  Nelson,  Secretary;  Miss  Edna  Jeffress,  Treasurer. 

McHenry  County — Marengo.    Mrs.  A.  B.  Coon,  President. 

McHenry  County — Harvard.    Mrs.  W.  C.  Wellington,  Secretary. 

McHenry  County — Union.     H.  M.  Mclntyre,  Secretary. 

McLean  County — Bloomingtou.  Henry  Behr,  President;  Mrs.  Jennie  K. 
Brett,  Secretary;  J.  Dickey  Templeton,  Treasurer. 

McDonough  County — Macomb.  Wallace  Walker,  President;  Eose  B. 
Jolly,  Secretary;  Mrs.  H.  Stocker,  Treasurer. 

Morgan  County — Jacksonville.     A.  G.  Wadsworth,  President. 

Ogle  County — Oregon.     Mrs.  Mary  H.  Artz,  Secretary. 

Ogle  County^ — Eochelle.     Mrs.  James  C.  Fesler. 

Peoria  County — Peoria.  S.  M.  Sorenson,  President;  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Co  well,  Treasurer;  Marsh  Hanna,  Secretary. 

Eock  Island  County — Eock  Island.  W.  S.  Park,  President;  Daniel 
Montgomery,  Treasurer;  Anialia  Peterson,  Secretary. 

Sangamon  County— Springfield.  Hugh  T.  Morrison,  Jr.,  President; 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinkerhoff,  Secretary. 

St.  Clair  County— East  St.  Louis.  Dr.  C.  W.  Lillie,  President;  A. 
Diehm,  Treasurer;  E.  A.  Thomas,  Superintendent. 

Stephenson  County — Freeport.     Mrs.  John  G.  Oyler,  Secretary. 

Vermillion  County — Danville.     Mrs.  J,  Snyder,  Secretary. 

Vermillion  County — Hoopestou.     A.  Honeywell,  Secretary. 

White  County — Grayville.    Miss  Mercy  Cooke,  Secretary. 

Whiteside  County — Sterling.     Capt.  John  Niles,  President. 

Will  County — Joliet.  Coll  McNaughton,  President;  Hattie  Wagner, 
Secretary. 

Winnebago  County— Eockford.  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch,  President;  Nellie  T. 
Rew,  Secretary;  Fay  Lewis,  Treasurer. 
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Boone  County — Poplar  Grove.  Waldo  E.  Hull,  Special  Agent.  A.  S.  T. 
Ogilby,  Special  Agent  for  entire  county,  excepting  Poplar  Grove. 

Bureau  County — Princeton.    W.  I.  Kendall,  Special  Agent. 

Bureau  County — Tiskilvra.     Ernest  W.  Lee,  Special  Agent. 

Champaign  County — Urbana.     James  M.  Dunseth,  Special  Agent. 

Calhoun  County — Hardin.    Arthur  Gordon,  Special  Agent. 

Carroll  County — Savanna.    E.  L.  Henderson,  Special  Agent. 

Cook  County — Evanston.     John  S.  Keefe,  Special  Agent. 

Cook  County — Oak  Park.     George  A.  Amacker,  Special  Agent. 

Cook  County — Blue  Island.     Ulrieh  Eohrback,  Special  Agent. 

Christian  County — Pana.     W.  F.  Fisher,  Special  Agent. 

DeKalb  County — Sycamore.    Philo  H.  Van  Gelder,  Special  Agent. 

EflSngham  County — Effingham.     George  Austin,  Special  Agent. 

Ford  County — Sibley.     Nelson  Soucie,  Special  Agent. 

Henry  County— Cambridge.    James  Pollock,  Special  Agent. 

Henry  County — Geneseo.     W.  F.  Butler,  Special  Agent. 

Iroquois  County — Milford.     Samuel  Washburn,  Special  Agent. 

Iroquois  County— Cissna  Park.    D.  Ambrose,  Special  Agent. 

Iroquois  County — Thav^ville.     Peter  Wallis,  Special  Agent. 

Jefferson  County — Mount  Vernon.     George  E.  Green,  Special  Agent. 

Jersey  County — Grafton.    John  H.  Stafford,  Special  Agent. 

Kane  County — St.  Charles.    M.  E.  Sinton,  Special  Agent. 

Kane  County — Elgin.    W.  H.  Kimball,  Sr.,  Special  Agent. 

Kankakee  County — Kankakee.     Wilber  Eeed,  Special  Agent. 

LaSalle  County — -Mendota.     Max  John,  Sr.,  Special  Agent. 

LaSalle  County — LaSalle.     Thomas  B.  King,  Special  Agent. 

LaSalle  County — Ottawa.     E.  C.  Swift,  Special  Agent. 

LaSalle  County — Peru.    F.  E.  Hoberg,  Special  Agent. 

LaSalle  County — Streator.     B.  A.  Hattenhauer,  Special  Agent. 

Lee  County — Dixon.    William  G.  Kent,  Special  Agent. 

Madison  County — Edwardsville.     Dr.  Otis  Barnett,  Special  Agent. 

McHenry  County — Harvard.     W.  C.  Wellington,  Special  Agent. 

McHenry  County — Union.     Guiles  Durkee,  Special  Agent. 

McDonough  County — Macomb.     John  T.  Payne,  Special  Agent. 

Ogle  County — A.  S.  T.  Ogilby,  Special  Agent  for  entire  county. 

Peoria  County — Peoria.    John  Brodbeck,  Special  Agent. 

Sangamon  County — Springfield.     C.  0.  Stone,  Special  Agent. 

Shelby  County — Shelbyville.     Mrs.  Howland  J.  Hamlin,  Special  Agent. 

Stephenson  County — Freeport.  Frank  Brubaker,  Special  Agent.  A.  S. 
T.  Ogilby,  Special  Agent  for  entire  county,  excepting  Freeport. 

Vermillion  County^Danville.     A.  G.  Woodbury,  Special  Agent. 

Vermillion  County — Hoopeston.     A.  H.  Trego,  Special  Agent. 

Wabash  County — Mt.  Carmel.    D.  L.  McClintock,  Special  Agent. 

White  County — Grayville.     E.  F.  Johnson,  Special  Agent. 

White  County — Carmi.     Earl  McHenry,  Special  Agent. 

Will  County — Manhattan.     P.  H.  Wagner,  Special  Agent. 

Winnebago  County — Eockford.     A.  S.  T.  Ogilby,  Special  Agent. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

The  legal  jurisdiction  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  comprises 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois.     Its  agents  may  be  called  to  any  portion  of 
the  State  to  prosecute  cases  of  cruelty,  but  each  county  should  have 
its  own  branch  society  or  special  agent.     So  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  way  that  the  society  feels  greatly  encouraged.     Branch 
Societies  or  Agents  are  already   provided    in    76    counties  in  Illinois. 
With  the  assistance  of  humane  people  every  country  in  the  State  will, 
in  time,  have  its  Branch  Society  or  Agent.     We  ask  all  those  interested 
in  the  organization  of  Branch  Societies  or  Special  Agencies  in  their 
vicinity,  to  write  to  this  office  for  information  and  help. 

The  Society  is  largely  maintained  by  the  income  from  its  endow- 
ment fund,   membership  fees   and  dues,  and   contributions.     Friends 
wishing  to  contribute  to  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  and  its  objects 
may  do  so  by  enclosing  their  check  or  post-office  order  to  the  Society, 
at  its  office.     Those  wishing  to  become  members  will  kindly  communi- 
cate with  the  Society. 

Membership  Fee. 

Annual  Dues. 

Governing  Life  Members. 

$200 

No  Dues 

Governing  Members. 

(Upon   additional  payment  of  $175 
become    Governing    Life   Members, 
exempt  from  Annual  Dues.) 

$25 

$15 

Honorary  Members 

No  Fee 

No  Dues 

Governing    Life   Members,    Governing 
Members    and    Honorary    Members 
have   the   right   to  vote  for  and  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Director. 

Annual  Members. 

No  Fee 

$5 

Life  Members. 

$100 

No  Dues 

Branch  Members. 

No  Fee 

$2 
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LECTURE    COURSES 

Since  the  year  1907,  regular  courses  of  lectures  have  been 
conducted  by  this  society  on  practical  subjects  of  educational 
value  pertaining  to  humane  work,  such  as  the  following: 

Child  Study. 

Juvenile     Problems:     Causes     of     Delinquency     and     Dependency     Among 

Children. 
Child  Labor. 

Origin  and   Scope   of  Laws   Concerning   Cruelty   to   Children. 
Barn  Eules  and  Kegulations. 
Winter   Shoeing  Eelative  to   the  Comfort  and  Safety   of  Horses;    Sprains, 

Fractures,   and  All   Injuries   Incidental  to   Falling. 
Cruelty  of  Overloading  Horses. 
Cruelty  of  Working  Lame   Horses:     Prevention   and   Care   of  Diseases   of 

the    Feet — Corns,    Treads,    Toe-cracks,    Founder,    Drop-sole,    Canker, 

Nail-pricks,   Open-joint,   Sidebone,   Quittor   and   Furuncle. 
Diseases  of  Fore  Legs:       Eingbone,  Splint,  Bowed  Tendon,  Knee  sprung. 

Capped  elbow. 
Diseases  of  the  Hind  Legs:     Eingbone,  Spavin,  Curb,  Capped  back.  String 

halt. 
Proper    Feed    and    Feeding:     Heat    prostration,    Sunstroke,    and    Proper 

Treatment  of  Animals  During  Hot  Weather. 
Proper  Harnessing  and  Hooking  of  Horses  to  Increase  Their  Power  and 

Conserve  Their  Strength,  and  Prevent  Sore  Shoulders  and  Backs. 
Proper  Handling   of   Cases   on   the   Street:     Evidence   and   Preparation   of 

Cases   for   Trial. 
Origin  and   Scope  of  Laws  Concerning   Cruelty  to  Animals. 

These  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  such  well  informed  men 
as  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  President  Chicago  Veterinary  College;  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Cavanagh,  Secretary  Chicago  Team  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation ;  Mr.  W.  Lester  Bodine,  Superintendent  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Department,  Chicago  Board  of  Education ;  Mr.  Edgar  T. 
Davies,  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector  of  Illinois ;  Captain  Charles 
C.  Healey,  Commanding  Mounted  Squadron  of  Chicago  Police, 
and  Mr.  George  A.  H.  Scott,  Attorney  for  the  Illinois  Humane 
Society. 

A  course  of  lectures  similar  to  those  of  former  years  will  be 
given  during  March  and  April,  191 1. 

The  first  to  be  announced  is  a  stereopticon  lecture  describing 
and  illustrating  the  methods  of  handling  "Street  Traffic  At  Home 
And  Abroad."  This  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Captain  Charles 
C.  Healey,  Commander  of  the  Mounted  Squadron  of  Chicago 
Police,  and  is  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society  and  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce.  It  will  be  free  to  the  public  at  Music  Hall, 
Fine  Arts  Building,  on  the  night  of  March  3,  191 1. 
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FORTY=SECOND    ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF 

THE   ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 
Annual  IVleeting 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  A.  D.  1911 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  The  IlUnois  Humane 
Society  was  held,  pursuant  to  due  and  proper  notice,  on  Thursday, 
February  2,  A.  D.  191 1,  at  the  Society's  Building,  560  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  President,  Mr.  Walter  Butler,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Ewing,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Cav- 
anagh,  and  unanimously  carried,  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  approved  as  printed  in  the  last  Annual  Report. 

The  President  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Resolutions: 
Mr.  Scott,  Miss  Ewing  and  Mr.  Cavanagh ;  and  as  a  Committee 
on  Nominations:    Mr.""Shortall,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Perry. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fuller,  and 
unanimously  carried,  that  the  names  of  those  contributing  to  the 
Society,  as 'well  as  of  those  elected  to  membership  since  the  last 
annual  meeting,  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Report. 

The  President  then  read  his  annual  address. 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

To  the  Members  of  The  Illinois  Huniaue  Society: 

This  is  the  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  You  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  principal  events  of  the  Society's  work  month  by 
month  by  reports  in  the  Humane  Advocate,  which  is  regularly  sent  to  all 
members,  and  details  will  be  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  to  be  read  to  you  at  this  meeting. 

We  may  fairly  say  that  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  has 
shown  an  encouraging  growth,  and,  if  possible,  increased  efficiency.  This  is 
partly  indicated  by  an  increase  of  over  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  receipts  and 
expenses  over  the  previous  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  expenditures 
the  Society  has  lived  within  its  income.  The  investment  funds  of  the 
Society  have  been  increased  during  the  year  by  an  additional  payment  of 
twelve  hundred  ($1,200)  dollars  from  the  bequest  from  the  Eugene  Gary 
estate.  The  Treasurer's  accounts  and  vouchers  for  the  calendar  year  of 
1910,  also  the  investment  securities  of  the  Society  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  William  A.  Fuller  and  John  L.  Shortall,  and  certified  to  be  correct, 
and  the  securities  on  hand  as  scheduled.  The  certificate  of  this  will  appear 
as  usual  in  the  Annual  Eeport  soon  to  be  published.  The  Society's  growth 
continues  in  a  conservative,  normal  way,  and  its  influence  for  good  is  ex- 
panding into  all  sections  of  the  State.  The  membership  of  the  Society  has 
also  grown  during  the  year  and  is  still  steadily  increasing.  I  take  great 
satisfaction  in  saying  that  the  good  work  of  the  past  year  is  largely  due, 
first,  to  the  splendid  organization  and  splendid  system  inaugurated  during 
previous  years  by  my  predecessors  in  office  and  by  the  able  Secretary  of 
the  Society;  and  second,  to  the  devoted  and  enthusiastic  zeal  and  labor  of 
all  those  engaged  in  its  business.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
been  called  every  three  months  during  the  year.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Directors  has  held  monthly  meetings,  at  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  have  been  carefully  considered  and  acted  upon.  The  Editorial 
Committee  has  also  met  every  month  and  considered  what  material  should 
go  into  the  Humane  Advocate. 
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The  Society  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  the  International  Humane 
Congress  at  Washington.  D.  C,  last  October,  the  delegates  going  at  their 
own  expense  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  A  very  full  report  of 
the  Congress  was  published  in  the  A'ovember,  191U,  number  of  the  Humane 
Advocate,  copies  of  which  were  widely  distributed  in  this  country  and 
many  sent  to  persons  in  Europe  interested  in  this  work. 

A  successful  and  helpful  State  Convention  of  Humane  Societies  and 
Humanitarians  was  lield  in  Cairo,  111.,  on  November  30th,  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Cairo  taking  part  in  its  proceedings.  A  very  interesting  and 
instructive  part  of  the  proceedings  was  a  stereoptieon  lecture  given  by 
Captain  Charles  C.  Healey,  of  the  Chicago  Mounted  Squad.  This  lecture 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  a  large  audience  of  children  and  their 
friends. 

This  was  the  third  annual  State  Convention;  they  all  resulted  in  in- 
creased interest  in  humane  work  and  in  better  acquaintance  with  and  greater 
friendly  feeling  for  each  other  of  humane  people  throughout  the  State. 
They  also  tended  to  facilitate  cooperation  among  the  different  humane  agen- 
cies in  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  the  precedent  of  this  annual  State 
Convention  is  now  firmly  established.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  convention  in  1911.  The  Branch  Societies  and  Special 
Agents  through  the  State  are  doing  much  good,  and  their  number  is  steadily 
increasing. 

A  course  of  nineteen  lectures  on  practical  subjects,  including  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  children  and  animals,  has  been  given  during  the  year 
at  the  Society's  building  with  valuable  results,  and  similar  courses  are  con- 
templated for  the  year  1911,  in  connection  with  lectures  to  be  given  by  the 
Association  of  Commerce  and  by  the  police  officials  of  the  city.  The  So- 
ciety's officers  have  been  called  upon  many  times  during  the  year  to  lecture 
and  talk  on  humane  work,  and  have  gone  to  different  parts  of  the  State  to 
do  so.  The  schools  throughout  the  State  under  the  stimulus  of  the  humane 
education  law  want  and  crave  enlightenment,  and  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  information  upon  the  subject. 

The  Society 's  officers  in  cooperation  with  the  team  owners  and  others 
actively  and  substantially  worked  for  the  success  of  the  First  Work  Horse 
Parade,  held  on  Decoration  Day,  May  30,  1910,  contributing  generously  of 
energy,  time  and  money  to  an  undertaking  that  should  result  benetieially  to 
the  horse  and  its  owner.     The  parade  itself  was  a  magnificent  success. 

The  fountains  of  the  Society  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  and 
in  active  service  during  the  year,  and  a  few  new  fountains  have  been  added 
to  the  number.  Within  the  last  two  years  a  number  of  these  fountains 
have  been  kept  running  during  the  winter  months,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
teamsters.  These  fountains  are  highly  appreciated  and  are  constantly  used. 
The  Humane  Advocate  is  now  in  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence  and 
its  value  as  a  means  of  informing  our  friends  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
and  of  disseminating  valuable  and  interesting  humane  literature,  and  in 
acting  as  far  as  desired  as  an  organ  for  our  friends  in  this  and  adjoining 
States,  is  constantly  increasing.  Its  issue  every  month  serves  to  keep  the 
Society  and  the  cause  of  humanity  ever  fresh  in  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
It  is  now  considered  as  a  very  valuable  and  permanent  feature  of  the  work 
of  the  Society. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  progress  that  the  press  and  periodicals  of 
the  country  take  an  apparently  ever  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  press  of 
Chicago  and  of  our  State  for  the  prompt,  sympathetic  and  hearty  recogni- 
tion given  to  the  efforts  of  this  Society  in  that  cause. 

Tlie  work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  as  heretofore,  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  intelligent  and  kindly  sympathy  and  cooperation 
extended  by  the  city  officials  of  Chicago,  notably  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  police.  Col.  Leroy  T.  Steward;  assistant  general  superintendent, 
Herman  F.  Schuettler;  the  inspectors,  captains,  lieutenants,  sergeants  and 
patrolmen.  Among  others  Captain  Charles  C.  Healey  and  the  Chicago 
Mounted  Squad  have  acted  as  if  they  sincerely  felt  that  the  prevention  of 
abuses  on  the  streets  was  a  duty  to  the  city  as  well  as  an  act  prompted  by 
their  own  manliness  and  kindness. 

The  scope  of  the  Society's  work   is  enlarged  by   its   close  and   active 
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cooperation  -with  the  various  city,  county  and  state  agencies;  with  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  the  many  very  excellent  societies  devoted  to  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  young  children ;  with  the  City  Municipal  Court  and  the 
Police;  with  the  teaming  interests;  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Department;  with  the  state  factory  inspectors  and  with 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

The  Society  's  efficiency  is  constantly  improving,  and  the  princiijles  upon 
which  the  Society's  work  is  carried  on  from  day  to  day  are  the  product  of 
many  years  of  experience.  We  believe  these  principles  are  sound  and  should 
not  be  lightly  disturbed,  making  as  they  do  for  certain  and  prompt  response 
to  all  calls.  At  times  the  work  is  greater  than  the  facilities  can  handle 
properly,  especially  in  the  ambulance  department. 

This  Society  will  aid  and  encourage  in  every  sensible  and  practical  way 
the  organization  of  humane  societies  throughout  the  State,  and  will  create 
hunmne  agencies  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  them;  but  the  vitally  im- 
portant work  of  keeping  alive  the  sentiment  that  should  stand  back  of  such 
work  and  engender  interest  in  realizing  actual  results  can  only  be  done  by 
the  people  themselves  in  their  own  localities,  through  their  own  mediums  of 
the  local  press,  the  local  pulpit  and  the  local  schools. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  extend  my  hearty  thanks  to  all  my  associates  in 
this  Society  for  their  zeal  and  efficiency  in  its  work.  The  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent is  to  exercise  to  the  best  of  his  ability  a  general  supervision  over  all 
the  work,  but  the  work  itself  is  done  by  his  associates,  and  the  commenda- 
tion and  gratitude  for  its  success  is  due  to  them  and  to  those  whose  liberal 
contributions  and  active  sympathy  have  made  this  work  possible. 

Walter  Butler,  President. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Perry,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mnrison,  that  the  interesting  and 
instructive  address  of  the  President  be  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report,  and  that, a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  excellent  services  to  the  Society  during  the  year.  This 
motion  was  put  by  the  First  A^ice-President,  Mr.  Shortall,  and  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  annual  report. 

TREASURER'S   REPORT 

Working  Fund  for  Year  Ending  December  31,  1910. 

Overdraft  December  31,  1909 $      539.84 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Working  Fund  from  January  1,  1910,  to 
December  31,  1910,  inclusive $18,966.35 

Paid  out  on  O.  K.  'd  vouchers  to  the  debit  of  the 
Working  Fund,  from  January  1,  1910,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1910,  inclusive 18,585.96 

Overdraft  Decemmber  31,  1910 159.45 


$19,125.80     $19,125.80 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  E.  Murison, 

Treasurer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Staples,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Cavanagh,  that  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Treasurer  for  his  close  and  careful 
attention  to  the  finances  of  the  Society. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

A  complete  report  of  the  funds  and  investments  of  the  Society 
was  submitted  by  the  Treasurer  immediately  after  making  his 
annual  report. 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examiued  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1910, 
and  the  vouchers  for  every  payment.  We  find  the  same  correct,  and  that 
the  money  and  securities  as  reported  in  tlie  statement  of  the  assets  of  said 
Society,  duly  certified  by  tlie  President  and  Treasurer  of  said  Society 
under  date  of  January  3,  1911,  are  in  hand,  and  have  so  certified  upon 
said  statement   under  date  of  January   20,  1911. 

(Signed)  William  A.  Fuller, 

(Signed)  John  L.  Shortall, 

Auditing   Committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Auditing  Committee  for 
their  time  and  labor  given  in  making  a  careful  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  securities  and  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report : 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

Chicago,  February  2,  1911. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society: 

Eeport  of  the  work  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  in  and  about  Chi- 
cago from  February  1,  1910,  to  January  31,  1911: 

Children. 

Complaints  of  cruelty  to  children 1,033 

Number  of  children  involved 2,323 

Number  of  children  rescued  and  conditions  remedied 2,054 

Number  of  children  temporarily  placed  in  institutions 125 

Number  of  children  disposed  of  through  Juvenile  Court 74 

Number  of  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  prosecuted  in  other  courts.  .  .  .  115 

Fines  imposed,  $1,114.50; 'including  costs,  $179.00 $1,293.50 

Number  of  persons  admonished 958 

Animals. 

Complaints  of  cruelty  to  animals 3,509 

Animals  relieved 17,428 

Horses  laid  up  from  work  as  unfit  for  service 721 

Disabled  animals  removed  by  ambulance 290 

Abandoned  and  incurable  animals  killed 348 

Teamsters  and  others  admonished 7,876 

Cases  prosecuted 303 

Fines  imposed,  $1,403.00;  including  costs,  $939.45 $2,342.45 

During  the  last  year,  as  in  previous  years,  a  large  number  of  complaints 
have  been  attended  to  by  the  Society  of  which  no  record  is  kept.  These 
cases  comprise  complaints  regarding  incorrigible  children,  various  phases  of 
family  or  domestic  troubles  or  quarrels,  and  also  cases  of  destitution  and 
sickness.  In  these  cases,  which  do  not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  our 
work,  counsel  and  assistance  have  always  been  given.  Three  new  fountains 
for  horses  were  erected  during  the  year.  The  course  of  lectures  on  practical 
humane  work  given  at  the  Society 's  building,  including  fourteen  lectures  on 
animals  by  veterinarians,  lawyers  and  horsemen,  and  five  lectures  by  experts 
on  juvenile  problems,  etc.,  were  well  attended  and  contributed  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  working  force.  Lectures  on  practical  humane  work  were  given 
by  the  Society  at  the  Chicago  Normal  School  and  many  other  schools  during 
the  year;  before  the  School  of  Instruction  for  Police,  Chicago,  and  the 
Society  sent   a   representative  to  Washington,  D.   C,  to   appear  before  the 
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Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  regard  to  minimum 
speed  limit  amendment  to  28-hour  law ;  also  several  stereopticon  lectures 
were  given  at  public  meetings  and  in  schools. 

George  A.  H.  Scott, 

Secretary. 

The  cases  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  children  comprise  different  phases 
of  cruelty,  as  follows: 

27  Cases   of   cruelly   beating   children   under    14   years    of    age    (girls,    11; 

boys,  16). 

28  Cases  of  drinking  parents  neglecting  to  j^rovide  for  children  under   14 

years  of  age. 
25  Cases   in   which   parents   failed   to   provide   proper   and   sufficient    food, 

shelter  and  raiment  for  children  under  14  years  of  age. 
5  Cases  of  wife  beating  and  failing  to  provide  for  children. 
3  Cases  of  abandoning  wife  and  children. 

5  Cases  of  abandoning  infant  children. 

3  Cases  of  failing  to  provide  properly  and  care  for  children  in  a  school. 
1  Case  in  which  father  failed  to  provide  for  stepchildren  under  12  years 

of  age. 
1  Case  of  assault  by  adult  son  on  his  mother  83  years  old. 
7  Cases  of  criminal  assault  on  girls  under  14  years  of  age. 
1  Case  of  contributing  to  delinquency  of  child  13  years  old. 
1  Case  of  enticing  girl  7  years  old  for  immoral  purposes. 
1  Case  of  locking  boy  3  years  old  out  of  doors  all  night  and  exposing  him 

to  inclemency  of  weather. 
3  Cases  for  using  children  to  beg  on  public  streets. 
3  Cases  of  non-support  of  aged  parents  by  adult  children. 

1  Incest. 

The  cases  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  animals  comprise  different  phases 
of  cruelty,  as  follows : 
34  Cruelly  beating  horses. 

2  Striking  and  mutilating  horse  with  pickaxe. 

73  Working  horses  or  mules  with  sores  on  shoulders,  backs,  etc. 

16  Working  lame  horses. 

33  Working  horses  otherwise  unfit  for  service. 

54  Causing  unfit  horses  to  be  worked. 

11  Cruelly  overloading. 

6  Failing  to  provide  proper  shelter  for  animals. 

7  Failing  to  provide  proper  feed,  etc.,  for  animals  in  stables. 

3  Failing  to  provide  shelter  and  feed  for  stock  ou  farm. 
10  Failing  to  properly  care  and  provide  for  sick  animals. 

7  Cruelly  kicking  horses  and  cows  in  stomach,  etc. 

7  Cruelly  overdriving  horses. 

2  Cruelly  overworking  horses. 

5  Cruelly  torturing  and  tormenting  sick  horses. 

2  Doping  horses  for  purposes  of  sale,  ' '  shutting  a  heaver. ' ' 

2  Selling  sick,  unfit  horses  (horse  shark  cases). 

2  Sticking  prongs  of  a  pitchfork  into  horse. 

2  Cruelly  carrying  sick  horses. 

1  Cruelly  mutilating  horses. 

2  Cruelly  roping  steers  at  public  exhibitions. 

2  Cruelly  twisting  necks  of  steers  in  roping  exhibitions. 

2  Pouring  acid  on  dogs. 

1  Mutilating  and  cutting  dog. 

1  Cruelly  torturing  dog  with  red  hot  poker.     Dog  had  to  be  destroyed. 

3  Causing  dogs  to  fight. 

1  Shooting  at  and  wounding  dog  in  eye. 
1  Mutilating  dogs. 
1  Shooting  at  and  wounding  cats. 
1  Cruelly  torturing  and  burning  cats. 
1  Throwing  live  cat  into  furnace  and  burning  it  up. 
1  Tying  cat  to  a  post,  setting  dog  on  it  and  dog  cruelly  chewing  up  cat. 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


Edwin  Lee  Buown,  President  from  May,  1869,  to  May,  1873. 
John  C.  Dore,  President  from  May,  1873,  to  May,  1875. 
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HISTORICAL  POINTS  IN  H'^ 


Chartered  March  25,  1869,  as  The  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  work  done  for  the  protection  of  children,  the  name  of  the  Society  changed, 
by   law,    in   1877,   to    The   Illinois   Humane   Society. 

First  laws  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  passed  by  Illinois  in  1869;  for  the  preventioa  of 
cruelty  to  children,  in  1877. 

May  25,  1877,  an  act  was  passed  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  Society  to  secure  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  anhnals  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Town  of  Lake, 
Cook  County;  Stock  Yards  at  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Clair  County;  and  Stock  Yards  at  city  of 
Peoria,  Peoria  County.  At  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  the  following  named  persons  have 
acted  as  agents  under  this  act  in  the  order  named:  John  McDonald,  1877  to  1879;  Mr.  Mar- 
quart,  1879  to  1881;  Levi  Doty,  1881  to  1885;  William  Mitchell,  1885  to  1894;  Leon  G.  Wads- 
worth,    1894   to    1905;    Henry   P.   Dering,   present  agent. 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  issued  September  15,  1877,  by  Jolm  G.  Siiortall,  President  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  delegates  from  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  attended  a  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  October  9,  1877,  "to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  maltreatment  of  animals  in  transit  between  the  East  and  West."  The 
meeting  resulted  in  a  permanent  organization  known  as  the  International  Humane  Society,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  procure  "such  unity  and  concert  of  action  as  will  promote  the  interests 
common  to  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  to  such  as  are  known  as 
Humane  Societies,  wherever  found."  In  1878  the  name  was  changed  to  The  American  Humane 
Association. 

In  1881,  the  Society  commenced  the  organization  of  Branch  Societies  and  Special  Agencies  through- 
out the  State,  the  first  two  being  at  Peoria  and  Hyde  Park.     Edwin  Lee  Brown  lectured  through 

In   1882,  the   Society  put   into   operation   an   anibul 

the  State.  ance  for  the  removal  of  disabled  animals.     Such  an 

ambulance   was    originated    in   this    country   by  Henry  Bergh,  of  New  York  City.     In   1880,  Kev. 


G  WORK  OF 


CIETY  FROM  1878  to  1911 

<  from  1869  to  1878) 


n  May,  1875  to  May,  1877. 
V.  1877,  to  May,  1906. 
y,  1906  to  February,  1910. 


W.\LTER  Butler,  President  from  February,  1910  to  February,  1911. 
John  L.  Short  all,  President  from  February  2,  1911  to . 
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George  E.  Gordon,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Humane  Society,  had  an  ambulance  built,  pat- 
terned after  the  New  York  ambulance,  and  in  1S82,  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  was  presented 
with  an  ambulance  by  its  Vice-President,  Mr.  Ferd.  W.  Peck.  In  1897,  the  Society  built  and 
put  into  operation  a  new,  more  perfect  ambulance,  fitted  with  modern  conveniences.  In  1901, 
the  Society  provided  its  own  horses  for  ambulances.  In  1905,  the  Society  built  another  and 
still  more  modern  ambulance,  with  rubber  tires  and  modern  improvements. 

Early  in  its  history  the  Society  commenced  the  erection  of  drinking  fountains,  and  on  May  1,  1882, 
had  eleven  in  operation  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Numerous  fountains  have  been  sent  to  other 
cities. 

In  1884,  the  Society  organized  1,065  Bands  of  Mercy  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  having  a 
membership  of  67,120  school  children. 

June  23,  1885,  the  Society  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  fines  im- 
posed in  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals  to  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  or 
Humane  Societies. 

In     1893,     the     Society     was     presented     with     its    property    at    1145    S.    Wabash    avenue,    Chicago. 

July  1,  1899,  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  (an  act  to  regulate  the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children)   came  in  force. 

In  November,  1905,  the  Society  commenced  to  publish  the  Humane  Advocate. 

In   1907,  it  established  a  course   of  lectures  on  humane  work  of  practical  educational  value. 

December  3,  1908,  the  first  State  Humane  Convention  was  held,  in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Illinois   Humane   Society. 

June  14,  1909,  the  Illinois  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  moral  and  humane  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  to  prohibit  certain  practices  inimical  thereto. 

May  30,  1910,  the  first  work-horse  parade  was  held,  in  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Work-Kurse 
Parade  Association. 
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1  Cruelly   burning   with    a   redhot    poker    rabbit    and    squirrel    in    a    cage 

together. 

2  Cruelly  peddling  and  exposing  chameleons. 
1  Wounding  birds  with  air  gun. 

1  Cruelty  to  chickens,  breaking  their  wings,  etc. 

1  Poisoning  horses.  i 

1  For  larceny  of  a  horse  unfit  for  service. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary's  report,  it  was  moved  by 
Miss  Evving,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cavanagh,  and  unanimously  carried, 
that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be  accepted  and  published  in  the 
Annual  Report. 

The  President  then  called  for  a  report  on  Branch  Societies  and 
Agencies. 


REPORT  OF  BRANCH  SOCIETIES  AND  SPECIAL  AGENCIES 

Chicago,  February  2,  1911. 

On  February  25,  1910,  Captain  John  W.  Cook  was  appointed  a  Special 
Agent  for  Waukegan,  Lake  County,  Illinois.  Captain  Cook  resigned  as 
Special  Agent  on  January  26,  1911. 

On  December  20,  1910,  Mrs.  Howland  J.  Hamlin  was  appointed  a 
Special  Agent  for  Shelbyville,  Shelby  County,  Illinois. 

Mr.  David  McGill,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Branch  Society 
at  Watseka,  Iroquois  County,  died  in  April,  1910. 

Eeports  from  seventeen  societies  in  the  State  of  Illinois  doing  work  in 
sixteen  different  counties  of  the  State  have  been  received.  Eeports  from 
twenty-one  Special  Agents  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  who  are  working 
in  twenty  different  counties  of  the  State  have  also  been  received.  The 
activity  of  all  these  societies  and  agents  is  shown  in  the  table  hereto 
attached  and  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

There  were  68  prosecutions  for  cruelty  to  children;  95  children  found 
to  be  dependent,  abandoned,  in  vicious  places,  or  otherwise  improperly 
cared  for,  were  placed  in  institutions  or  private  homes;  725  children  were 
otherwise  relieved  on  complaints  for  various  phases  of  mistreatment  after 
proper  investigation. 

In  the  case  of  work  with  regard  to  animals,  there  were  78  cases  of 
cruelty  prosecuted;  734  animals  were  humanely  destroyed — mostly  horses 
and  mules;  2,158  animals  were  relieved.  This  included  a  number  of  mules 
that  had  been  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  while  suffering  from 
sores  and  other  disabilities. 

Many  societies  in  the  State,  as  well  as  agents,  keep  no  record  of  their 
work,  and  therefore  the  returns  are  incomplete. 

I  George  A.  H.  Scott, 

Secretary. 

A  table  showing-  the  work  (so  far  as  reported)  of  the  Branch 
Societies  and  Agencies  in  Illinois,  during  the  past  year,  may  be 
found  on  the  following  p^jige. 
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NOTES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRECEDING  TABLE 

The  Alton  Braucli  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  has  So  members. 
Several  young  girls  were  rescued  from  immoral  places  and  sent  to  Geneva; 
others  were  taken  from  immoral  parents  and  placed  in  homes,  and  several 
abandoned  babies  were  found  and  cared  for.  In  one  case  a  man  was  fined 
$50  and  costs  for  striking  a  horse  with  a  pick-axe.  In  another  case  a  horse 
was  hit  by  a  C,  B.  &  Q.  train  and  thrown  down  an  embankment  and  its  leg 
broken.  The  horse  lay  there  in  that  condition  over  night.  In  the  morning 
officers  of  the  Society  shot  it.  The  case  of  the  Polar  Wave  Ice  Company 
vs.  the  Alton  Society  for  destroying  horses  that  were  unfit  for  service  and 
suffering  was  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court  by  the  Appellate  Court  for  a 
rehearing.     Nothing  further  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

Tlie  McDonough  County  Humane  Society  has  50  members.  In  one  case 
a  man  was  prosecuted  for  allowing  ten  Angora  cats  to  freeze  to  death. 
Other  prosecutions  were  for  failing  to  provide  horses  with  feed,  etc.,  beat- 
ing a  horse,  and  fast  driving.  In  the  children  cases,  destitution  and  neglect 
were  the  causes. 

The  Winnebago  County  Branch  of  Tiic  Illinois  Humane  Society  has  40 
members  or  contributors.  Most  of  the  work  among  children  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Probation  Officer,  Mrs.  Joslyn.  The  Children's  Home  takes 
most  of  the  dependent  children  until  homes  are  found  for  them. 

The  Elgin  Humane  Society  has  30  members,  and  although  only  organ- 
ized about  two  years  ago,  has  erected  three  water  fountains  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society  pattern  in  the  city  of  Elgin  with  funds  left  for  that 
purpose  by  the  late  Levi  S.  Stowe. 

The  Springfield  Humane  Society  has  a  special  city  police  officer  to 
attend  to  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals. 

East  St.  Louis  Humane  Society  (incorporated)  is  very  active  in  behalf 
of  both  children  and  animals. 

The  Eock  Island  County  Humane  Society  has  an  agent  to  look  after 
the  work.  This  Society  has  the  hearty  cooperation  and  financial  assistance 
of  an  energetic  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  which  meets  often  to  plan  and  do  philan- 
thropic  work. 

The  Champaign  County  Humane  Society  has  93  members,  and  has 
greatly  improved  local  conditions  during  the  last  five  years.  A  probation 
officer  takes  charge  of  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  does  her  work 
well. 

The  Bloomingtou  Humane  Society  has  30  active  members,  and  has 
prosecuted  some  interesting  cases,  several  of  them  involving  children.  The 
Society  has  done  much  work  of  Avhich  no  record  has  been  kept. 

The  Quincy  Humane  Society  is  an  active  organization  with  resources 
amounting  to  $14,400,  having  received  an  endowment  many  years  ago 
from  Charles  Brown.  It  has  a  building  of  its  own  and  has  a  regularly 
employed  capable  officer  to  look  after  the  work.  During  the  year  many 
boys  have  been  reprimanded  for  various  cruel  acts.  Many  fathers  and 
mothers  have  been  admonished  for  improper  care  of  their  children,  and 
many  owners  of  animals  and  teamsters  have  been  reprimanded.  Ninety-five 
cases  of  destitution  were  investigated,  19  sent  to  hospital,  and  ]2  to  County 
Farm;  35  fathers  reprimanded  for  neglect  of  family,  and  many  other 
cases  of  various  kinds  attended  to.  The  Society  has  14  drinking  fountains, 
all  of  which  are  in  good  serviceable  condition. 
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The  Sibley  Humane  Societ}-  is  a  new  and  active  society  endeavoring 
to  educate  rather  than  prosecute  people,  and  is  gaining  in  strength  and 
influence. 

Carroll  County  Humane  Society  has  attended  to  cases  where  animals 
were  left  unblanketed  in  cold  weather,  and  unprovided  with  sufficient  feed, 
and  where  calves  w-ere  brought  to  market  in  a  cruel  manner,  etc.  Only  one 
case  was  prosecuted  during  the  year;  namely,  for  leaving  a  team  unblanketed 
and  suffering  from  exposure  late  into  the  night.  An  unsympathetic  magis- 
trate  allowed   the   offender   to   go   without  fine. 

The  Edwardsville  Branch  has  done  some  excellent  work  in  improving 
the  condition  of  mules  worked  in  the  coal  mines.  A  veterinary  surgeon, 
Dr.  Otis  Barnett,  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  Society,  without  pay,  and  has 
been  very  efficient  in  attending  to  all  animal  cases.  The  Society  is  active 
and  prosperous.  Forty  cases  of  destitution  were  attended  to,  involving  133 
persons.     Three  cases  of  wife  beating  were  prosecuted. 

Mr.  McClintock  reports  the  placing  of  472  books  on  humane  subjects 
in  sixty  schools  of  Wabash  County,  giving  each  of  these  schools  a  library 
of  humane  literature. 

Mrs.  Fesler  reports  a  ease  of  two  hogs  that  had  broken  out  from  their 
enclosure  and  strayed  to  a  neighboring  house,  whereupon  the  neighbor  shot 
them  and  left  them  to  die.  They  staggered  back  home,  leaving  a  trail 
of  blood  as  they  went  ajong.  When  discovered,  the  hogs  were  mercifully 
killed.  The  man  who  committed  the  cruelty  was  arrested  and  fined  $25, 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  hogs. 

Mr.  Kent,  police  magistrate  at  Dixon,  has  worked  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  judge,  Hon.  Robert  Scott,  and  State's  Attorney  Harry  Edwards 
in  satisfactorily  disposing  of  some  perplexing  child  problems.  The  sheriffs 
have  assisted  him  in  the  work  but  he  has  received  no  assistance  from  the 
police.  A  notable  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  fined  $10  and  costs 
for  pouring  acid  on  a  dog  and  burning  it. 

Mr.  Swift  reports  that  there  are  no  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  re- 
quiring action,  although  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  destitution.  One 
horse,  unfit  for  service,  that  was  being  worked  was  laid  up  by  the  police. 
The  police  are  active,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  community  that  there  is 
so  little  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Kendall  says  that  a  number  of  horses  were  relieved  from  suffering 
and  that  warnings  were  administered  to  persons  who  were  abusing  animals 
through  ignorance.  On  the  whole,  conditions  have  been  good  in  his  locality, 
there  being  few  complaints  and  only  one  prosecution. 

Mr.  Hattenhauer  reports  that  the  Woman's  Club,  an  organization  of 
charitable  ladies,  and  the  Salvation  Army  assist  him  in  looking  after  poor 
and  neglected  children.  One  man  was  prosecuted  for  working  a  crippled 
horse  and  fined  $5  and  costs. 
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The  Committee  on  Laws  made  a  report  for  the  year  ending 
Thursday,  February  2,  A.  D.  191 1,  which  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY  COMMITTEE 

ON    LAWS 

For  the  year  ending  Thursday,  February  2,   1911. 

Estates  pending  wherein  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  is  interested : 

1.  Estate  of  Parmelia  Brown,  deceased  (in  Probate  Court,  Cook  County, 
Illinois)  :     $3,000  legacy  to   The  Illinois  Humane  Society. 

The  will  in  this  estate  has  been  contested,  the  Society  defending,  and 
on  October  28,  1910,  decree  by  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  con- 
firming will,  etc.     The  legacy,  we  understand,  has  not  as  yet  been  paid. 

[The  $50  paid  by  the  Society  in  re  said  will  contest  is  to  be  repaid  to 
the  Society  by  the  executor.] 

2.  Estate  of  Lewis  W.  Stone,  deceased  (in  said  Probate  Court)  :  Mer- 
chants' Loan  &  Trust  Company,  trustee  under  the  will.  The  Illinois  Humane 
Society  a  residuary  legatee  thereunder. 

On  March  26,  1910,  the  estate  was  declared  settled,  and  the  executor 
discharged,  but  trusteeship  remains  open;  and  when  State  street  property 
belonging  to  said  estate  is  sold  the  Society  may  get  a  share  of  the  proceeds. 
Pending  such  a  sale,  a  share  of  the  income  is  to  be  received  by  the  Society 
from  the  trustee. 

3.  Estate  of  Eugene  Carey,  deceased  (in  said  Probate  Court)  :  As 
heretofore  reported,  the  Society  has  received  a  $10,000  specific  bequest,  and 
has  received  from  time  to  time  its  share  of  the  residuary  bequests  as  dis- 
tributed; and  during  the  last  year  a  $1,200  distribution  has  been  received 
by  the  Society. 

4.  Estate  of  Martha  Ann  Gregory,  deceased  (in  said  Probate  Court)  : 
[On  May  10,  1910,  no  funds  yet  received,  the  American  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  executor,  informed  us  that  this  estate  is  insolvent — not  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  out  desires  of  decedent  with  reference  to  jjlacing  of  headstone  over 
her  grave  to  cost  $5,000.] 

5.  Estate  of  Josephine  De  Zeng,  deceased  (in  said  Probate  Court), 
late  of  Wilmette :  Subject  to  payment  of  certain  legicies,  surplus, 
if  any,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Society  and  the  Salvation  Army. 
No  payment  made  as  yet  [as  we  understand]. 

6.  Estate  of  Eobert  L.  Eea,  deceased  (in  said  Probate  Court) :  As 
heretofore  reported,  Mrs.  Parmelia  M.  Eea  is  trustee  under  the  will,  the 
estate  proper  having  been  closed.  The  Society  is  one  of  the  residuary 
devisees  under  the  will,  but  as  yet  has  received  nothing,  as  the  provisions  are 
that  Mrs.  Eea  is  to  receive,  during  her  natural  life,  $5,000  per  annum,  after 
paying  expenses  of  administering  the  trust  from  year  to  year,  before  the 
Society  and  other  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  receive  any  part.  The  trust 
estate  consists  of  real  estate.  Mrs.  Eea's  reports  have  been  to  the  effect 
that  there  has  been  no  surplus  at  any  time  for  distribution. 

[There  have  been  negotiations  during  the  year  for  the  making  of  a 
long  term  lease  of  the  Monroe  street  property,  but  they  have  resulted  in 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  informed.] 

7.  Estate  of  Sarah  A.  Hawley,  deceased  (of  Buchanan,  Michigan),  in 
said  Probate  Court:  Died  April  19,  1910.  Will  proved,  etc.,  and  letters 
issued  to  Daniel  A.  Peirce,  executor.  May  25,  1910.  July  13,  1910,  hearing 
in  re  inheritance  tax;  Society  exempt  as  a  charitable  institution.  Property 
said  to  amount  to  $200,000. 

After  specific  money  bequests,  the  Society  is  named  as  a  residuary 
legatee  (with  other  institutions).  Nothing  received  as  yet  [as  we  are  in- 
formed, but  likely  will  be  in  1911]. 

8.  Estate  of  Susan  E.  Jones,  deceased  (in  said  Probate  Court)  :  Died 
Juno  29,  1910.  Will  proved,  etc.,  September  27,  1910.  Bequest  of  $1,000 
to  the  Society;  has  not  yet  been  paid. 
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There  have  been  several  matters  of  more  or  less  importance  submitted 
to  this  committee  during  the  year,  as  to  all  of  which  reports  have  been 
heretofore  made. 

The  committee  further  takes  pleasure  in  reporting  that  there  has  been 
no  charge  made  for  services  by  any  of  its  members  during  the  year. 
Kespectfully  submitted, 
Dated,  February  2,  1911. 

John  L.  Shortall. 
Thomas  Taylor,  Jr. 
George  A.  H.  Scott. 
By  John  L.  Shortall, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cavanagh,  seconded  by  Miss  Ewing,  and 
unanimously  carried,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Laws  was 
accepted. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  and  the  following 
resolutions  unanimously  adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS 

Eesolved:  — 

That  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  hereby  tenders  its  thanks  to  the  press 
of  this  city  and  the  State  for  the  interest  manifested  in  humane  work 
during  the  year,  and  desires  to  express  to  the  proprietors,  publishers  and 
editors  of  all  newspapers  its  grateful  acknowledgment  for  kind  mention  of 
the  work  of  the  Society. 

That  the  Society  desires  to  express  its  grateful  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  the  General  Superintendent  of  Police,  Col.  LeEoy  T.  Steward,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  given  to  humane  work;  and  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  Police  Department  with   officers  of  the   Society. 

It  also  expresses  its  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  inspectors  of  police, 
police  captains,  lieutenants,  sergeants  and  patrolmen  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  service  rendered  and  for  unfailing  courtesy. 

The  Society  also  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  given  it  in 
carrying  on  its  work  by  Captain  Charles  C.  Healey  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Mounted  Squadron.  The  splendid  work  of  the  Mounted 
Squadron  in  relieving  animals  and  preventing  cruelty  while  regulating  traffic 
on  the  streets  has  been  most  helpful  to  the  humane  cause. 

To  Special  Agents  and  all  members  of  Branch  Societies  who  have  been 
active  in  carrying  on  the  work,  the  Society  expresses  its  feeling  of  gratitude, 
and  the  hope  that  they  will  continue  their  good  work  and  call  upon  the 
Society  for  advice  and  assistance  as  frequently  as  the  occasion  demands, 
and  visit  the  Society's  office  when  they  are  in  Chicago  and  help  to  increase 
humane  interest. 

That  this  Society  expresses  to  its  Humane  Officers  and  employees  its 
thanks  and  grateful  appreciation  for  their  loyalty,  devoted  interest  and 
diligence  in  attending  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 

That  the  Society  expresses  its  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Cavanagh,  Captain  Charles  C.  Healey  and  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Finnegan  for 
the  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  course  of  lectures  given  at  the  Society's 
building  during  the  year,  and  also  for  the  time  and  attention  so  generously 
given  by  them  to  make  the  lectures  accomplish  the  good  intended  by  improv- 
ing the  knowledge  and  efficiency  of  those  in  the  work. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Whereas,  Moses  D.  Wells,  a  bighly  respected  and  well-known  resident 
of  Chicago,  and  a  director  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  since  1882,  died 
at  his  residence  in  this  city  on  December  14,  1910 ;  it  is  therefore 

Kesolved,  That  we  express  our  deep  feeling  of  loss  to  the  community 
and  this  Society  of  such  a  good  citizen,  member  and  friend. 

Whereas,  Alson  Ellis  Clark,  a  director  of  the  Society  and  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee  for  many  years  and  a  life-long  friend  to  the  humane 
cause,  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  January  15,  1911; 
therefore  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  this  Society  express  its  sense  of  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  the  community  and  this  Society  in  the  death  of  so  useful  a  citizen 
and  steadfast  a  friend — a  man  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  best  interests 
of  humanity  entitled  him  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

That  in  the  early  struggles  of  this  cherished  work,  as  the  co-worker  of 
the  late  John  G-.  Shortall,  as  a  director  and  member  of  both  the  Finance 
and  Executive  Committees  none  rendered  more  ready  and  loyal  assistance 
than  this  deeply  lamented  man,  who  endeared  himself  to  his  fellow  members 
by  his  genial  manner  and  many  kindly  acts. 

That  this  Society  desires  to  place  upon  record  its  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory  and  its  appreciation  of  his  constant  fidelity  to  this  as  one  of 
the  oldest  charitable  and  educational  institutions  of  Chicago,  and  to  tender 
its  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Eesolved,  that  in  the  death  of  Lambert  Tree,  judge,  diplomat,  publicist, 
capitalist,  and  distinguished  citizen  of  Chicago,  in  New  York,  October 
9,  1910,  the  Society  lost  one  of  its  oldest  Governing  Life  Members  and  a 
staunch  advocate  of  its  work. 

Eesolved,  That  in  the  death  of  E.  W.  Patterson,  April  2,  1910,  in  Phila- 
delphia, editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  man  of. national  reputation, 
the  Society  lost  a  Governing  Life  Member  and  a  steadfast  friend. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  and  the  following 
persons  nominated  for  election  as  Directors  of  the  Society  for  a 
term  of  three  years  from  February  2,  A.  D.  191 1 : 

GEOEGE  C.  ELDEEDGE.  HUGH  J.  McBIENEY. 

MISS  EUTH  EWING.  CHAELES  E.  MUEISON. 

HENEY  L.  FEANK.  WM.  PENN  NIXON. 

WILLIAM  A.  FULLEE.  FEED.  W.  PECK. 

HENEY  N.  HAET.  MES.  FEED.  W.  PECK. 

FEANKLIN  MacVEAGH.  HOWAED  E.  PEREY. 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  Mr.  Shortall  moved  the 
election  of  the  persons  named  and  thereupon  the  persons  so 
named  were  duly  elected. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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MEETING   OF   THE   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Ilhnois  Humane  Society  met 
in  the  Society's  Building,  1145  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  2,  A.  D.  1911,  immediately  after  the  annual 
meeting,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  quorum  being  present  the  meeting  was  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Walter  Butler  nominated  Mr.  John  L.  Shortall  for  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  which  nomination  was  duly  seconded 
and  Mr.  Shortall  was  elected. 

The  following  named  persons  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year : 

JOHN  L.  SHOETALL President 

WALTER  BUTLER First  Vice-President 

FRANK  M.  STAPLES Second  Vice-President 

CHARLES  E.  MURISON Treasurer 

GEORGE  A.  H.  SCOTT Secretary 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

THOMAS  J.  CAVANAGH.  HENRY  N.   HART. 

GEORGE  A.  H.  SCOTT.  MISS  RUTH  EWING. 

CHARLES  E.  MURISON.  THOMAS  TAYLOR,  JR. 

EX-OFPICIO    members. 

JOHN  L.  SHORTALL.       WALTER  BUTLER.       FRANK  M.  STAPLES. 

After  the  election  of  officers  Mr.  Scott  asked  that  a  rising  resolution  of 
thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Butler,  the  retiring  President,  for  the  close  and 
diligent  attention  given  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  He  said :  ' '  Our  close 
personal  contact  with  Mr.  Butler,  who  retires  at  his  own  request,  has  made 
the  work  a  pleasure  and  I  cannot  let  this  meeting  adjourn  without  paying 
him  a  justly  earned  tribute.  He  was  active  and  energetic  in  discharging 
the  responsible  duties  of  the  office  of  President,  accepting  the  responsibility 
with  the  same  seriousness  and  care  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office.  He  came  daily  to  the  office  of  the  Society  in  good  weather  and 
bad  weather  and  spent  considerable  time  in  supervising  the  work  that  was 
being  done  through  the  office.  By  his  gentle,  genial  and  sympathetic  dis- 
position and  the  liberal  way  in  which  lie  helped  to  solve  the  difficult  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  office  from  time  to  time,  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
employes  and  officers  of  the  Society. 

During  his  term  of  office  as  President  the  Society  enjoyed  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  in  every  way,  for  which  we  are  all  very  thankful,  and  it 
is  with  a  sincere  feeling  of  regret  that  we  lose  Mr.  Butler  as  our  President, 
but  these  feelings  are  largely  offset  by  the  jjleasure  it  gives  us  all  to  have 
him  remain  our  First  Vice-President.  I  want  to  ask  for  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  be  given  Mr.  Butler. ' ' 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Butler  said  that  he  thanked  those  present  for  their 
kindly  expressions,  and  assured  all  that  his  interest  in  the  Society 
would  always  remain. 

After  which,  on  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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The  President  appointed  the  following  Standing-  Committees : 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 
Feank  M.  Staples,  Chairman.      John  L.   Shortall, 
Charles  E.  Murison,  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LAWS. 
George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman.       Thomas  Taylor,  Jr., 
Joseph   Wright,  John  L.  Shortall. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BRANCH  SOCIETIES  AND  AGENCIES. 
George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman.    Walter  Butler,  ^ 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

Walter  Butler,  Chairman.  Miss  Ruth  Ewing, 

John  L.   Shortall,  George  A.   H.  Scott. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LECTURES. 

George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman.       Thomas  J.   Cavanagh, 
Captain   Charles  C.   Healey,       Patrick  J.  Einnegan. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HUMANE  EDUCATION. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Sutherland, 

Miss  Ella  D.  Schindler,  Miss  Florence  Holbrook. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Article  One. 

Members  of  this,  "The  Illinois  Humane  Society"  (which  is  hereinafter 
designated  by  the  \Yords  "the  Society"),  shall  be  of  six  classes:  Governing 
Members,  Governing  Life  Members,  Honorary  Members,  Annual  Members, 
Life  Members  and  Branch  Members. 

All  persons  who  were  active  members  of  the  Society  on  February  4, 
A.  D.  1909,  shall  be  deei^ed  and  considered  as  "Governing  Members" 
thereof;  and  all  persons  who  were  "Life  Members"  of  the  Society  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  A.  D.  1909,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  "Governing  Life 
Members"  thereof;  and  all  persons  who  were  "Honorary  Members"  and 
"Branch  Members"  of  the  Society  on  February  4,  A.  D.  1909,  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  as  such,  respectively. 

Article  Two. 
Governing  Members,  Governing  Life  Members  and  Honorary  Members 
only  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  and  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Director. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  of  its  meetings,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee;  and  each  person  hereafter 
elected  a  Governing  Member  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  in  order 
to  qualify  as  such  member,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  more;  and  each  person  hereafter  elected  a  Govern- 
ing Life  Member  shall,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  in  order  to  qualify  as 
such  member,  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  more,  and  they  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
dues;  and  in  the  election  of  Directors,  each  Governing  Member,  each  Gov- 
erning Life  Member  and  each  Honorary  Member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote.  The  annual  dues  of  Governing  Members  shall  hereafter  be  fifteen  dol- 
lars after  the  first  year  of  membership,  payable  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
February  in  each  year.  The  name  of  any  Governing  Member  whose  dues 
are  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year  shall  be  posted  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  in  bis  records  in  the  principal  office  of  the  Society,  and  notice  of  such 
posting  shall  be  mailed  to  such  delinquent  member;  and  in  case  he  shall 
continue  delinquent  for  sis  mouths  after  his  name  lias  been  so  posted,  and 
he  has  been  notified  as  herein  provided,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  ter- 
minate his  or  her  membership.  The  number  of  Governing  Members  shall  be 
limited  to  two  hundred. 

Honorary  Members  shall  be  chosen  from  among  persons  who  have  ren- 
dered eminent  service  in  the  Humane  Cause.  They  shall  be  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  Governing  Members  and  Governing  Life  Members,  but  only 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee.  They  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  dues,  and  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Governing  Members  and  Governing  Life  Members. 

Annual  Members  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  Five  Dollars,  have  the 
privileges  of  Honorary  Members  for  one  year,  except  the  right  to  vote,  or 
hold  office. 

Life  Members,  upon  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars,  shall  have  the 
privileges  of  Annual  Members  for  and  during  their  respective  lives,  and  the 
money  so  received  shall  not  be  expended  for  current  expenses,  but  shall  be 
invested,  and  only  the  income  thereof  may  be  expended. 

Branch  Members  shall  be  those  who  reside  outside  of  Cook  County, 
and  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars,  have  the  privileges  of  Annual 
members  for  one  year. 

Governing  Members,  upon  the  further  payment  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  dues,  and  shall  then  be  known  as 
Governing  Life  Members.  The  money  received  from  all  Governing  Members 
and  Governing  Life  Members,  in  becoming  such  members,  respectively,  shall 
be  invested,  and  only  the  income  thereof  expended. 

All  members  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  all  meetings,  lectures  and  con- 
ventions of  the  Society,  and  to  receive  its  publications  free,  and  all  mem- 
bers shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  upon  Committees  other  than  the  Execu- 
tive and  Finance  Committees. 

Suitable  Certificates  of  Membership  shall  be  provided,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

Article  Three. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  an  Executive  Committee.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  thirty-six  until  hereafter  changed.  No  person  except 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Secretary  or  Treasurer.' 

Article  Four. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  February  in  each  year.  Notice  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  each 
Annual  Meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Society,  at  least  ten 
days  before  such  meeting.  A  Special  Meeting  of  members  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  President  at  his  own  discretion,  or  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  two  Directors,  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  which  meet- 
ing shall  be  mailed  to  all  members  at  least  ten  days  before  such  meeting. 
And  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  or  at  any  adjourned  meeting  thereof,  the 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  as  provided  by  the  By-Laws. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  year  A.  D.  1909,  the  thirty-six  Directors  shall 
be  elected,  in  three  classes  of  twelve  Directors  each,  one  of  which  classes 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected;  a  second 
class  shall  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected; 
and  the  third  class  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

At  each  subsequent  Annual  Meeting,  twelve  Directors  shall  be  elected 
to  hold  office  for  three  j'ears,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

Any  nine  members  having  the  power  to  vote  hereunder,  irrespective  of 
class,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  An- 
nual or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society;   any  two  or  more  of  such  voting 
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members  shall  coustitute  a  quorum  to  adjourn  without  further  notice  any 
Annual  or  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  to  any  fixed  time  and  i^lace. 

Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  occasioned  by  death,  resignation, 
inability  to  act,  or  removal  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  may  be  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  any  of  its  meetings. 

Article  Five. 

Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  also  be  called  by  the  President, 
or  upon  the  written  request  of  two  Directors,  at  any  time.  Five  Directors 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  all  meetings  of  Directors. 

Article  Six. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  immediately 
after  the  annual  election  each  year,  the  Directors  shall  elect  from  their 
own  number  a  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  They  shall  also  elect  from  their  number  six 
persons,  who,  with  the  President,  First  Vice-President  and  Second  Vice- 
President,  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee;  and  the  President  of 
the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Three 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 

The  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  oflfice  for  one  year,  and  until 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  shall  have  qualified,  respectively,  unless 
removed  by  the  Board. 

Vacancies  in  any  of  the  above  named  offices  may  be  filled  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  any  of  its  meetings. 

Article  Seven. 

The  Directors  shall  elect  any  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Society,  and 
may  at  any  time  appoint  such  agents  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  shall 
specify  the  duties  of  all  officers,  committees  and  agents;  and  they  may  at 
any  time  remove  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  and  elect  or  appoint  others. 
They  may  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number ;  they  may  enact  by-laws  for 
themselves  and  the  Society,  and  make  and  establish  all  rules  and  orders  for 
the  government  of  the  Society  and  its  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business;  remit  the  annual  or  other  dues  of  any  member  of  the  Society,  and 
generally  shall,  during  their  term  of  office,  have  the  full  and  complete 
management,  control  and  disposal  of  the  affairs,  property  and  funds  of  the 
Society,  with  full  power,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  incorporated, 
to  do  all  matters  and  things  which  the  Society  could  do.  The  Directors  shall 
receive  no  pay  whatever  for  any  services  rendered  as  such  Directors,  and 
they  shall  not  incur,  on  account  of  the  Society,  any  debt  beyond  the  funds 
which  shall  be  actually  in  the  treasury  during  the  term  of  office. 

Article  Eight. 

The  corporate  seal  of  this  Society  shall  be: 


Article  Nine. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  immediately 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  at  the  same  place.  Notice  in  writ- 
ing of  the  time  and  place  of  any  other  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Board  at  least  three  days  before 
such  meeting.     The  President  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  President  of 
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the  Board  of  Directors.     A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  shall 
be  kept.     The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Calling  the  roll. 

2.  Eeading  the  minutes. 

3.  Eeports  of  committees. 

4.  Eeport  of  Treasurer. 

5.  Eeport  of  Secretary. 

6.  Communications  and  resolutions. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  New  business. 

9.  Election  of  members. 

Article  Ten. 
There  shall  be  the  following  standing  committees,  consisting  of  three 
members  each,  except  the  Auditing  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  two 
members,  and  except  the  Lecture  Committee,  which  shall  contain  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Society,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  President  shall 
act  as  a  consulting  member  of  each  committee : 

1.  Committee  on  Humane  Education. 

2.  Committee  on  Branch  Societies  and  Agencies. 

3.  Committee  on  Laws. 

4.  Committee  on  Finance. 

5.  Committee  on  Lectures. 

6.  Committee  on  Publication. 

7.  Auditing  Committee. 

Article  Eleven. 

The  Chairman  of  each  standing  committee  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  except  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Lectures  and  Auditing  Committee.  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President  at  his  own  discretion,  or  at 
the  written  request  of  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee;  a  written 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  which  meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  one  day  before  such  meeting.  The 
President,  when  present,  shall  act  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  Avhen  present,  shall  act  as  its  Secretary,  and  a  record 
of  its  proceedings  shall  bo  kept,  wliich  shall  be  read  at  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  When  the  Board  of  Directors  is  not  in  session,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  have  full  and  complete  management,  control  and 
disposal  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  with  full  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
which  it  was  incorporated,  to  do  all  matters  and  things  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  work  and  affairs  of  the  Society,  including  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  all  classes. 

Article  Twelve. 

The  approval  of  the  President  and  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Society  shall  be  necessary  to  all  investments  of  the  Society's 
investment  funds;  and  in  any  disposition  of  any  property  of  the  Society, 
except  such  as  shall  come  to  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Article  Thirteen. 

1.  President.  The  President  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  shall  preside  (or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents)  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Executive  and  Finance 
Committees.  He  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  its  property,  except 
such  moneys  as  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

2.  Vice-Prcsidenis.  One  of  the  two  Vice-Presidents  shall,  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  act  as  President. 

3.  Secretary.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  shall  keep  the  records  of 
the  Society,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  per- 
forming such  duties  as  they  may  require,  and  as  are  usual  in  such  office. 

4.  Assistant  Secretary.  An  Assistant  Secretary  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  act  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
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5.  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  moneys  of 
the  Society  that  shall  come  to  his  hands;  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  upon 
proper  vouchers  only  upon  his  written  order,  countersigned  by  the  President ; 
and  all  checks,  drafts  and  orders,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Society,  shall 
be  indorsed  hj  the  Treasurer  for  deposit;  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
property  and  investments  of  the  Society;  all  books,  accounts  and  records  in 
his  hands  shall  be  at  all  times  oj^en  to  the  inspection  of  the  President  and 
the  Executive  Committee.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the 
Treasurer,  then  any  officer  of  the  Society  may  be  designated  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  act  in  his  place  during  such  absence  or  disability;  and 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  President,  then  the  First  Vice- 
President  is  authorized  to  countersign,  as  afoi'esaid;  and  in  case  of  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  President  and  First  Vice-President,  then  the 
Second  Vice-President  shall  so  countersign  such  orders. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  such  bonds  as  may  be  required  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  deposit  all  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such  bank  or  banks 
as  the  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  may  deaignate. 

He  shall  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury  for  auditing 
purposes,  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  and  also  whenever  called 
upon  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  President. 
Article  Fourteen. 

The  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  and  employ  counsel,  who  shall  be  the  legal  adviser,  or 
advisers,  of  the  Society  and  its  officers. 

Article  Fifteen. 

1.  The  Society  has  no  general  agents,  authorized  to  incur  any  pecuniary 
obligations  in  its  behalf  by  their  acts  or  omissions.  No  agent  with  such 
powers  shall  be  at  any  time  created  or  appointed  by  any  of  the  Society's 
officers,  nor  by  its  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Special  Agents  of  the  Society  shall  be  appointed  and  removed 
at  will,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  President,  or  Executive  Committee.  They 
shall  be  subject  to  and  governed  by  such  rules  and  orders  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  Executive  Committee,  consistent  with  the 
By-Laws. 

3.  Special  Agents  shall  receive  such  salary  or  pecuniary  compensation 
for  their  services  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  determined  by  the  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  that  Committee. 

4.  No  Special  Agent  is  authorized  to  incur  any  pecuniary  liability 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  nor  is  any  illegal  act  or  omission  on 
his  part  to  be  deemed  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  as  such  Special 
Agent,  or  as  sanctioned  by  the  Society. 

Article  Sixteen. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the   Society  in  each  year,   the  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  present  their  Annual  Eeports. 
Article  Seventeen. 
No  alteration  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  any  of  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Society,  unless  such  alteration  shall  first  be  proposed  in 
writing  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  entered  at  length  on 
the  minutes,  with  the  name  of  the  Director  proposing  the  same,  and  adopted 
by  such  Board  at  a  subsequent  meeting  thereof. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
(HURD'S  REVISED  STATUTES,  CRIMINAL  CODE) 

concerning  cruelty  to  children. 
Chap.  38,  Sec.  492. — Certain  Employment  of  Children  Forhidden.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  in  any 
manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,  let  out  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in  or  for  the  vocation  or  occu- 
pation, service  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope 
or  wire  walking,  dancing,  begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortion- 
ist, rider  or  acrobat  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent 
or  immoral  purpose,   exhibition   or  practice   whatsoever,   or   for,  or   in   any 
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business,  exhibition  or  vocation,  injurious  to  the  health,  or  dangerous  to  the 
life  or  limb  of  such  cliild,  or  cause,  procure  or  encourage  any  such  child  to 
engage  therein.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  or  affect 
the  employment  or  use  of  any  such  child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in  any 
church,  school  or  academy,  or  in  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or 
practice  of  music. 

Sec.  493. — Unlawful  to  Exhibit.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit,  or  have  in  custody  any 
child  under  the  age  and  for  the  purposes  prohibited  in  section  492  hereof. 

Sec.  494. — Order  as  to  Custody.  When  it  shall  appear  that  any 
person  has  made  such  unlawful  use  of,  or  has  committed  a  criminal  assault 
upon  any  child,  such  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
court,  who  may  make  such  order  as  is  now  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of 
vagrant,  truant,  disorderly,  pauper  or  destitute  children. 

Sec.  495. — Endangering  of  Life  or  Health.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  having  the  care  or  custody  of  such  child  wilfully  to  cause  or 
permit  the  life  of  such  child  to  be  endangered,  or  the  health  of  such  child 
to  be  injured,  or  to  wilfully  cause  or  permit  such  child  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  its  life  or  health  may  be  endangered. 

Sec.  496. — Penalty.  Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of  cruelty  to  any  child 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  this,  or  in  the  foregoing  sections,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  ($5)  nor  more  than  two  hundred  ($200)  dollars, 
and  justices  of  the  peace  and  police  justices  or  police  magistrates  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases: 

First. — By  cruelly  beating,  torturing,  tormenting,  overworking,  mutilat- 
ing, or  causing,  or  knowingly  allowing  the  same  to  be  done. 

Second. — By  unnecessarily  failing  to  j)rovide  any  child  in  his  or  her 
charge  or  custody  with  proper  food,  drink,  shelter  and  raiment. 

Third. — By  abandoning  any  child. 

Sec.  497. — Cruelty  to  Children  and  Others.  Any  person  who  shall 
willfully  or  unnecessarily  expose  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  shall 
willfully  or  unnecessarily  in  any  manner  injure  in  health  or  limb  any  child, 
apprentice  or  other  person  under  his  legal  control  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  ($200)  dollars,  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  police 
justices  or  magistrates  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  are  hereby  repealed. 
[Approved  June  21st,  1S95.     In  force  July  1st,  1895.] 

concerning  cruelty  to  animals. 

Chap.  38,  Sec.  50. — Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of  cruelty  to  any  animal 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$3  nor  more  than  $200,  viz.: 

First — By  overloading,  overdriving,  overworking,  cruelly  beating,  tor- 
turing, tormenting,  mutilating,  or  cruelly  killing  any  animal,  or  causing  or 
knowingly  allowing  the  same  to  be  done. 

Second.—Bj  cruelly  working  any  old,  maimed,  infirm,  sick  or  disabled 
animal,  or  causing,  or  knowingly  allowing  the  same  to  be  done. 

Third. — By  unnecessarily  failing  to  provide  any  animal  in  his  charge 
or  custody,  as  owner  or  otherwise,  with  proper  food,  drink  and  shelter. 

Fourth. — By  abandoning  any  old,  maimed,  infirm,  sick  or  disabled 
animal. 

Fifth. — By  carrying  or  driving,  or  causing  to  be  carried  or  driven  or 
kept,  any  animal  in  an  unnecessarily  cruel  manner. 

Sec.  51. — No  railroad  or  other  common  carrier  in  the  carrying  or  trans- 
portation of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  other  animals  shall  allow  the  same 
to  be  confined  in  any  car  more  than  thirty-six  consecutive  hours,  unless 
delayed  by  storm  or  accident,  when  they  shall  be  so  fed  and  watered  as  soon 
after  the  expiration  of  such  time  as  may  reasonably  be  done.  When  so 
unloaded  they  shall  be  properly  fed,  watered  and  sheltered  during  such  rest 
by  the  owner,  consignee  or  person  in  custody  thereof,  and  in  case  of  their 
default,  then  by  the  railroad  company  transporting  them,  at  the  expense  of 
said  owner,  consignee  or  person  in  custody  of  the  same;  and  such  company 
shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  animals  until  the  same  is  paid.     A  violation  of 
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this  section  shall  subject  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $3  nor  more 
than  $200. 

Sec.  52. — Bull  Baiting,  CocTc  Fighting,  Etc.  Whoever  shall  keep  or  use, 
or  in  any  way  be  counected  with  or  interested  in  the  management  of,  or 
shall  receive  money  for  the  admission  of  any  person  to  any  place  kept  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  or  baiting  any  bull,  bear,  dog,  cock  or 
other  creature,  and  every  person  who  shall  engage,  encourage,  aid  or  assist 
therein,  or  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  any  place  to  be  so  kept  or  used,  and 
every  person  who  shall  visit  such  place  so  kept  or  used,  or  who  shall  be 
found  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $200. 

Sec.  203. — To  Domestic  Animals.  AVhoever  willfully  and  maliciously 
kills,  wounds,  maims,  disfigures  or  poisons  any  domestic  animal,  or  exposes 
any  poisonous  substance,  with  intent  that  the  life  of  any  such  animal  should 
be  destroyed  thereby,  such  animal  being  the  property  of  another,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  three  years, 
or  fined  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  both:  Provided,  that  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  persons  owning  sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals,  who  may,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  good  intentions, 
put  out  poison  on  his  own  premises  where  sheep  are  kept,  to  kill  sheep- 
killing  dogs. 

Sec.  471. — To  Be  Paid  to  Societies  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  Etc. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly:  That  all  the  fines,  paid  in  money,  imposed 
through  the  agency  of  any  humane  society  or  society  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  and  children  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
shall,  when  collected,  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  society,  to  be 
applied  towards  its  support. 

Sec.  472. — Society  to  Be  Incorporated  Under  Laws  of  Illinois.  2. 
That  all  the  fines  paid  in  money  imposed  through  the  agency  of  any 
humane  society  (or  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  and 
children)  under  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any  city,  town  or  village,  within 
the  State  of  Illinois,  may,  when  collected,  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
such  society:  Provided,  such  society  named  in  this  act  shall  be  incorporated 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

enforcement  of  the  law  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals. 

Chap.  8,  Sec.  24. — An  act  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  (Approved  May  25,  1877.  In  force 
July  1,  1877.) 

Governor  to  Appoint  Officers.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the  General  Assembly :  That  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  otficer  for  the  town  of  Lake,  Cook  County,  two  officers  for  East 
St.  Louis,  St.  Clair  County,  and  one  officer  for  the  city  of  Peoria,  Peoria 
County,  w'hose  terms  of  office  shall  be  two  years  respectively,  or  until  a  suc- 
cessor to  such  officer  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  and  the  duty  of  each 
officer  so  appointed  shall  be  to  cause  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  (As  amended  by  act  approved  May  11, 
1905.     In  force  July  1,  1905.) 

Sec.  27. — Duty  of  Officers.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  officers 
so  appointed  to  see  that  all  stock  in  the  stock  yard  or  stock  yards  in  his 
respective  county,  or  at  any  distillery,  brewery,  factory,  or  other  place 
where  stock  are  confined,  housed  or  fed,  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for, 
and  that  stock  receive  the  full  amount  of  feed  for  which  the  owner  or 
shipper  is  charged.  (As  amended  by  act  approved  June  30,  1885.  In 
force  July   1,   1885.) 

ANIMALS   AND   BIRDS   FERAE   NATURAE. 

An  Act  declaring  certain  animals  and  birds  ferae  naturae  to  be  personal 
property.  (Approved  April  10,  1877.  In  force  July  1,  1877.) 
Sec.  28.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assemblj',  that  all  birds  and  animals  ferae  naturae 
or  naturally  wild,  when  raised  or  in  domestication,  or  kept  in  enclosures 
and  reduced  to  possession,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  objects  of  ownership 
and  absolute  title,  the  same  as  cattle  and  other  property,  and  shall  receive 
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the  same  protection  of  law,  and  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent 
shall  be  the  subject  of  trespass  or  larceny,  as  other  personal  property. 

MUTILATION    OF    HORSES. 
An  Act  to  prevent  the   mutilation  of   horses.      (Approved   June   17,   1891. 

In  force  July  1,  1891.) 

Sec.  74. — Cutting  Solid  Part  of  Tail. — Penalty.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  General  Assembly, 
That  wlioever  cuts  the  solid  part  of  the  tail  of  any  horse  in  the  operation 
known  as  docking,  or  by  any  other  operation  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  the  tail,  and  whoever  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  or  assist 
in  doing  such  cutting,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  horse, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $200. 

BIRD    DAY. 

An  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  protection  of  wild  birds."    (Ap- 
proved May  16,  1903.     In  force  July  1,  1903.) 

Sec.  75. — Bird  Day.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  the  Governor  shall, 
annually,  in  the  Spring,  designate  by  proclamation  a  "Bird  Day"  (which 
shall  be  the  same  day  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  as  "Arbor  Day,"  as 
provided  by  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees," 
approved  June  10,  1887,  in  force  July  1,  1887),  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  State  as  a  day  on  which  to  hold  appropriate  exercises  in  the  public 
schools  and  elsewhere  tending  to  show  the  value  of  the  wild  birds  and  the 
neeessitv  for  their  protection,  thus  contributing  to  the  comforts  and  attrac- 
tions  of  our  State.  humane  education  law. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  moral  and  humane  education  in  the  public  schools 

and  to  prohibit  certain  practices  inimical  thereto. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher 
of  a  public  school  in  this  State  to  teach  the  pupils  thereof  honesty,  kind- 
ness, justice  and  moral  courage  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  crime  and 
raising  the  standard  of  good  citizenship. 

Sec.  2. — In  every  public  school  within  this  State  not  less  than  one- 
half  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  each  term  of  school  shall  be 
devoted  to  teaching  the  pupils  thereof  kindness  and  justice  to  and  humane 
treatment  and  protection  of  birds  and  animals,  and  the  important  part 
they  fulfill  in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  shall  be  optional  with  each  teacher 
whether  it  shall  be  a  consecutive  half  hour  or  a  few  minutes  daily,  or 
whether  such  teaching  shall  be  through  humane  reading,  daily  incidents, 
stories,  personal  example  or  in  connection  with  nature  study. 

Sec.  3. — No  experiment  upon  any  living  creature  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  in  any  study  shall  be  made  in  any  public  school  of  this 
State.  Xo  animal  provided  by,  nor  killed  in  the  presence  of  any  pupil  of 
a  public  school,  shall  be  used  for  dissection  in  such  school,  and  in  no 
case  shall  dogs  or  cats  be  killed  for  such  purpose.  Dissection  of  dead 
animals,  or  any  parts  thereof,  shall  be  confined  to  the  class  room  and  shall 
not  be  practiced  in  the  presence  of  any  pupil  not  engaged  in  the  study 
to  be  illustrated  thereby. 

Sec.  4. — The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  this  State  and 
the  committee  in  charge  of  preparing  the  program  for  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  shall  include  therein  moral  and 
humane  education.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  and  of 
each  city  shall  include  once  each  year  moral  and  humane  education  in  the 
program  of  the  teachers'  institute  which  is  held  under  his  or  her  supervision. 

Sec.  5. — The  principil  or  teacher  of  each  public  school  shall  state 
briefly  in  each  of  his  or  her  monthly  reports  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  act  have  been  complied  with  in  the  school  under  his  or  her  control. 
No  teacher  who  knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  Sections  1,  2  or  3 
of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  public 
school  moneys  than  would  otherwise  be  due  for  services  for  the  month  in 
which  such  provision  shall  be  violated.  This  act  shall  apply  to  common 
schools  only  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  requiring  religious  or  sectarian 
teaching. 

Approved   June    14,    1909. 
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THE   ILLINOIS    HUMANE   SOCIETY    FOUNTAINS 

1145   S.  Wabash  Avenue. 
Twelfth  Street  and  Tliiid  Aveinio. 
Thirteeuth  and  Lumber  Streets. 
Market  and  Madison  Streets. 
Market  and  Eandolph  Streets. 
Sherman  and  Van  Buren  Streets. 
County  Jail. 

SOUTH  SIDE 
Fifteentl;   Street  and   Wabash   Avenue    (two). 
Twentieth   and  Dearborn   Streets. 
Thirty-first  and  Wallace  Streets. 
Thirty-third  and  Wallace  Streets. 
Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 
Thirty-seventh   Street  and  Wentworth  Avenue. 
Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Cottage  C4rove  Avenue. 
Thirty-ninth   Street   and   Rhodes  Avenue. 
Forty-seventh   Street  and   Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 
Forty-seventh  Street  and  Gross  Avenue. 
Fifty-third  and  Halsted  Streets. 
Fifty-fiftli  Street  and  Lake  Avenue. 
Sixty-third   Sti'eet  and  W'entworth  Avenue. 
Sixty-third   Street   and   Greenwoo<l   Avenue. 
Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Woodlawu  Avenue. 
Sixty-fourth  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Eailrcad   Avenue    (Windsor  Park). 
Seventy-ninth  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Eighty-seventh  Street  and  Yincennes  Road   (Gresham). 
One  Hundred  and  Third  and  Wallace  Streets  (Fernwood). 
One   Hundred   and   Eleventh  Street   and   ^Michigan  Avenue    (Rosedale). 

WEST  SIDE 
Polk   Street  and   Center  Avenue. 
Polk  and  Lincoln  Streets. 
Sixteenth   and   Brown   Streets. 
Sixteenth  and  Rockwell  Streets. 
Jefferson  and  Madison  Streets. 
Ohio  and  Green  Streets. 
Noble  and  Cornelia  Streets. 
California  Avenue  and  Augusta   Street. 
No.  441  Xoble  Street. 
North  and  Claremont  Avenues. 
Fortieth   Avenue    (Bohemian   Cemetery). 
Sixty-ninth  and  Fullerton  Avenues. 
Garfield  Park. 
Lake  Street  and  North  Park  Avenue   (Austin). 

NORTH  SIDE 

No.   360  Wells  Street. 
Wells  and  Superior  Streets. 
Clark   Street  and  Belden   Avenue. 
Halsted  Street  and  Waveland  Avenue. 
Evanston   Avenue  and   Montrose   Boulevard. 
Ravenswood    Northwestern    Depot. 
Chicago  Avenue  Water  Works. 
Washington  Square. 
Belmont  Avenue  and  Osgood  Street. 
Webster  Avenue  and  Larrabee  Street. 
Rogers  Park    (Police  Station). 

IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
Blue   Island    (three    fountains).  Highland  Park    (one  fountain). 

Waukegan   (three  fountains).  Maywood    (two   fountains). 

Elgin   (three  fountains).  Oregon     (one    fountain) 
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IN  OTHER  STATES 


San  Diego,   Cal.    (three  fountains). 
Los  AngeJes,  Cal. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.    (six  fountains). 
Durand,  Wis.    (seven  fountains). 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.   (one  fountain). 
Hammond,  Ind.   (one  fountain). 
Eomeo,  Mich. 
Vandergrift,   Pa. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Milwaukee,   Wis.    (twelve   fountains). 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Xorthrood,   Iowa. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

West  Allis,   Wis. 


The  cost  of  the  casting  and  equipment,  at  the  present  time,  amounts 
to  $70  per  fountain.  To  erect  a  fountain  and  put  it  in  commission  costs 
about  $60  additional,  making  the  cost  of  our  fountain,  when  installed, 
about  $130. 


FOUNTAIN 
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FOUNTAINS 

Fountains  originated  in  springs  in  the  ground  with  tlieir  natural  basins 
hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Later,  such  springs  were 
arched  over  for  protection  and  the  basins  lined  with  stones  or  rough  tiles; 
still  later,  as  an  expression  of  man's  artistic  fervor,  coverings  for  the 
springs  were  made  in  various  shapes,  and  mosaic  and  shell  work  were  in- 
troduced in  the  inlay  of  the  niches  and  basins.  The  Greeks  made  exca- 
vations in  the  rocks  to  capture  and  control  natural  springs  at  their 
sources.  That  there  were  garden  and  road  fountains,  in  some  of  which  the 
water  poured  from  the  mouths  of  lions  and  boars  is  known  from  the  repro- 
duction of  street  scenes  containing  them  on  wonderful  old  Grecian  urns 
and  vases. 

Fountains  were  in  use  over  3,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  preserved  being  a  fountain  in  the  palace  of  Tello^ 
in  Babylon.  Among  the  Pompeian  discoveries  are  fountains  of  rare  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Eome  the  useful  nature  of 
the  fountain  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  Eome  is  still  unsurpassed  for  the 
number,  beauty  and  utility  of  the  public  drinking  fountains  that  adorn 
her  streets.  This  is  time  proof  that  utility  and  beauty  may  be  combined. 
The  Greeks  have  given  us  perfect  models.  It  is  a  joy  merely  to  see  and 
hear  a  fountain  of  laughing  water;  but  how  much  greater  the  joy  when 
the  water  may  be  tasted  as  well  as  seen  and  heard.  A  fountain,  however 
artistic,  cannot  fulfill  its  mission  if  it  does  not  give  its  "cup  of  cold 
water. ' ' 

Oftentimes,  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  one  fountain  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  whole  system  of  modest,  practical  ones, 
that  would  bestow  the  greatest  good  upon  the  greatest  number.  This 
does  not  mean  the  condemnation  of  artistic  fountains.  Far  from  it! 
The  very  nature  of  a  fountain — a  gracious  offering  of  pure  refreshment — 
demands  a  pleasing  externalization.  There  is  no  ban  on  costly  fountains; 
but  it  frequently  is  the  case  that  the  most  costly  and  pretentious  examples 
exhibit  the  least  artistic  taste  and  practical  worth.  A  fountain  should  be 
both  pleasing  and  practical,  whether  of  small  or  great  cost.  There  must 
be  an  expenditure  of  thought  and  judgment  as  well  as  money  to  accom- 
plish  the   happy   combination. 

Fountains  are  not  abundant  in  our  American  cities  but  our  people 
are  fast  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  having  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  public  drinking  water.  This  is  relief  work  in  which 
every  one — men,  women  and  children — may  join,  with  comparatively  small 
expenditure  of  money  and  effort. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  placing  of  a.  street  fountain  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  is  a  difficult,  expensive  undertaking.  It  is  not  necessarily 
so.  Everyone  knows  that  a  fountain  may  cost  thousands  of  dollars — if  it 
be  marble  or  bronze  and  the  work  of  a  great  artist — but  does  everyone 
know  that  a  simple  and  serviceable  one  may  be  iiistalled,  complete  and 
ready  for  the  turning  on  of  the  water,  at  a  cost  of  $130,  a  small  sum  in 
comparison  with  the  great  good  that  accrues  to  the  countless  thirsty  bene- 
ficiaries. This  sum  may  be  given  by  an  individual  or  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  a  neighborhood,  by  an  improvement  association,  a  church,  a  social 
or  business  club,  or  by  a  group  of  school  children. 

Early  in  the  history  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  it  recognized 
the  importance  of  providing  drinking  places  for  thirsty  creatures,  and  has 
always  considered  the  erection  of  public  drinking  fountains  one  of  the 
most  truly  charitable  and  practical  features  of  its  work.  After  many  ex- 
periments with  various  designs,  a  pattern  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Society  that  incorporated  all  the  best  points  of  the  others.  It  is  simple  in 
plan  and  construction,  economical,  serviceable  and  thoroughly  practical 
in  every  way.  Since  the  year  1877  the  Society  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  furnishing  these  fountains;  and,  after  the  test  of  years,  believes  this 
design  to  be  the  best  known  for  its  cost  and  service.  So  satisfactory  iias 
it  been  that  over  sixty  of  them  are  in  operation  on  the  streets  of  Chicago 
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at  the  present  time,  and  many  more  have  been  shipped  to  the  suburbs  and 
to  other  cities  in  this  and  other  States,  where  they  are  now  in  use. 

Many  of  the  fountains  in  Chicago  have  been  erected  at  the  request 
and  expense  of  benevolent  people  who  were  specially  interested  in  this 
branch  of  the  Society's  work,  and  wished  to  devote  means  to  supply  that 
need. 

The  cost  of  the  casting  and  equipment  of  this  particular  fountain 
amounts  to  $70,  and  the  erecting  and  putting  into  commission  costs  $60 
more,  making  the  entire  cost  of  the  purchase  and  installation  of  the 
fountain  $130.  This  sum  includes  the  brickmason's  and  plumber's  bills. 
A  mason's  services  are  required  in  digging  a  pit  and  building  walls  within 
it;    and   a  plumber   makes   the   necessary   pipe   connection. 

Specifications  are  as  follows: 

DIMENSIONS    OF    FOUNTAIN. 

Ft.    In. 

Height   of  fountain   over   all 4         2 

Diameter    of    bowl 2         8 

Diameter  of  base 3         0 

Height   of   drinking   cup   from   ground.  .3         6 

The  average  weight  of  the  fountain  is  800  pounds.  Size  of  Pit: 
Four  feet  by  four  feet  six  inches;  inside  measurement  depth,  four  feet; 
walls  to  be  built  of  hard  burned  sewer  brick,  eight  inches  thick,  laid  in 
Portland  cement.  Top  of  pit  to  be  covered  with  two-inch  plank  and  finished 
with  six-inch  concrete.  Opening  into  pit  to  be  through  a  twenty-inch  iron 
frame  and  lid  (circular  opening  is  usual)  ;  lid  to  have  counter-sunk  handle. 

Water  pipes  to  be  three-quarter  inch  strong  lead  pipe  controlled  by 
one  round-way  stop-cock  and  one  stop  and  waste  cock.  The  stop-cock  to  be 
used  solely  for  regulating  the  water  flow  into  the  fountain.  The  stop  and 
waste  cocks  for  shutting  off  w^ater  during  the  winter  months.  Each  cock 
to  have  a  stop-rod,  protected  by  a  substantial  box  and  placed  conveniently 
to  pit  opening. 

The  sewer  must  be  of  six-inch  tile  run  to  center  of  water  outlet  of 
fountain. 

In  setting  the  fountain  it  should  be  not  less  than  twenty-six  inches 
from  the  center  of  the  base  of  the  fountain  to  curb  line. 

The  pit  may  be  built  of  wood;  walls  of  pit  to  be  of  oak  plank,  two 
and  one-half  inches  thick,  with  four  cedar  posts  at  each  corner.  Inside 
measurement  the  same  as  for  brick.  Top  of  three-inch  oak  plank.  Brick 
is  the  best  material  for  construction. 

Cost  of  fountain  with  sanitary  aluminum  cup  and  strainers  complete 
is  $70  f.  0.  b.  Chicago.  The  average  cost  of  erection  as  per  specifications 
furnished  is  $60  additional,  or  $130  complete.  The  cost  of  erection  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  distance  to  the  nearest  water  and  sewer  connections. 
If  connections  are  more  than  twenty  feet  from  proposed  location,  the  cost 
may  be  much  more  than  the  figures  quoted.  The  water  is  carried  up  the 
service  pipe,  overflowing  the  aluminum  drinking  cup  into  the  bowl  beneath, 
from  which  three  horses  can  drink  at  a  time;  thence  into  the  troughs  below 
for  smaller  animals.  This  is  considered  the  most  sanitary  fountain  in 
general  use,  both  for  people  and  animals. 

When  the  erection  of  a  fountain  is  contemplated,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  choose  a  location  and  then  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
property  owners;  next,  permission  must  be  gained  from  the  city  to  erect 
the  fountain,  to  use  the  city  water  and  to  make  the  necessary  connections 
with  the  city  water  pipes.  The  mason  and  plumber  are  then  called  in  and 
the   work  of  installation   is   accomplished. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  fountains  erected  by  the  Society  or  an 
individual  have  to  be  removed  later  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  adjoin- 
ing property.  The  forced  removal  of  a  fountain  is  a  possible  though  not 
a  probable  thing,  and  for  that  reason  absolute  permanency  cannot  be 
assured.  This  chance  of  removal  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Society, 
and  should  be  understood  by  anyone  purposing  the  erection  of  a  fountain. 

There  is  no  better  nor  more  lasting  public  benefaction  than  the  erec- 
tion of  a  practical,  public  drinking  fountain.  It  is  a  constant  benefactor, 
and  gives  continuously  of  its  cheer  and  refreshment. 


Beuito  Juarez  was  bom  of  Indian  parents,  in  Mexico,  in  1806.  He  was  left  fatherless 
when  a  mere  boy,  and  was  educated  by  a  charitable  friar;  and  later  became  lawyer,  orator, 
statesman,  governor,  warrior,  exile,  president  of  his  country  and  Mexico's  pioneer  reformer. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  honesty  of  purpose  and  character,  and  rose  to  professional  distinc- 
tion and  became  a  unique,  picturesque  figure  in  the  stormy  political  life  of  his  time. 
Humanitarians  will  add  to  his  crown  of  triumphs  the  fact  that  during  his  administration 
as  president  bull-fighting  was  abolished  in  Mexico. 

He  died  in  1872.  A  beautiful  monument  dedicated  to  his  work  and  worth  was  unveiled 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  last  year,  the  gift  of  the  nation  to  the  memory  of  the  most  illustrious 
reformer  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  The  monument  is  of  Italian  marble,  executed  in 
the  purest  Doric  architecture  by  the  sculptor,  Lazaroui,  and  is  typical  of  the  strong,  simple, 
severe  character  of  the  man,  Juarez,  who  stood  like  a  bulwark  against  the  political  and 
social  evils  of  the  dav. 
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OVERLOADING 


December  I3tli,  1909,  the  following 
ordinance    was    passed    by    the    City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago : 
OVEELOADING. 

AN    ORDINANCE 

Amending     Section     1425     of     the     Eevisecl 

Mvmieii^al  Code   of  Cliicago   of   1905. 
Be  it  Ordained  hy  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Cliicago: 

Section  1.  That  Section  1425  of  the  Ee- 
vised  Miiuicipal  Code  of  Chicago  of  1905 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

The  maximum  load  wliich  shall  be  carried 
by  any  wagon  or  other  vehicle  drawn  by 
one  horse  or  mule  shall  be  thirty-five  hun- 
dred (3,500)  pounds;  that  drawn  by  two  or 
more  horses  or  nudes  four  thousand  (4,000) 
pounds  for  each  liorso  or  mule  employed  in 
drawing  the  same :  provided,  however,  that 
no  person  shall  overload  or  cause  to  be 
overloaded  any  vehicle  drawn  by  any  horse 
or  horses,  or  any  other  animal  or  animals, 
within  the  city,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  offense,  and  any  person  owning  or 
controlling  or  who  is  in  possession  or  charge 
of  any  such  wagon  or  vehicle  so  overlo;;ded 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this 
section.  A  wagon,  or  vehicle  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  overloaded  when  it  shall  be 
evident  that  the  load  upon  any  such  wagon 
or  vehicle  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
horse  or  horses  or  the  animal  or  animals 
drawing  such  vehicle  or  wagon,  or  that  the 
load  upon  such  wagon  or  vehicle  is  of  such 
weight  or  is  so  distributed  as  to  overtax 
the  strength  of  the  horse  or  horses  or  aniaial 
or  animals  attached  to  such  wagon  or  vehicle 
and  required  to  draw  same  with  such  load 
thereon,  or  when  the  weight  of  such  load  is 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  load  prescribed  in 
this  ordinance. 

Sec.  2.  This  ordinance  shall  be  in  force 
and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage — 
December  13,  1909. 

No  action  whatever  was  taken 
under   this   ordinance    for   more   than 


a  year,  and  the  people  who  were  in- 
strumental in  forcing  its  passage,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  put  an  end  to 
the  overloading  evil,  made  no  effort 
to  enforce  it. 

On  January  23rd,  1911.  ofificers  of 
the  Illinois  Humane  Society  were  sent 
out  to  arrest  all  persons  found  haul- 
ing more  than  the  maximum  load  pro- 
vided by  this  ordinance.  At  Western 
and  Grand  Avenues,  they  examined  a 
number  of  teams  hauling  wagons 
loaded  with  crushed  stone  :  the  weight 
ticket  for  one  wagon  called  for  ten- 
thousand  pounds ;  that  of  another 
called  for  eleven-thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds ;  and  still  an- 
other ticket  called  for  nine-thousand 
pounds.  Although  the  horses  at- 
tached to  these  wagons  were  found 
to  be  in  good  condition  and  well  able 
to  pull  the  loads,  the  ordinance  was 
being  violated  for  the  reason  that  the 
loads  exceeded  the  maximum  allowed 
to  be  hauled,  namely,  8000  pounds  for 
a  team. 

Warrants  were  sworn  out  for  the 
arrest  of  the  drivers  of  these  wagons, 
before  Judge  Sabath  at  the  West  Chi- 
cago Avenue  police  station ;  and  the 
defendants,  upon  being  brought  into 
court,  asked  for  a  jury  trial,  and  the 
cases  were  sent  to  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  Municipal  Court,  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  Going,  and  the 
trials  set  for  February  23rd. 

In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  other 
arrests  were  made  by  officers  of  this 
Society,  for  the  violation  of  this  ordi- 
nance, but  these  cases  remained  pend- 
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ing  in  various  courts  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  first  three  cases. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  ordinance  would  be  at- 
tacked. The  defendants,  or  the  finan- 
cial interests  back  of  them,  procured 
the  services  of  able  lawyers  to  defend 
the  suits,  jMr.  John  Edward  Waters 
and  Mr.  Edward  Terwilliger,  Jr.  Pre- 
vious to  the  trial  of  this  case,  a  motion 
to  quash  was  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  who  moved  to  quash  the 
complaint  and  objected  to  any  evi- 
dence being  ofitered  by  the  City  of 
Chicago  for  the  reason  that  the  ordi- 
nance they  were  charged  with  violat- 
ing, known  as  Section  1425  of  the  Re- 
vised Municipal  Code  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  of  1Q05,  as  amended,  is  un- 
constitutional and  void,  in  this  : 

1.  That  said  Ordinance  is  class  leg- 
islation. 

2.  That  said  Ordinance  denies  to 
these  defendants  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law^s  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

3.  That  said  Ordinance,  if  enforced, 
will  deprive  the  defendants  of  their 
liberty  and  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

4.  That  the  Ordinance  is  unreason- 
able because  unjust  and  oppressive  and 
l^ecause  of  its  discrimination  between 
citizens  similarly  situated  and  having 
equal  rights. 

5.  That  said  defendants  also  object 
to  any  evidence  being  offered  herein 
for  the  further  reason :  That  the  City 
of  Chicago  does  not  possess  the  power 
and  authority  to  enact  and  enforce  the 
Ordinance  in  cjuestion. 

On  February  25th  the  arguments 
were  made  before  Judge  Going  on  the 
motion  to  quash.  Mr.  Waters,  for  the 
defendants,  cited  a  number  of  cases 
in  this  and  other  states  to  support  the 
reasons  outlined  in  his  motion  to 
quash.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  tlie 


cases,  who  gave  the  court  a  brief  hi-s- 
tory  of  the  overloading  ordinances 
and  their  effect  in  Chicago.  He 
pointed  out  that  overloading  has  been 
a  flagrant  abuse  for  years  and  that 
any  legislation  that  would  protect 
horses  and  give  them  better  treatment, 
and  therefore  longer  term  of  service, 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  community 
and  proper  legislation  under  the  police 
power  of  the  state. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
important  question,  the  decision  of 
which  would  concern  all  teaming  in- 
terests and  effect  many  contracts  for 
hauling  which  had  not  yet  been  closed. 
Judge  Going  asked  that  he  be  given 
a  week's  time  in  which  to  give  the 
matter  thorough  consideration  and 
make  his  final  decision. 

The  following  Saturday.  Judge 
Going  rendered  his  opinion.  After 
taking  up  the  reasons,  one  by  one, 
given  in  the  motion  to  quash,  and 
disposing  of  them,  lie  declared  that 
that  part  of  the  ordinance  was  purely 
arbitrary  that  fixed  a  maximum  load, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  suff'ering  or  pain  experienced 
by  the  animals  doing  the  hauling ;  that 
the  powers  given  to  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  to  prohibit  and 
punish  cruelty  to  animals  did  not  con- 
fer on  the  City  Council  the  power  to 
arbitrarily  fix  the  load  to  be  hauled 
where  no  suff'ering  was  experienced  or 
could  be  shown ;  and  that  therefore, 
that  part  of  the  Ordinance  providing 
for  a  maximum  load,  so  far  as  the 
City  Council  had  any  power  to  enact 
the  same,  was  ultra  vires  and  void. 
Judge  Going  went  on  to  say  that  his 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  the 
over-loaded  horse ;  that  so  far  as  the 
ordinance  prohibited  cruelty,  he  Avas 
in  favor  of  it,  and  w'ovdd  like  to  see 
some  method  adopted  for  bringing  to 
justice  all  those  guilty  of  over-loading 
and  abusins:  animals. 
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By  BENITO  JUAREZ,  JR. 


Read  before  the  International  Humane  Congress 


To  your  noble  and  great  labor  I  join 
mine.  I  join  you  humbly  but  full  of 
faith  and  enthusiasm.  I  bring  hither 
what  I  can  bring,  convinced  that  if 
you  called  me,  you  have  not  done  so 
on  account  of  my  personal  merits,  as  I 
have  none ;  but  that,  you  inviting  me 
to  come  and  I  agreeing  to  be  here,  we 
render  homage  to  the  memory  of  my 
never  to  be  forgotten  father,  who 
evinced  his  love  for  humanity  by  abol- 
ishing and  suppressing  in  his  country, 
the  bloody,  the  cruel  spectacle  of  bull- 
fighting, during  the  period  that  he 
ruled  that  nation. 

About  that  spectacle  I  wish  to  speak. 

There  are  men  in  this  the  twentieth 
century,  of  a  lower  grade  of  morals 
than  those  who  made  their  knives 
from  flint  and  who  used  fishbones  as 
we  used  needles ;  than  those  who  in- 
vented the  first  adornments  by  pierc- 
ing their  noses  and  hanging  on  them 
the  small  shells  of  the  ocean.  In  those 
times,  man  and  beast  struggled  to- 
gether in  the  woods.  Hunger  forced 
the  beast  to  hunt  for  its  food ;  and 
the  right  to  live  forced  man  to  defend 
himself  by  killing  the  beast  which  at- 
tacked him. 

Then,  the  struggle  between  man  and 
beast  was  necessary,  but  fatal  for  the 
awakening  of  sanguinary  instincts  in 
the  bosom  of  man,  through  the  con- 
stant struggle  to  save  his  own  life. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  the  herbiv- 
orous being  should  think :  "if  that 
animal  eats  my  flesh,  why  should  I 
not  make  his  flesh  my  food?"  And 
therefore,  he  who  was  born  with  a 
mild    disposition    and    good    instinct 


gradually  but  firmly  became  despotic 
and  cruel.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
man  was  influenced  through  imita- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  he  lived, 
he  grew  more  intelligent,  developing 
at  the  same  time  his  higher  qualities, 
and  the  seed  of  Good  bore  its  fruits, 
and  it  became  a  bunch  of  fragrant 
flowers  which  filled  the  land  where  he 
lived  with  beautiful  hues  and  aroma, 
inducing"  him  to  be  benevolent. 

The  years,  nay  centuries  glide  by. 
Slowly  but  surely  also,  does  humanity 
advance :  the  small  and  humble  group 
of  hamlets  became  large  cities  in 
which  instead  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
a  King  was  chosen  ruler. 

When  the  stern  and  rigorous  cus- 
toms ;  when  the  love  for  our  fellow- 
beings  and  for  all  creatures  disap- 
pears and  is  substituted  by  cruelty ; 
when  we  observe  not  indifference 
merely  but  pleasure  reflecting  itself 
on  the  features,  through  evil  and  suf- 
ferings ;  then  we  can  be  assured  that 
the  people  who  participate  in  such 
sentiment  are  degenerating  and  will 
soon  be  doomed  to  perish. 

It  wa.s  when  Rome  was  decaying, 
that  is,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Caesars, 
when  it  forgot  its  virility,  that  the 
world  beheld  the  bloody  games  of  its 
Circuses ;  and  the  roaring  of  the  wild 
beasts,  the  lamentation  of  the  victims, 
and  the  crushing  of  bones  by  the  steel- 
like jaws  of  the  hungry  carnivorous 
animals,  the  yelling  of  the  throngs,  in- 
toxicated at  the  sight  of  blood,  de- 
manding from  the  vestals  not  to  raise 
their  thumbs  toward  the  sky  but  to 
turn    them   downwards   to   the   earth ; 
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the  a[;onizinj;-  cries  of  a  great  people, 
riow  crumbled  into  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  a  people  that 
find  it  an  amusement  to  behold,  amidst 
laughter,  shrill  whistling,  noisy  ex- 
clamations and  clapping  of  hands,  the 
agony  of  a  martyred  man  or  animal. 

And  the  lovers  of  such  savage  spec- 
tacles dare  say,  dare  to  assure  that 
courage  increases  in  those  who  wit- 
ness those  spectacles.  And  they  also 
dare  say  that  the  actors  are  brave. 

They  lie ;  bravery  is  that  of  a  phy- 
sician who  goes  to.  the  bedside  of  one 
who  suffers  from  a  contagious  disease, 
and  meets  "Death""  face  to  face,  risk- 
ing his  own  life  or  that  of  his  folk, 
saves  a  father  for  a  son  or  a  daughter, 
saves  a  husband  for  a  wife,  saves  a 
brother  for  a  sister,  or,  in  short,  saves 
a  benefactor  of  the  poor. 

Bravery  is  that  of  a  priest  whatever 
be  his  religion,  who  runs  toward  the 
infected  when  dying,  and  encourages 
him  or  her  with  sweet  words  to  start 
the  journey  to  the  unknown  regions. 

Bravery  is  that  of  the  fireman  who 
struggles  enwrapped  in  flames,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  and  saves  that  of  an 
innocent  child. 

Bravery  is  that  of  your  illustrious 
Lincoln,  who  when  he  abolished  sla- 
very little  knew  that  a  fragment  of  the 
chains  he  tore  would  become  a  bullet 
to  kill  him. 

Bravery  is  what  my  distinguished 
father  showed  when,  with  a  few  loyal 
patriots,  he  traversed  our  northern 
deserts,  and  grasping  the  tricolored 
banner,  proclaimed  that  the  Mexican 
Republic  was  embodied  in  him. 

Real  courage  consists  in  sacrificing 
one's  self  for  Humanity's  sake,  for  the 
fatherland,  for  a  sacred  and  noble 
ideal ;  not  in  being  the  bait  with  which 
to  obtain  the  base  satisfaction  of  the 
evil  passions  for  a  handful  of  coin 
nor  in  being  the  scorn  of  a  muhitude 
when  unsuccessful  in  results. 


in  the  spectacle  whicli  1  am  oppos- 
ing, there  are  two  victims  and  a  beast. 

The  beast  is  represented  Ijy  the  ra- 
tional beings  (applying  this  adjective 
to  those  we  have  conventionally  and 
proudly  agreed  to  call  men)  and  the 
victims,  by  two  irrational  ones  which 
ofttimes  are  worth  more  than  some 
men ;  those  two  victims  are :  the  bull 
and  the  horse.  The  bull  is  cared  for 
with  extreme  attentions,  he  is  num- 
bered and  his  feed  is  weighed ;  the 
man  in  charge  of  him  reports  to  the 
owner  every  detail  daily.  All  this  for 
what  purpose?  Is  this  animal  going 
to  be  of  any  use  in  the  work  of  love 
and  concord  for  which  we  have  come 
to  the  world  ?  Is  he  to  draw  the 
plough  mildly,  submitting  easily  to  the 
yoke  and  to  help  in  tilling  the  land,  to 
fertilize  it  and  make  it  produce  grain 
for  the  hungry  ones? 

No,  he  is  going  to  die  in  the  ring 
tormented  by  the  spears,  by  the  hooks 
of  the  banderillas  and  by  the  sword  of 
matador.  The  beast  roars  with  en- 
thusiasm and  Cain  is  victorious  !  Ah  ! 
but  the  bull  at  least  has  a  means  of 
defending  himself,  his  horns  are  his 
weapons.  He  is  teased,  wounded  and 
tormented  but  sometimes  he  kills 
someone,  and  when  he  does,  he  kills 
through  legitimate  defense. 

But  the  other  one — the  horse — the 
noble,  the  faithful  horse,  the  incom- 
l)arable  friend  of  man . 

He  has  no  weapon ;  blindfolded,  he 
enters  the  ring  spurred  by  the  rider. 
The  horse  perhaps  saved  his  owner 
from  some  peril;  saved  him,  may  be 
from  the  shots  of  the  enemy  during 
battle. 

And  his  reward  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  bullring  to  die  amidst  the  sav- 
age yelling  of  the  spectators  and  to 
trample  his  intestines  with  his  own 
hoofs . 

Let  us  condemn  a  hundred  times  that 
amusement    which    makes    men    for- 
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get  they  are  men  ;  that  makes  them 
forget  themselves  to  a  point  which  for 
a  few  coins  they  push  to  a  cruel  and 
opprobrious  death,  an  animal  that  be- 
fore dying  was  the  means  of  livelihood 
and  comfort — the  horse  ! 

Let  us  teach  bravery  to  the  masses, 
by  presenting  to  their  sight,  examples 
of  heroism  and  high  patriotism ;  ex- 
amples uppn  which  they  may  see  the 
acts  of  warriors  and  savants,  of  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  of  artists  and 
craftsmen  who  have  consecrated  their 
life-time  to  reach  antl  obtain  a  sacred, 
a  noble,  a  lofty  ideal ! 

Let  us  teach  the  masses  that  Leoni- 
das  and  Socrates,  that  Spartacus  and 
Epictetus.  Vercingetorix  and  Pelayo, 
Dante,  Columbus,  Michael  Angelo. 
and  Raphael,  that  Washington,  l>oli- 
var,  Hidalgo  and  Pasteur ;  in  short, 
that  all  those  who  have  devoted  and 
even  sacrificed  their  lives  for  liberty 
and  progress,  are  those  who  should 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
great  sentiments,  the  noble  ambitions, 
and  the  indomitable  courage. 

In  order  to  attain  that  elevation 
of  spirit  in  the  masses,  we  must 
endeavor  that  public  instruction  may 
exist  everywhere :  In  the  metrop- 
olis as  well  as  in  the  small  village,  in 
the  plains  and  in  the  mountains,  in  the 
woods,  in  the  grottoes ;  anywhere 
where  man  breathes  there  should  be 
a  school  and  an  altar  to  Reason  and 
Justice  whose  priest  is  the  Teacher, 
the  supreme  priest  of  love  and  piety. 

Let  us  direct  our  eiTorts  to  this  end. 
Let  us  hasten  our  works  to  this  task ! 

Let  every  bullring  be  closed  and 
every  school  be  kept  wide  open  ! 

And  there  are  schools  which  are 
closed.  It  is  painful  to  say  so,  Init 
we  must  say  the  truth  however  painful 
it  be. 

It  is  known  that  in  this  gigantic 
country,  the  field  of  the  personal  guar- 
antees,  tlie   emporium   of  enterprises. 


the  school  where  one  learns  to  strug- 
gle for  life,  the  vast  horizon  over 
which  Liberty,  sacred  Liberty,  at  the 
entrance  of  its  principal  port,  sheds 
its  light  from  all  of  it,  schools  are  not 
wide  open.  I  am  informed  that  in 
one  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  the 
school  doors  are  closed  for  the  Alex- 
ican  children. 

I  cannot  believe  it,  but  if  it  is  true, 
let  us,  whose  escutcheon  should  be 
the  outstretched  arms  of  a  cross  as 
an  emblem  of  the  work  performed, 
make  the  abnegation  and  sacrifice, 
taking  for  our  motto  "love  one  an- 
other'' as  the  philosopher  of  the  Gol- 
gotha said :  I  beseech  you  foreigners 
and  natives  to  join  me  in  a  protest 
whose  echoes  shall  sound  from  North 
to  South,  against  the  cruel  act  that 
a  group  of  men  who  spoke  my  lan- 
guage before  this,  who  were  my  breth- 
ren through  the  ties  of  blood  ;  against 
the  cruel  act  I  repeat,  which  they  are 
performing  against  love,  against  piety 
and  against  Justice ! 

The  advancement  and  perfection  of 
Humanity  lies  in  the  learning  which 
teaches  to  love  both  man  and  beast ; 
and  the  host  with  which  Humanity 
makes  its  communion  and  which 
makes  it  kind  and  good,  is  conse- 
crated in  the  school-room. 

Let  the  schools  be  opened  for  all 
everywhere,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  religion  and  the  victory  shall  be 
ours.  Then  we  shall  have  done  our 
task  on  earth,  a  task  of  faith  and  hope 
at  the  beginning,  a  task  of  immense 
charity  at  last ! 

Awaken  in  the  hearts  of  our  chil- 
dren through  the  open  schoolroom,  a 
love  for  humanity — for  man  and  beast 
alike — and  the  bullring  will  have  seen 
its  last  victim. 

Bexito  Juarez. 

Mexico  Citv. 
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A  WORD  TO  SPECIAL  AGENTS 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  has 
legal  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  cases  of 
cruelty  to  children  and  animals  every- 
where within  the  state  of  Illinois. 
While  its  officers  may  be  sent  to  take 
charge  of  cases  in  distant  counties, 
these  "long-  distance  calls"  are  gener- 
ally cared  for  by  the  Branch  Societies 
and  Special  Agents  that  have  been 
organized  and  appointed  in  various 
counties  of  the  state. 

Every  county  should  be  provided 
with  a  Branch  Society  or  Special 
Agent,  as  in  no  other  way  can  ex- 
pedienc}-  and  efficiency  be  accom- 
plished in  a  broad  way  in  this  work. 
This  Society  has  always  advocated  this 
system  of  establishing  stations  and 
agents  in  the  counties  as  the  only  logi- 
cal solution  of  the  problem  of  patrol- 
ing  the  entire  state  in  the  protection 
of  children  and  animals.  To  expect 
the  parent  Society,  stationed  in  Chi- 
cago, with  its  limited  force  of  of- 
ficers and  its  great  field  for  work  in 
the  immense  city  of  Chicago  alone,  to 
cover  the  entire  state  field  would  be  a 
clear  case  of  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
To  expect  one  shingle  to  serve  as  a 
roof  for  a  house  to  protect  it  from 
rain  would  be  scarcely  less  absurd. 

What  it  does  expect  is  to  have  good 
branch  societies  and  special  agents  sta- 
tioned in  every  county  of  the  state ; 
each  agency  to  act  as  ready  relief  in 
its  own  C(nmt\',  and  to  l)e  willing  to 


extend  a  helping  hand  to  its  neighbor- 
ing agencies  or  to  join  hands  with  all 
the  agents  of  the  state  if  there  is  need 
for  concerted  action. 

So  much  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  the  establishment  of  this  sys- 
tem that  societies  or  agencies  have 
been  provided  in  seventy-six  counties 
of  Illinois.  When  the  remaining  coun- 
ties see  their  way  to  build  up  humane 
stations  in  their  vicinities,  the  circuit 
will  be  completed  for  the  conduct  of 
the  cjuickest,  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive humane  work  that  has  ever  been 
done  in  Illinois. 

This  Society  is  convinced,  from  past 
experience,  that  in  small  communities 
no  better  provision  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  of  preventing  cruelty  can 
be  made  than  by  the  appointment  of  a 
special  agent,  who  shall  act  as  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society.  Such  a  man  or  woman 
should  be  selected  with  the  greatest 
care  as  to  his  or  her  qualification  and 
fitness  for  the  work.  The  essential 
characteristics  are  self-control,  cour- 
age, discretion,  integrity  and  sound 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  people, 
animals  and  things. 

The  selection  of  an  agent  should  be 
made  by  several  representative  citizens 
in  the  locality,  and  the  application 
made  to  the  Illinois  Humane  Society 
in  the  form  of  a  properly  certified  rec- 
ommendation and  request.  Prompt 
consideration  will  be  given  by  the  So- 
ciety upon  receipt  of  the  application. 

Widespread  interest  is  being  taken 
in  this  matter  this  year,  and  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  have  been  created 
within  the  last  few  months.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  recent  appointees,  we 
oft'er  the  following  information  on  a 
few  practical  points  pertaining  to  their 
work,  which,  in  the  youth  of  their  ex- 
perience, they  may  like  to  have. 

Immediately  upon  your  appointment 
have  a  good  talk  with  the  state's  at- 
torney of  your  county ;  also,  with  the 
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sheriff  of  your  county  and  the  chief 
of  poHce  of  your  city,  and  find  out  to 
what  extent  you  may  expect  their  co- 
operation in  enforcing  the  cruelty 
laws.  You  will  doubtless  only  have 
to  call  their  attention  to  violations  of 
the  law  to  have  their  assistance. 

Each  special  agent  is  entitled  to  a 
button,  wdiich  he  is  supposed  to  wear 
as  his  badge  of  authority  from  this 
Society.  It  does  not  carry  with  it  any 
police  power.  Such  power  should  be 
procured  through  the  chief  of  police 
or  the  sherifif  of  the  county  in  which 
you  live.  Without  this  power,  it  is 
safer  to  procure  the  services  of  a  po- 
lice officer  or  sheriff  to  make  all  ar- 
rests, and  have  warrants  issued  on 
complaints  for  the  arrest  of  all  offend- 
ers. We  advise  you  to  have  legal  ad- 
vice in  your  cases. 

When  a  case  of  cruelty  comes  to 
your  attention,  and  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  under  the  law  is  suf- 
ficient to  secure  a  conviction,  go  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace' or  proper 
court  and  upon  proper  complaint  pro- 
cure a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
offender ;  this  should  be  served  by  the 
proper  officer. 

In  the  case  of  a  suffering  horse  or 
other  animal,  several  points  should  be 
carefully  observed,  namely — 

Locate  the  owner  of  the  horse  and 
have  him  make  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  animal  and 
relieve  it;  if  he,  himself,  is  unable  to 
administer  to  its  needs,  he  should  call 
a  veterinary  to  do  so.  Should  the 
owner  refuse  to  do  either  of  these 
things  and  allow  the  animal  to  con- 
tinue to  suffer,  get  out  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  (from  a  justice  of  the 
peace)  on  the  ground  of  failing  to 
properly  provide  for  the  animal. 

After  this  has  been  done,  see  that 
the  horse  has  the  attention  he  needs. 
Should  it  be  apparent  that  the  animal 
is  fatally  injured  or  incurably  dis- 
eased   gain    the    owner's    consent    in 


writing  to  have  the  horse  destroyed, 
and  then  ask  a  police  officer  or  a  veter- 
inary to  shoot  it. 

Should  the  owner  refuse  his  con- 
sent to  have  the  animal  killed  or  exam- 
ined by  a  veterinary,  have  him  placed 
under  arrest,  and  then  call  a  veter- 
inarv  surgeon  to  make  an  exami- 
nation ;  if  the  veterinary  thinks  the 
horse  past  recovery  and  therefore  suf- 
fering unnecessarily  have  him  give  a 
certificate  to  that  effect ;  then  ask  him 
to  shoot  the  horse.  Ecjuipped  with 
this  certificate,  you  are  properly 
armed  to  defend  yourself  in  case  the 
owner  brings  suit  for  damages. 

Great  care  and  precaution  should 
also  be  taken  to  observe  the  law  pro- 
tecting private  property  rights.  Hu- 
mane officers  sometimes  make  serious 
mistakes  in  disregarding  these  rights. 
Wherever  possible  always  find  the 
owner  and  deal  with  him.  Remember 
that  it  is  his  property  that  you  are 
dealing  with.  The  law  does  not  give 
any  humane  offfcer  the  power  to  arbi- 
trarily deprive  another  person  of  his 
property.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
due  process  of  law.  Therefore,  the 
owner's  consent  is  necessary  in  all 
cases  where  the  human  officer  acts 
upon  his  own  discretion  and  without 
court  proceedings. 

Communicate  with  this  Society  for 
information  or  advice  on  any  points 
that  perplex  you.  It  is  our  business 
and  pleasure  to  be  of  help  to  you. 


Petition  for  Appointment  of  Special  Agent 

The  luiilersigned  residents  of 

and  vicinity,  in  the  County  of 

and  State  of  Illinois. 

hereby  request  The  Illinois  Humane  So- 
ciety to  appoint  as  its  Special  Agent 

of  said 

to  act  as  such  Special  Agent,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals 
within  the  said  county,  subject  to  the  con- 
stitution, by-laws  and  rules  of  said  society. 

Dated  at   ' 
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MEETING  AT  BELVIDERE 

~Sh.  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Human  Society,  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  "Humane  Activities"  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Helvidere,  111.,  March  17,  191 1, 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Club  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Y.  M.'  C.  A. 

Mr.  Fay  Lewis,  of  the  Rockford 
Humane  Society,  also  addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  brief  speech  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  branch  liumane  so- 
cieties :  and  Mr.  Omar  H.  Wright, 
president  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
of  Belvidere,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing and  introduced  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Scott  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  movement  to  secure  humane  treat- 
ment of  people,  animals  and  birds, 
from  the  inception  of  the  undertaking 
in  London,  in  1822,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  giving  some  interesting  de- 
tails concerning  the  work  of  the  cur- 
rent year  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  He 
advocated  the  formation  of  branch  so- 
cieties ;  and  gave  practical  information 
about  forming  them  and  defined  the 
duties,  scope  and  powers  of  such  or- 
ganizations. 

He  said  that  intelligence,  tact  an.d 
sound  judgment  were  requisite  char- 
acteristics in  the  direction  of  such 
work  if  it  was  to  succeed  and  live : 
and  recommended  interesting  school 
children  in  the  cause  and  the  organiz- 
ing of  work  horse  parades  by  business 
men  as  two  of  the  broadest  avenues 
for  humane  education. 


TRAFFIC  AT  HOHE  AND  ABROAD 

I'nder  the  joint  management  cf  the 
Traffic  Committee  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  and  the  Illi- 
nois Humane  Society,  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  "Traffic  at  Home  and 
Abroad"  was  given  by  Captain  Charles 
C.  Healey,  commanding  the  mounted 
squadron  of  police  of  Chicago,  in 
Alusic  Hall,  Fine  Arts  building,  the 
evening  of  March  3,  191 1. 

The  lecture  was  a  resume  of  obser- 
vations made  in  the  principal  cities  of 


Europe  and  America  during  the  tour 
of  investigation  which  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  invited  Captain 
Healey  to  make  during  the  summer  of 
1 9 10.  It  was  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon  views  showing  street  scenes  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago. 

In  conclusion,  Captain  Healey  said: 
"The  complicated  traffic  conditions' of 
Chicago  cannofbe  attributed  either  to 
the  inadequacy  of  its  street  rules  and 
regulations  nor  to  the  inefficiency  of 
its  police.  In  my  judgment,  the  rules 
and  regulations  now  in  force  in  Chi- 
cago are  equal  in  every  particular  to 
those  in  operation  in  London.  The 
difficulty  in  our  case,  in  part,  is  the 
lack  of  proper  respect  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  the  law,  and  the 
lack  of  support  from  the  courts  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  traffic  rules.  In 
London  there  are  no  street  car  lines 
within  its  business  district,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  diiTerence  between  traf- 
fic conditions  in  the  heart  of  London 
and  in  the  "loop  district"  of  Chi- 
cago. ^^'ithin  the  commercial  cen- 
ter of  London,  its  passengers  are 
carried  by  means  of  motor  and  horse 
buses  and  subways,  and  the  traffic  con- 
veyed by  the  first  two  may  be  diverted 
as  conditions  require  from  time  to 
time.  Conditions  in  the  business  dis- 
trict of  Chicago  are  almost  the  exact 
reverse  of  this,  where,  instead  of  car- 
rying our  passengers  by  motor  or 
horse  buses  or  by  subways,  we  convey 
them  by  surface  line  cars  which  prac- 
tically monopolize  every  street  in  the 
loop  district.  No  city  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept London,  has  any  important  ad- 
vantage over  Chicago  in  handling 
street  traffic,  save  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
wavs,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  perma- 
nent relief  will  be  had  from  the  pres- 
ent conditions  in  Chicago  until  sub- 
ways replace  our  surface  lines." 

The  lecture  was  free  to  the  public, 
and  was  attended  by  an  audience  that 
filled  the  theater. 
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ANIMAL  RIGHTS  IN  ITALY 

A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Italian 
Senate  which,  if  it  becomes  a  law, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
those  Italian  societies  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals  that  have 
heretofore  been  handicapped  in  their 
beneticent  work  on  account  of  the  very 
limited  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  new  measure,  which  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  personally  drafted 
by  Signor  Luzzatti,  the  Premier,  de- 
fines acts  of  cruelty,  specifies  such  in- 
stances as  the  blinding  of  birds,  the 
infliction  of  unnecessary  suffering  in 
the  killing  of  animals,  or  the  over- 
working of  horses  and  other  beasts  of 
burden ;  and  establishes  the  punish- 
ment to  be  assigned  to  different 
branches  of  the  law.  It  also  intro- 
duces regulations  for  the  restriction 
of  vivisection,  which  for  the  future, 
may  only  be  practiced  by  properly 
qualified  and  licensed  operators,  and 
will  only  be  permitted  in  legally  rec- 
ognized hospitals  or  other  medical  in- 
stitutions where  physicians  and  sur- 
geons obtain  their  training.  In  Italy 
as  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world 
too  much  liberty  and  license  has  been 
given  this  practice,  which  makes  this 
particular  portion  of  the  bill  of  special 
interest. 

BILL. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Article  491  of  the  penal  code  prohibits 
acts  of  cruelty  towards  animals,  and  espe- 
cially the  employment  of  animals  which  on 
account  of  age,  wounds  or  diseases  are  unfit 
to  work ;  the  neglect  of  animals ;  games 
which  imply  suifering  to  animals :  ill-treat- 
ment in  the  transportation  of  cattle;  the 
blinding  of  birds,  and  in  general  all  torture 
in  the  industrial  exploitation  of  any  species 
of  animal. 

Offenders  will  be  punished  according  to 
the  terms  of  Article  49]  of  the  penal  code 
above  quoted. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Societies  for  the  protection  of  animals  can 
be  incorporated  when  they  have  for  scope 
any  or  all  of  the  following  or  kindred  ends: 


(a)  To  promote,  by  means  of  their  own 
agents,  the  strict  enforcement  of  Article 
491  of  the  penal  code  and  of  the  regulations 
established  by  the  present  or  by  other  laws, 
and  the  regulations  of  tlie  state  or  of  the 
communes  for  the  protection  of  animals. 

(b)  To  check  the  ill-treatment  and  ex- 
cessive fatigue  to  Avhich  animals  may  be  sub- 
jected, instructing  their  drivers  and  those 
who  have  them  in  charge,  and  teaching  them 
how  to  proportion  the  labor  to  the  strength 
of  the  animals  and  thus  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults without   weakening  or  torturing  them. 

(c)  To  educate  the  {)eople  not  to  act 
cruelly  towards  animals,  by  means  of  public 
and  popular  lectures  or  by  the  distribution 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  or  by  awarding 
prizes  to  those  teachers  who  give  in  school 
special  instructions  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting animals. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Societies  for  the  protection  of  animals 
are  incorporated  and  the  deed  of  incorpora- 
tion sanctioned  by  royal  decree,  after  ob- 
taining the  approval  of  the  superior  council 
of  public  health  and  the  council  of  the 
state.  Any  amendments  which  said  societies 
may  intend  to  introduce  into  their  own 
statutes  will  require  the  same  approval. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Societies  for  the  protection  of  animals 
which  are  already  incorporated  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  present  law  will 
be  entitled  to  share  in  its  benefits  by  mak- 
ing application  to  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  their  statutes 
and  whatever  other  information  may  be  re- 
quired as  to  their  financial  standing  and 
mode  of  procedure. 

ARTICLE   V. 

Incorporated  societies  for  the  protection 
of  animals  nmst  send  copies  of  their  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  balance-sheets  to 
the  prefect  of  the  province. 

Whenever  the  prefect  shall  judge  that  in- 
sutticieiit  funds  or  bad  or  negligent  admin- 
istration pr^^vent  the  society  from  fulfilling 
the  scope  for  which  it  was  incorporated,  he 
shall  propose  its  dissolution  to  the  ministery 
of   the   interior. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

On  receipt  of  such  proposal  the  minister 
of  the  interior  shall  first  of  all  examine 
whether  by  opportune  reform  the  society 
can  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  continue  its 
work,  in  which  case  there  shall  be  officially 
introduced  into  the  statute  by  royal  decree 
the  necessary  modifications,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  council  of  state.  When  the 
ministry  shall  recognize  that  the  society  can- 
not in  any  ease  fulfill  its  funciions  it  shall 
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Tiii)\e  the  ilissdlutioii  of  tlio  society  by  royal 
dei-ree.  the  eouncil  of  state  coneurring. 

Any  endowment  belonging  to  the  soeietj'^ 
will  devolve  by  right  to  the  congregation 
of  charity  of  the  commune  in  which  the 
society  had  its  headqviarters,  or  to  whatever 
other  charitable  institution  may  be  desig- 
nated in  the  statute. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

The  inspectors  appointed  by  the  societies 
for  the  protection  of  animals  will  be  recog- 
nized as  police  oificers,  provided  they  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  Article  81  of 
the  regulation,  approved  by  roval  decree, 
August  liG.  1909,  n.  G66. 

Said  recognition  is  made  by  the  prefect 
by  special  decree.  The  prefect  can  like- 
wise revoke  the  decree  of  recognition  of  the 
inspectors  whenever  they  fail  to  comply  with 
the  prescribed  requirements. 

The  decision  of  the  prefect  can  be  ap- 
pealed against  to  the  ministry  within  the 
limits  of  30   days. 

The  inspectors  Avill  be  sworn  in  before 
the  pretore. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  incorporated  societies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  animals  have  the  right  to  prosecute 
at  law  in  eases  of  offense  against  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  or  of  Article  4!U 
of  the  penal  code. 

ARTICLE   IX. 

Half  of  the  fine  to  which  offenders  against 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  or  of 
Article  491  of  the  penal  code  shall  be  con- 
demned, as  a  result  of  a  charge  brought  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  societies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animals,  shall  revert  to  the  socie- 
ties themselves. 

ARTICLE   X. 

Scientific  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
except  those  executed  by  teachers  or  as- 
sistants in  the  universities  or  in  other  scien- 
tific institutes  of  the  kingdom,  or  by  doc- 
tors or  veterinaries,  attached  to  the  labora- 
tories and  government  offices,  can  be  made 
only  by  persons  furnished  with  a  special 
license  to  be  given  by  the  ministry  of  the 
interior  in  accord  with  the  ministry  of  pub- 
lie  instruction.  This  license  will  assign  the 
place  where  the  experiments  may  be  carried 
on.  The  application  for  such  "license  must 
be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  of  some  university  of  the  king- 
dom. 

A  regulation  ad  hoc  to  be  drawn  up  Avithin 
six  months  of  the  publication  of  the  present 
law,  approved  by  the  superior  council  of 
public  health  and  by  the  council  of  state, 
will  establish  the  rules  and  regulations  un- 
der which  such  experiments  must  be  carried 
out.  and  for  the  application  of  this  law. 


HALIFAX  TO  HAVE  CHILDREN'S 
COURT 

Halifax.  Xova  Scotia,  is  to  have  a 
Juvenile  Delinquent  Court,  the  first 
to  be  established  in  Canada — thanks 
to  Attorney  General  Maclean  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  ]\Iurray,  Secretary  of  the  Hali- 
fax Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

This  means  that  in  the  City  of  Hali- 
fax, and  the  Province  of  Scotia  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  a  private 
hearing  and  careful  investigation  will 
be  given  to  all  child  cases  brought 
into  court,  which  is  a  great  stride  in 
the  progress  of  child  protection. 

Judge  Wallace  will  be  the  presid- 
ing judge,  and  a  probation  of^cer  is 
to  be  appointed ;  and  officers  of  the 
Humane  Society  will  assist  the  Court, 
particulai^ly  in  the  way  of  following  up 
cases  and  trying  to  arouse  the  parents 
of  the  children  to  a  realization  of  their 
parental  responsibilities  and  duties. 

A  Detention  Home  and  Court  Room 
have  been  secured,  and  the  machinery 
has  now  been  set  in  motion. 

This  movement  reflects  great  credit 
upon  Attorney  General  iMaclean,  Mr. 
Murrav,  and  the  Citv  of  Halifax. 


PRESERVING  THE  WILD  LIFE 

The  League  of  American  Sportsmen  is 
engaged  in  an  organized  effort  to  preserve 
the  birds  and  the  wild  animals  from  destruc- 
tion. The  object  is  a  good  one.  Un- 
less something  is  done  in  this  direction 
pretty  soon  our  woods  and  fields  will  be 
Ijare  of  birds,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc,  and 
thus  a  large  part  of  their  interest  and  glory 
will  be  gone. 

A  particular  direction  of  the  league's 
effort  now  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
automatic  and  pump  guns,  and  all  firearms 
that  hold  more  than  two  cartridges  at  one 
time.  It  is  this  kind  of  weapon  that  is  de- 
stroying the  wild  life  of  the  country  so  fast. 
Hunting  with  these  repeating  guns  is  worse 
than  unsportsmanlike;  it  is  murder,  and 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  that  very  soon. 
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AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Some  say  kittens  are  only  Huff, 
But  I  am  made  of  sterner  stiift'. 
Please,  Mr.  Photographer  Man, 
Make  me  look  as  gruff  as  you  lan. 
Take  me  now!    I've  ruffled  my  hair 
And  put  on  my  very  fiercest  stare ; 
For  Vfhen   I   grow  up  I  mean  to  be 
A  great  big  lion.     You  wait  and  see 
How  I  lash  my  tail  and  shake  my  mane 
And  chase  the  wild  mice  over  the  plain; 
And  when  I'm  tired  my  thirst  I'll  slake 
With  milk  from  a  saucer  big  as  a  lake. 
Please,  Photographer,  make  me  gruff, 
And  not  like  a  little  white  ball  of  fluff! 
Oliver  Heuford. 


HOW    TINY    ANIMALS    KEEP  WARM 

Birds  and  all  woodland  folk  feel  the  cold, 
and  a  sharp  frost  causes  much  suffering 
among  them,  in  spite  of  their  warm  coats 
of  feathers  and  fur.  Birds  are  particularly 
clever  about  seeking  shelter  from  the  cokl. 
If  you  will  throw  a  net  over  the  side  of  a 
haj^rick,  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  number 
and  variety  of  small  birds  that  wnll  come 


fluttering  out  of  the  hay.  Sparrows  huddle 
together  in  tightly  packed  masses.  Thick 
ivy  is  a  favorite  roosting  place  for  them. 

A  Herefordshire  farmer,  visiting  his  out- 
houses one  night  when  the  mercury  stood  be- 
low the  20  mark,  found  a  number  of  small 
birds,  chaffinches  and  sparrows,  roosting  in 
the  cow  shed,  some  actually  snuggled  down 
in  the  straw  close  beside  the  big  warm  ani- 
mals. Any  Southdown  shej)]ierd  would  tell 
yo!i  that  chaffinches  and  greenfinches  will 
spend  cold  nights  nestling  in  the  wool  of  the 
penned  sheep.  Blackbirds  take  refuge  in 
low,  close-growing  evergreens,  and  even  oc- 
casionally in  holes  in  the  ground.  They 
have  been  found  in  rabbit  burrows  in  very 
severe  weather. 

Scjuirrels  put  on  a  thicker  coat  in  winter 
time,  which  is  duller  in  color  than  their  sum- 
mer garb.  Their  tails  also  increase  vastly  in 
Inis'iiness.  This  means  much  additional 
warmth,  for  a  squirrel's  tail  is  not  only  his 
rudder,  but  his  umbrella  and  blanket  as  well. 

Hedgehogs  burrow  deep  into  the  leaves 
and  debris,  and  in  the  roots  of  thick  hedges, 
where  they  hibernate.  In  the  curious  trance- 
like state  which  we  call  hibernation,  animals 
feel  no  cold.  The  dormouse  sleeps  the  long 
winter  through,  snugly  tucked  in  a  cozy 
little  nest   made  of  interwoven  grasses. 
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OFFERS  CUP  FOR  ESSAY  ON  HUMANE 
EDUCATION 

I'dlldwinj^  the  campaign  begun  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  teach  the  love  of  na- 
ture to  school  children,  ]\Irs.  James 
C.  I'^esler,  of  Rochelle,  has  offered  a 
loving  cup  to  the  pupil  of  Ogle  County 
schools  who  writes  the  best  essay  on 
humane  education. 

Mr.  John  E.  Cross,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  has  issued  the 
iollowing  circular  explanatory  of  the 
offer : 

The  Chipperfield  1)111,  passed  in 
1909  by  the  (ieneral  Assembly,  of  Illi- 
nois, requires  in  all  common  schools 
(*f  the  State : 

l-'irst,  the  teaching  of  ethics,  such 
as  kindness,  honesty,  obedience,  self- 
control,  etc. 

Second,  the  giving  of  instruction 
in  humane  education,  in  the  protection 
of  lairds  and  animals,  and  the  impor- 
tant part  they  fulfill  in  the  economy  of 
nature. 

The  primary  aim  of  every  teacher 
should  be  to  help  the  child  to  build  a 
good  character.  The  heart,  as  well  as 
the  hand  and  the  head,  must  be  edu- 
cated in  order  to  develop  men  and 
women  who  live  toward  worthy  ideals. 

This  is  one  of  the  principles  of  Mrs. 
James  C.  Fesler.  of  Rochelle,  author 
3nd  promoter  of  the  bill  providing  for 
a  State  tree  and  State  flower,  and 
when  the  Chipperfield  bill  was  passed 
«;he  began  ])lanning  some  means  to 
create  more  interest  among  teachers 
and  pupils  in  humane  education.  After 
due  consideration,  Mrs.  Fesler  offers 
to  present  a  second  loving  cup  to  the 
eighth  grade  pupil  of  a  graded  school 
in  Ogle  County,  furnishing  the  best 
essay  on  'T^ractical  Humane  Educa- 
tion in  the  Schools."  This  cup  wnll 
be  suitably  inscribed  and  one  that  will 
be  worth  i)utting  forth  the  best  efforts 


to  win.     The   second  best  essay  will 
receive  honorable  mention. 

The  following  rules  are  given  for 
the  contest : 

First — Essays  will  be  limited  to 
not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  words,  and  must 
be  of  satisfactory  quality  to  receive 
consideration. 

Second — The  essa_\s  are  to  be  de- 
livered in  sealed  envelopes  to  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Ogle  County  not  later  than  April  ist, 
1911. 

Third — The  name  and  address  of 
each  contestant  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
sealed  envelope  and  enclosed  with  the 
essay,  the  nom-de-plume  being  on  the 
essay  and  on  the  envelope  containing 
the  name  and  address. 

Fourth  —  The  essays  are  to  be 
sent  by  the  County  Superintendent  to 
Dr.  W.  H.  Fitch,  President  of  "Winne- 
bago County  Humane  Society,"  not 
later  than  April  4th,  191 1,  and  the  suc- 
cessful contestant  will  be  announced 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Oregon,  the  exact 
date  to  be  announced  later. 

Fifth — The  judges  are  to  be  three 
competent,  disinterested  parties. 

Sixth — Any  pupil  attending  any 
eighth  grade  in  a  graded  school  of 
( )gle  County  may  enter  the  contest 
for  the  "Fesler  Cup." 

Let  this  be  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  knowledge  of  the  care  of  do- 
mestic animals,  to  learn  the  value  of 
our  friends  in  feathers  and  fur ;  to  in- 
crease the  protection  of  all  animals, 
and  to  train  in  thoughtfulness  and 
mercy  for  every  living  creature. 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God,  w'ho  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 
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The  attention  of  an  officer  of  the 
Society  was  attracted  by  the  poor  con- 
dition of  a  team  of  horses  being-  (h-iven 
by  a  drunken  man. 

The  team  was  driven  into  an  Ash- 
land Ave.  street  car,  the  pole  of  the 
wagon  puncturing  the  side  of  the  car 
and  injuring  a  passenger.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  two  intoxicated 
men  were  lying  'in  the  bed  of  the 
wagon.  ( )fficer  Toby  assisted  the  hu- 
mane officer  in  taking  the  three  men 
to  the  police  station,  where  they  were 
booked  for  disorderly  conduct,  and 
the  two,  owner  and  driver  of  the  team, 
for  cruelty  to  animals. 

Judge  Sabath  fined  the  owner  $25.00 
and  costs,  and  the  driver,  $10.00  and 
'^osts,  and  discharged  the  third  man. 

Record  86;  Case  818. 

A  woman,  who  had  practically 
though  not  legally  adopted  two  or- 
phaned children — a  girl  sixteen  years 
old  and  a  boy  fourteen— complained 
to  the  Society  that  the  children  had 
become  incorrigible  and  beyond  her 
control. 

The  humane  offxer  filed  papers  in 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  had  the  case 
set  for  hearing. 

The  only  relatives  the  children  had 
were  a  brother,  twenty-two  years  old, 
whereabouts  unknown,  and  an  uncle 
living  in  Prussia. 

The  children  were  taken  to  the  De- 
tention Hospital,  and  later  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Feehanville  School. 

Record  61 ;  Case  762. 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  Society 
by  a  woman,  charging  her  husband 
with  cruelt}-  and  neglect,  and  failure 
to  provide  for  her  and  her  four  chil- 
dren, ranging  in  age  from  eight  to 
nineteen  years.  The  man  was  arrested 
and,  later,  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  in  the  bridewell,  to 
take    effect    March    30th,    unless    he 


would   agree  to  mend   his   ways  and 
give  his  wife  half  of  his  earnings  at 
once,  which  he  decided  to  do. 
Record  61  ;  Case  jyj. 

An  officer  of  the  Society  arrested 
the  owner  of  a  cream  colored  pony, 
being  driven  in  a  dairy  wagon,  that 
was  too  lame  to  be  fit  for  service. 

The  animal  had  been  injured  on  the 
hock  joint,  and  the  tendons  had  be- 
come so  contracted  that  it  could  not 
put  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  to  the 
ground. 

The  owner  was  brought  before 
Judge  Sabath  in  the  West  Chicago 
Ave.  Station ;  he  was  dismissed  on 
condition  that  he  would  give  the  hu- 
mane officer  an  order  to  have  the  crip- 
pled animal  destroyed,  which  was 
done. 

Record  86 ;  Case  490. 

The  East  Chicago  Avenue  Police 
found  a  girl  only  eleven  years  old  at- 
tending the  nickel  theatres  alone  late 
at  night,  and  detained  her  until  a  hu- 
mane officer  could  take  charge  of  the 
case. 

_  The  Society's  officer  soon  recog- 
nized her  as  the  daughter  of  the  re- 
spondents in  a  recent  "case  handled  by 
the  Society.  The  officer  went  at  once 
to  Mrs.  Skinner,  probation  officer  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  and  told  her  that 
the  evidence  against  the  father  and 
mother  as  brought  out  in  the  other 
case,  proved  them  to  be  unfit  persons 
to  have  the  custody  of  the  child ;  and 
suggested  that  she,  Mrs.  Skinner, 
keep  the  girl  in  her  possession  until 
the  hearing  of  the  case  in  the  Juvenile 
Court,  which  she  agreed  to  do." 

Judge  Pomeroy  heard  the  case. 
Evidence  was  given  showing  that  the 
girl's  father  and  mother  were  keeping 
her  with  them  in  a  disreputable  house. 
The  case  was  continued,  and  the  girl 
remained  in  the  Detention  Home. 
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A  few  days  later,  the  case  was  called 
before  Judge  Pinckney.  It  was  shown 
that  the  girl's  mother  had  been  in- 
toxicated most  of  the  time  the  case 
had  been  pending. 

Judge  Pincknev  ordered  the  girl 
sent  to  the  Chicago  Industrial  School 
for  ( lirls  at  4900  Prairie  Ave. :  to  re- 
turn to  her  parents  at  any  time  they 
could  show  their  fitness  to  care  for 
her,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court. 

Record  61  ;  Case  595. 

A  humanitarian  of  Cambridge,  Ills., 
reported  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
stating  that  there  was  a  sad  case  of 
the  starvation  of  a  horse  in  the  village 
of  Orion,  Ills. 

An  investigation  was  made  and  the 
horse  found.  The  horse  was  thin  and 
neglected  in  appearance  and  neighbors 
testified  that  it  was  seldom  given  food 
or  water.  The  officer  interviewed  the 
owner,  who  made  many  excuses  for 
the  animal's  poor  condition  and  prom- 
ised good  care  for  the  creature  in  the 
future. 

This  Society  recpiested  that  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon  be  asked  for  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  case,  and  Dr.  H.  W. 
Bailey,  of  Orion,  was  called  in.  He 
pronounced  the  animal  in  shockingly 
bad  condition,  but  thought  with 
proper  treatment  and  care  it  would 
recover  suificiently  to  be  fit  for  light 
work. 

The  man  was  severely  reprimanded 
for  his  ignorant  and  cruel  treatment 
of  the  animal  and  was  then  given  a 
chance  to  do  what  was  right  had  he 
been  so  disposed.  However,  he  con- 
tinued to  overdrive  and  underfeed  the 
horse,  as  before,  giving  no  heed  to  the 
instructions  of  the  officer. 

At  this  Society's  recjuest,  Mr. 
George  Ellman,  Officer  for  the  Rock 
Island  County  Humane  Society,  made 
a  triD  to  Orion,  to  follow  up  this  case. 
He  found  the  horse  very  old  and  thin, 
and  made  a  satisfactory  end  to  the 
case  by   gaining  the  consent   of    the 


owner  to  have  the  horse  humanely  de- 
stroyed, which  was  done. 
Record  86;  Case  815. 

The  IMcDonough  County  Humane 
Society,  through  its  Secretary.  Miss 
Rose  B.  Jolly,  reports  two  recent  cases 
of  interest.  For  some  time  a  woman, 
seemingly  demented,  had  cruelly  mis- 
treated her  two  little  stepchildren. 
This  was  generally  known  among  the 
neighbors,  but  no  one  felt  willing  to 
interfere.  Miss  Jolly  took  the  initia- 
tive by  filing  a  petition  in  the  County 
Court  asking  that  a  hearing  be  given 
the  woman  in  question  to  determine 
her  sanity.  The  woman  was  adjudged 
mentally  deranged  and,  therefore,  an 
unfit  person  to  have  the  custody  of  her 
children. 

She  was  taken  to  Bartonville, 
where  she  will  be  properly  guarded 
and  cared  for  and  the  children  are  to 
remain  with  their  father  under  the 
probation  of  Miss  Rose  Jolly  and  Miss 
Josie  Westfall  of  the  ^IcDonough 
County  Charity  Board. 

The  other  instance  of  the  "McDon- 
ough  County  Society's  activity  was  in 
the  case  of  a  man  guilty  of  neglecting 
and  underfeeding  his  horses. 

He  w^as  arrested  on  a  warrant 
sworn  out  by  the  Society  and  taken 
before  Squire  A.  W.  Falkenthal, 
where  he  pled  guilty  to  the  charge  and 
was  fined  $3.00  and  costs — $12.00  in 
all. 

Record  86  ;  Case  792. 

A  drunken  man,  together  with  two 
intoxicated  companions,  was  seen 
driving  a  single  horse  to  a  buggy,  and 
cruelly  lashing  the  horse. 

The  complaining  witness  asked  Of- 
ficer Lallie,  of  the  Shakespeare  Ave- 
nue Station,  to  arrest  the  driver,  which 
was  done,  after  which  the  case  was 
turned  over  to  the  Humane  Society. 

Judge  Bitter  fined  the  man  $3.00 
and  costs,  which  was  paid. 

Record  86;  Case  618. 
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JAPANESE  ATTITUDE   TOWARD  ANIMALS 

B}'   Masujiro   Honda,   of   the   Society 

for    the    Humane    Protection    of 

Animals,  Japan. 


Japanese  mythology  indicates  the 
fact  that  our  early  ancestors  became 
settled  agriculturists  without  passing 
through  the  pastoral  stage  of  evolu- 
tion. The  physical  conditions  of  the 
island  country  preclude  pastoral  in- 
dustry almost  entirely.  We  have  not 
therefore  sufficiently  learned  how  to 
take  care  of  animals,  and  what  do- 
mestic animals  we  have  are  poor  in 
size,  quality  and  variety. 

Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
stilled in  our  minds  the  sinfulness  of 
taking  life  in  whatsoever  form  it  may 
be.  Confucianism  has  also  taught  us 
to  extend  our  benevolence  even  to 
plant  creation.  One  of  our  classical 
poets  expressed,  in  his  immortal 
verse,  the  idea  that  he  would  ofifer 
flowers  to  Buddha  as  they  stand  and 
thrive  in  the  field,  because  the  hands 
that  cut  and  mutilate  the  beautiful 
tilings  must  surely  defile  them.  The 
Japanese  art  of  floral  arrangement 
was  in  itself  inspired  by  an  untold 
compassion  on  the  blossoms  that  peo- 
ple carelessly  picked  for  momentary 
enjoyment  and  threw  on  the  ground 
without  thought.  The  desire  to  keep 
alive  those  discarded  flowers  as  long 
as  possible  was  the  origin  of  floral 
compositions  of  graceful  lines  and 
harmonious   colors. 

Dogs  and  cats  are  allowed  to  bask 
in  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  street 


or  road,  without  molestation  on  the 
part  of  drivers  and  foot-passengers. 
The  late  George  T.  Angell  of  Boston 
wrote  to  us  and  praised  us  for  this. 
Farmers  as  a  rule  keep  only  one  ox 
or  horse  for  plowing  and  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  the  animal  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  It  lives  usually 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  family, 
at  one  end  of  the  house.  If,  there- 
fore^ the  animal  coughs,  or  sneezes,  or 
shows  any  other  signs  of  ill  health,  it 
will  be  cared  for  at  once.  As  our  do- 
mestic industry  passes  into  factory  la- 
bor to  some  extent,  steam  and  elec- 
tricity are  gradually  lightening  the 
burden  of  carrier  animals. 

Cruelty  to  dumb  animals  does  ex- 
ist, we  must  admit,  but  it  is  largely 
from  mere  ignorance  rather  than  mal- 
ice. And  our  extreme  abhorrence  of 
taking  life  produces  a  negative  kind  of 
cruelty  in  allowing  sick  or  wounded 
animals  to  linger  on  in  their  suffering. 
We  humane  workers  of  Japan,  there- 
fore, are  endeavoring  to  educate  the 
public  m  the  sentiment  of  positive  love 
and  better  care  for  the  dumb  creation. 
The  name  of  our  organization  has 
lately  been  changed  into  the  Society 
for  the  Humane  Protection  of  Ani- 
mals, as  the  word  cruelty  was  con- 
sidered undesirable  and  unpleasant. 
As  yet  we  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
penalizing  maltreatment  of  criminals. 
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What  crufltv  there  is  is  dealt  with  by 
police  regulations,  the  means  em- 
ployed bein*;-  admonition,  fine,  deten- 
tion or  immediate  redress  of  the 
wrong  done. 

Our  method  of  work  being  essen- 
tially educative,  books,  booklets  and 
lectures  are  much  resorted  to.  Such 
works  as  "Beautiful  Joe,"  "Black 
Beauty,"  "The  Strike  at  Shane's,"  "A 
Dog  of  Flanders,"  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese.  One  popular 
writer  of  fairy  tales  writes  and  lec- 
tures along  the  line  of  kindness  to  ani- 
mals, and  his  influence  among  young 
children  is  very  great,  because  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  those  little  ones 
with  his  other  stories.  A  young  and 
earnest  friend  of  animals  has  organ- 
ized a  children's  Band  of  Mercy  in 
Tokyo.  He  is  lecturing  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  neighborhood  from  his  sick 
bed.  There  are  some  daily  papers 
and  magazines  that  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  our  subject  and  write  often  to 
promote  kindness  to  animals.  In  the 
police  force,  in  the  army,  among 
teachers  and  professors  and  writers — 
almost  every  circle  in  society — there 
are  som.e  preachers  of  our  gospel  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  love  and 
mercy. 

The  President  of  the  Parent  Society 
at  Tokyo  is  a  Shinto  priest,  Baron 
Senke,  ex-Minister  of  Justice,  and  its 
two  Vice-Presidents  are  a  Buddhist 
preacher  and  a  Christian  ex-M.  P. 
In  this  way,  animals  are  teaching  men 
of  diverse  religious  opinions  to  work 
harmoniously  together  for  one  com- 
mon cause  of  humanity.  A  well 
known  jurist  is  our  legal  adviser  and 
among  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
moters we  find  such  names  as  Count 
Okuma,  Baron  Kanda,  Baron-General 
Fukushima,  ex-Minister  of  Education 
Sawayj'.nagi,  and  so  on.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Yokohama  branch  of  our 
Society  is  Governor  Baron  Sufu,  and 
that    of    the    Kobe    branch    Governor 


Hattori.  Enrolling  the  services  of 
these  distinguished  persons  as  officers 
of  our  Society  helps  to  dissipate  the 
foolish  notion  that  it  is  a  maudlin  sen- 
timentalism  to  make  much  fuss  about 
lower  animals.  A  third  branch  has 
sprung  up  at  Shimoda  through  the 
earnest  efforts  of  a  Buddhist  priest. 
This  place  is  well  known  in  Japanese 
history  in  connection  with  Commo- 
dore Perry's  expedition  to  open  our 
country  to  Western  intercourse  and 
commerce.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  owe  much  for  the  founding 
of  these  humane  societies  to  the  direct 
and  indirect  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment of  American,  English  and  Ger- 
man friends  of  animals,  either  in 
Japan  or  at  home. 

Memorial  services  were  held  for  the 
horses  killed  and  wounded  in  our  wars 
with  China  and  Russia,  and  a 
Buddhist  priest  is  traveling  all  over 
Japan  to  raise  funds  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  war 
horses  lost  in  our  recent  national 
struggle.  His  idea  is  to  set  up  in  a 
suitable  place  a  statue  of  a  horse  with 
tiie  Buddha  of  Mercy,  Kwannon,  on 
its  back.  The  author  of  "Human  Bul- 
lets" (its  English  translation,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  and  London),  a  most 
sanguinary  story  of  real  experiences 
of  a  young  army  officer  in  that  hor- 
rible siege  of  Pbrt  Arthur,  has  told 
to  his  readers  a  soldier's  tender  feel- 
ings toward  the  most  faithful  of  ail 
animals,  perhaps,  except  dogs. 

Fortunately  we  have  abundant  ma- 
terial, both  in  history  and  in  literature, 
from  which  we  can  tell  stories,  and 
stories  to  children  in  nurseries,  kinder- 
gartens, and  schools  to  illustrate  our 
inborn  kindness  and  sympathy  toward 
the  dumb  creation.  Just  to  name  a 
few  instances,  our  sixteenth  emperor 
and  his  queen  consort  banished  a  man 
to  a  distant  island  for  slaughtering  a 
deer  to  offer  the  venison  to  their  maj- 
esties.    This  animal  had  lived  not  far 
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from  their  palace  in  Osaka,  and  had 
been    accustomed    to    entertain    them 
with  its  nightly  calling.    This  compas- 
sionate   act    took    place    before    Bud- 
dhism was  brought  to  our  shores,  and 
before  Confucianism  had  hardly  time 
to    humanize    our    ancestors.      About 
fourteen     hundred     years     ago,     our 
twenty-ninth  emperor  distinguished  a 
man  by  appointment  to  an  important 
post    in    his   government,    because    he 
had    been    brave    enough,    and    good 
enough,  to  save  the  life  of  a  wolf  that 
had  been  fighting  with  another.    This 
humanitarian  emperor's  daughter  be- 
came our  thirty-third  sovereign.    This 
gracious  empress  thought  that   hunt- 
ing, which  was  one  of  the  court  func- 
tions of  the  emperors,  was  not  becom- 
ing her  sex,  and  instituted  gathering 
medicinal  herbs  in  the  field  with  her 
ladies-in-waiting  and  other  court  dig- 
nitaries.    And   these   herbs   thus   col- 
lected were  given  to  the  government 
dispensary  for  the  good  of  the   sick. 
From  this  we  still  call  flower-viewing 
excursions,      cherry-hunting,      maple- 
hunting,  and  so  on.     There  are,  also, 
many     instances    in     our    history    of 
women    who    gently    persuaded    their 
husbands  or  fathers  to  stop  shooting 
for   mere    amusement.      In   this   way, 
love    of    nature    and    abhorrence    of 
cruelty  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  our  national  character,  and   I  be- 
lieve and  sincerely  hope  that  even  the 
modern    life    of    strenuosity    will    not 
lead  us  astrav  very  much. 


TOM 

Yes,   Tom 's   the   best   fellow   that    ever   you 

knew. 

Just  listen  to  this: 
When  the  old  mill  took  fire,  and  the  flooring 

fell  through 
And    I   with    it,    helpless    there,    full    in    my 

■\'iew, 
What    do    you    think    my    eyes    saw    through 

the  fire 
That    crept    along,   crept    along,    nigher    and 

nigher, 
But  Eobin,  my  baby  boy,  laughing  to  see 


The    shining?      He    must    have    come    there 

after  me, 
Toddled  alone  from  the  cottage  without 
Anyone  's  missing  him.    Then,  with  a  shout — 
Oh!    how   I   shouted,   "For   Heaven's   sake, 

men. 
Save  little  Robin !  ' '     Again  and  again 
They  tried,  but  the  fire  held  them  back  like 

a  wall. 
I  could  hear  them  go  at  it,  and  at  it,  and 

call, 
"Never  mind,  baby,  sit  still  like  a  man! 
We  're  coming  to  get  you  as  fast  as  we  can. ' ' 
They   could   not   see   him,  but   I   could.      He 

sat 
Still  on  a  beam,  his  little  straw  hat 
Carefully  placed  by  his  side;    and  his  eyes 
Stared  at  the  flame  with  a  baby's  surprise. 
Calm  and  unconscious,  as  near  it  crept. 
The  roar  of  the  fire  up  above  must  have  kept 
The  sound  of  his   mother's  voice   shrieking 

his  name 
From  reaching  the  child.     But  I  heard  it.     It 

came 
Again  and  again.     O,  God,  what  a  cry! 
The  axes  went  faster;  I  saw  the  sjiarks  fly 
Where  tlie  men  worked  like  tigers,  nor  mind- 
ed the  heat 
That   scorched   them — when,   suddenly,   there 

at  their  feet 
The  great  beams  leaned  in — they  saw  him — 

then,  crash, 
Down    came    tlie    ^-sall!      The    men    made    a 

dash — • 
Jumped    to     get    out    of    the    way— and    1 

thought, 
"All's    up    with    poor    little    Eobin!"    and 

brought 
Slowly  the  arm  that  was  least  hurt  to  hide 
The  sight  of  the  child  there — when  swift  at 

my  side, 
Some  one  rushed  by,  and  went  right  through 

the  flame. 
Straight   as   a   dart— caught   the   child— and 

then  came 
Back   with    him,   choking   and   crying,   but — 

saved ! 
Saved  safe  and  sound! 
Oh,  how  the  men  raved, 
Shouted,    and    cried,    and    hurrahed!      Then 

they  all 
Rushed  at  the  work  again,  lest  the  back  wall 
Where  I  was  lying,  away  from  the  fire, 
Should  fall  in  and  bury  me. 
Oh!  you'd  admire 

To  see  Robin  now;  he's  as  bright  as  a  dime, 
Deep  in  some  mischief,  too,  most  of  the  time. 
Tom  it  was  saved  him.  Now,  isn't  it  true 
Tom's  the  best  fellow  that  ever  you  knew? 
There 's  Robin  now !  See,  he 's  strong  as  a  log ! 
And  there  comes  Tom,  too — 
Yes,  Tom  was  our  dog. 

— Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 
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CAUSES  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

By   Tliomas   D.   Flynn,   of   New    Orleans,  La. 


I  have  no  intention  of  undertaking 
to  enumerate  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency or  to  indulge  in  a  discussion 
of  any  of  them.  They  are  so  many, 
so  varied  and  complex,  that  an  intel- 
ligent discussion  could  not  be  effected 
in  a  volume.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  causes 
of  juvenile  delinquency  has  as  yet 
been  adequately  made.  Some  very  in- 
telligent papers  on  detached  subjects 
have  been  ofifered  in  various  journals, 
but  no  successful  efifort  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  whole  subject  to  a  svs- 
tem  and  to  classify  it  by  the  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  all  its  branches. 
Some  books  have  made  their  way  into 
print,  such  as  Morrison's  "Study  of 
Juvenile  Offenders"  and  Travis'  'The 
Young  Malefactor,"  but  these  books, 
like  all  others,  are  marked  bv  incom- 
pleteness, by  unscientific  treatment,  by 
a  striving  after  cherished  conclusions, 
by  the  free  reliance  or  incomplete  sta- 
tistics, and  particularly  bv  investing 
incomplete  or  unimportant  statistics 
with  undue  significance.  In  a  brief 
paper,  therefore,  adequate  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  out  of  the  question. 

First  of  all  let  me  note  the  immense 
amount  of  amateur  speculation  on  this 
important  subject.  The  result  has 
been  a  continual  stabbing  about  with- 
out ever  hitting  the  heart  of  the  va- 
rious problems  that  arise.  Many  of 
the  more  important  reforms  so  far 
achieved  have  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dental stumbling  and  are  as  yet  marked 
by  shortcomings  which  indicate  a 
vague  perception  merely  of  the  real 
evils  attached. 

As  yet  no  strong  analytical  mind 
has  entered  the  field  to  grasp  the  sub- 
ject in  its  entirety  and  discover  its 
true  philosophy  and  to  weigh  the 
relative  bearings  of  all  its  parts,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  did  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial statics.     The  real  significance  of 


all  this  takes  form  in  a  plea  for  more 
scientific  investigation  in  the  great 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  its 
reform. 

Our  universities  have  established 
chairs  for  the  study  of  the  drama,  for 
the  study  of  Gaelic,  and  for  Oriental 
mysticism.  Here  is  a  field  which  is 
new,  which  has  been  entered  only  upon 
its  outer  utmost  boundaries,  which  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  this 
generation.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  for 
our  universities  to  consider  as  worthy 
of  representation  among  its  studies. 
One  of  our  leading  institutions,  it  is 
true,  has  an  endowment  and  has  done 
something.  What  I  urge  is  a  more 
general  recognition  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  social 
economics. 

Wherever  the  juvenile  court  has 
made  its  appearance,  there  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  the  probation  officer 
has  been  recognized.  The  probation  of- 
ficer bears  toward  the  court  very  much 
the  same  relationship  as  the  trained 
nurse  bears  to  the  physician.  Yet, 
how  few  of  our  probation  officers  have 
any  training  whatever,  save  what  they 
may  get  in  a  crude  w^ay  from  their 
own  unguided  experience.  Where 
would  they  get  their  training  even  if 
they  sought  it?  A  school  for  proba- 
tion officers  is  as  important,  indeed, 
far  more  important,  than  a  school  for 
trained  nurses,  and  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association  can  devote  itself  to 
no  worthier  enterprise  than  the  estab- 
lishment somewhere,  or  encouraging 
the  establishment,  either  independently 
or  under  the  guidance  of  some  already 
established  institution,  of  a  school 
from  which  may  be  turned  out  effi- 
cient, intelligent  and  trained  probation 
officers  of  both  sexes,  who  are  capable 
of  rendering  intelligent  service  in  our 
juvenile  courts. 

It  is  time,  too.  that  the  Societies  for 
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the  Prevention  of  Crnelty  to  Children 
awoke  to  the  importance  of  devoting" 
themselves  to  a  scientific  study  of  ju- 
venile delinquency.  These  organiza- 
tions first  took  their  existence  in  the 
humanitarian  impulse  to  fight  visible 
cruelties  toward  children.  They  were 
fostered  by  kindly-souled,  benevolent 
men  and  women,  and  have  done  a 
world  of  work  in  relieving  distress 
among  children ;  and  their  work  has 
now  grown  to  proportions  little 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  Their 
business  is  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
of  all  kinds,  and  we  have  come  to 
know  that  the  greatest  cruelties  prac- 
ticed toward  children  are  those  which 
spring,  not  from  the  evil  passions  of 
wicked  men,  but  from  the  indifference 
and  ignorance  of  those  who  are  w'ill- 
ing  to  be  kind. 

While  the  driver  of  child  labor  is 
warping  the  souls  of  the  thousands  of 
children  he  employs,  other  more  in- 
sidious, less  repulsive  causes  are  at 
work  turning  into  criminals  tens  of 
thousands  of  children. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Humane 
Society  to  fight  these  insidious  causes, 
as  well  as  the  more  sensational  ones, 
and  these  can  be  attacked  only  through 
patient  scientific  investigation,  beset 
by  many  difificulties,  and  accomplish- 
ing its  results  very  gradually. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with 
boards  of  directors  of  such  associa- 
tions. I  think  every  candid  observer 
will  agree  that  they  are  in  need  of 
vital  reorganization.  We  need  men 
and  women  on  these  boards  who  are 
moved  not  merely  by  a  sort  of  kindly 
disposition  toward  children,  but  men 
and  women  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  these  problems,  who  have  the  intel- 
ligence to  study  them,  and  then  we 
want  superintendents  who  are  not 
mere  policemen,  but  who  are  capable 
of  giving  to  the  whole  problem  of 
child  study  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
research. 


In  the  effort  that  has  several  times 
been  made  to  analyze  the  causes  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  several  classifi- 
cations of  these  causes  have  been 
made. 

The  most  natural  division,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  into  objective  and 
subjective  causes.  Those  causes  which 
are  objective  and  operate  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  child  through  its  environ- 
ment, social,  industrial,  or  otherwise, 
must  be  treated  by  local  agencies  that 
can  readily  reach  the  environment.  The 
work  of  reforming  the  bad  environ- 
ment by  attacking  the  evil  influences  is 
one  which  appeals  most  naturally  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  community, 
but  after  the  environment,  after  the 
evil  influences  have  been  removed, 
then  what  of  the  children?  Possibly 
these  influences  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  making  very  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  child's  nature,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  they  have  left 
there  deep  scars  which  are  to  be  re- 
moved only  after  the  most  painstaking 
treatment.  Their  natures  have  become 
warped  and  they  are  then  left  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  those  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency are  subjective.  Where  the  im- 
pression made  is  slight,  where  the  de- 
linquency is  of  a  minor  character,  the 
local  societies,  through  institutional 
and  probationary  forces  are  able  to 
deal  with  them ;  but  where  the  scar  has 
gone  deeply  into  the  child's  nature, 
where  the  delinquency  is  of  a  serious 
character,  proceeding  from  strong, 
subjective  anomalies,  then  the  treat- 
ment required  is  of  such  character  that 
local  agencies,  except  in  very  large 
cities,  will  be  unable  to  deal  with 
them.  The  child  is  to  be  cured  then 
only  after  mental  and  moral  treatment. 
I  urge,  therefore,  an  institution  where 
abnormalities  of  a  serious  nature  in 
children  ma^•  be  treated. 
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APRIL,  1911. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TRIBUTE 

A  hospital  for  the  free  treatment  of 
sick  and  injured  animals  is  to  be 
erected  in  Boston  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  George  T.  Angell. 
The  plan  was  conceived  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis H.  Rowley,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Angell  as  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts S.  P.  C.  A.,  and  has  been  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  directors  as 
being  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mr. 
Angell  in  that  it  perpetuates  the  prac- 
tical service  to  animals  to  which  he 
dedicated  his  life. 

The  building  is  to  be  known  as  the 
"Angell  Memorial  Animal  Hospital," 
and  is  to  be  located  in  the  heart  of 
Boston,  although  the  exact  site  has 
not  been  definitely  determined ;  nei- 
ther has  the  plan  for  the  building  or 
the  policy  of  management  been 
worked  out  in  detail. 

An  architectural  plan  has  been 
drafted  providing  for  a  substantial 
looking  structure  designed  to  oc- 
cupy two  sides  of  a  city  square ;  this 
is  to  be  three  stories  high  and  to 
have  a  five  story  tower  at  one  corner. 
Eventually,  the  directors  plan  to  ex- 
teud  the  building  to  cover  the  entire 
quadrangle,  although  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  desire  depends  upon  an 
increase  in  income.  The  building  is 
to  accommodate  the  offices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society,  which  are  to 
be  equipped  with  every  convenience 
for  conducting  its  work. 


The  hospital  proper  is  to  be  mod- 
eled after  the  famous  London  Hospi- 
tal for  Animals  "amended"  with 
modern  methods  of  sanitation  and 
ventilation  and  all  the  latest  devices 
for  handling  and  caring  for  the  ani- 
mal victims  of  sickness  and  accident. 
It  will  be  provided  with  elevators, 
operating  rooms  and  wards ;  and  a 
superintendent  and  assistants,  to- 
gether with  a  stafif  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons, will  be  regularly  employed. 

The  founding  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  this  country  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  work  of  animal  protection 
which  all  those  engaged  in  the  work 
will  fully  appreciate.  We  cannot  too 
heartily  commend  the  selection  of 
such  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Angell.  What 
mausoleum  could  so  successfully  serve 
to  keep  alive  his  memory? 

It  opens  at  once  a  practical  school 
of  ministry  and  sentiment.  The  daily 
relief  of  animal  sutTering  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  local  com- 
munity ;  while  such  humane  enterprise 
will  vivify  the  moral  and  humane 
sense  and  sentiment  of  the  country. 
In  this  way  it  will  have  its  far-reach- 
ing efi:"ect.  While  there  are  veteri- 
nary hospitals  in  every  city  of  size, 
this  is  the  first  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  humane  society  and  to  teach  the 
"humane  treatment"  of  animals  in  its 
broadest  sense.  The  fact  that  the  in- 
stitution stands  as  an  externalization 
of  a  human  desire  to  help  animals  will 
impress  and  influence  the  world. 

Horses — the  greatest  servants  and 
sufferers  in  the  employ  of  man — will 
be  the  chief  beneficaries  in  the  Bos- 
ton charity  hospital.  This  is  a  com- 
forting thought  in  these  days  when 
horses  are  to  be  seen  standing,  shiv- 
ering, in  front  of  theaters  and  club- 
houses with  clipped  coats,  high- 
checked  heads  and  docked  tails ;  or 
making  their  way  over  slippery  pave- 
ments, straining  under  heavy  loads 
to  keep  their  footing,  often  incurring 
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strained  or  broken  legs — all  unneces- 
sary exposures  to  weather,  discomfort 
and  injury. 

Of  course  the  day  is  coming  for 
the  abolition  of  animal  slavery — a 
day  when  the  motor-truck  will  give 
the  draft  horse  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  his  4,000  years  of  serv- 
ice to  man.  This  will  palliate  the 
horse  situation. 

Another  day  will  come  when  man 
will  recognize  that  all  animals  are  a 
part  of  the  divine  creation,  each  part 
having  its  share  in  being  and  intelli- 
gence, and  that  in  justice  to  himself 
he  must  needs  show  justice  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  How  else  will  he  be 
able  to  prove  his  right  to  the  title 
"superior  being"?  Only  by  exhibit- 
ing a  higher  moral  and  mental  power 
can  he  hope  to  do  so.  It  is  conceded 
that  some  of  the  lower  animals  have 
a  physical  nature  very  similar  to 
man's  own  and  that  they  share  his 
ability  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  re- 
flect moods  and  express  Amotion,  and 
exhibit  such  sterling  characteristics  as 
courage,  affection,  faithfulness,  sin- 
cerity, sagacity,  forgiveness,  tender- 
ness, patience  and  endurance ;  and  in 
the  matter  of  clearness  of  sight,  keen- 
ness of  scent,  swiftness  of  limb, 
strength  of  muscle,  man  is  last  in  the 
animal  race.  This  second  day  of 
which  we  speak  may  see  the  turning 
of  the  light  of  research  in  the  direc- 
tion of  observing  and  studying  the 
conditions  that  are  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  animals — both  human  and 
beast — thereby  happifying  their  exist- 
ence and  bettering  their  health.  A 
free  hospital  will  then  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  heart. 


Kintlness  aud  beueficence  should  lie  ex- 
tended to  creatures  of  every  species,  and 
these  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well- 
natured  man  as  streams  that  issue  from  the 
living  fountain. — Plutarch. 


HORSES  REMEMBERED 

Mr.  Leonard  Parkinson,  a  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Oconee,  Illinois, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Febru- 
ary 25th,  1911.  His  last  will  and 
testament  leaves  the  btilk  of  his 
property  to  his  son  and  daughter 
and  a  son-in-law.  A  codicil  to  the 
will  makes  provision  for  the  care, 
as  long  as  they  shall  live,  of  some 
faithful  old  servants — three  horses, 
named  Ned,  Jenny  and  Dick.  This 
is  a  vv^ise  and  humane  provision  for 
the  horses,  and  illustrates  the  ap- 
preciation and  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  man. 

While  there  are  many  horse- 
lovers,  comparatively  few  of  them 
think  to  reward  horses  for  their 
years  of  service  by  providing  com- 
fort and  care  for  their  old  age.  For- 
tunately the  custom  of  settling  a 
competency  upon  four-footed  sons 
of  toil  is  fast  becoming  a  more 
common  practice.  Upon  reflection, 
this  is  more  a  matter  of  justice  than 
generosity  when  it  is  remembered 
that  horses  are  taken  into  partner- 
ship with  their  masters  as  far  as 
the  labor  of  their  joint  undertakings 
is  concerned,  but  are  seldom  if  ever 
given  their  share  of  the  earnings. 
Good  horses  earn  vastly  more  than 
their  board,  and  while  it  is  plain 
they  have  no  need  for  spending 
money,  any  keeper,  worthy  the 
name,  should,  in  common  honesty, 
put  by  some  of  the  money  his 
horses  earn  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  to  insure  the  animals'  com- 
fort for  the  "rainy  day." 

The  codicil  of  Mr.  Parkinson's 
will  is  a  practical  object  lesson  in 
humane  education. 

A  similar  bequest  to  animals  was 
made  by  Mr.  William  H.  Gross,  a 
pioneer  ranchman  of  Colorado,  when 
he  set  aside  a  generous  portion  of  his 
$25,000.00  estate  for  the  care  of  his  six 
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horses,  with  the  injunction  that  from 
the  day  of  his  death  they  should  be 
exempt  from  work. 

The  Lincohi  Park  Board  of  Com- 
missioners recently  constituted  them- 
selves a  humane  society  when  they  de- 
cided to  reward  a  faithful  old  em- 
ploye— a  horse — that  had  grown  old 
in  service.  The  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Board  and  spread 
upon  the  records  were  as  follow^s : 

"Where.^s,  The  Commissioners  of 
Lincoln  Park  desire  to  manifest  their 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  serv- 
ice, not  only  of  employes,  but  also  of 
dumb  animals ;  and, 

"Whereas,  Porter,  a  horse  now 
twenty-six  years  old,  has  served  the 
public  faithfully  and  uncomplainingly 
for  sixteen  years ;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  do  here- 
by emancipate  forever  Porter  from 
heavy  labor ;  he  shall  never  be  sold, 
but  shall  always  have  the  place  of 
honor  and  the  most  comfortable  stall : 
shall  be  well  cared  for,  watered,  and 
fed,  and  remain  the  property  of  Lin- 
coln Park  until  his  death,  and  his 
photograph,  history,  and  description, 
together  with  these  resolutions,  shall 
be  framed  and  hung  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Lincoln  Park- 
stables." 

The  division  of  old  horse  relief  of 
the  Boston  Work  Horse  Parade  As- 
sociation has  made  an  appeal  to  busi- 
ness concerns  to  pension  all  horses  in 
their  employ  after  the  value  of  the 
animals  has  fallen  to  $50.00,  and 
many  of  them  have  promised  to  do 
so.  

A  p;oocl  man  will  take  care  of  bis  horses 
and  dogs,  not  only  when  they  are  young, 
but  -when  old  and  past  service.  .  .  .  We 
certainly  ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures 
like  shoes  or  household  goods,  which,  when 
worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away ;  and 
were  it  only  to  learn  benevolence  to  human 
kind,  we  should  be  merciful  to  other 
creatures. — Plutarch. 


A.  F.  MacDONALD  PASSES  AWAY 

Mr.  Alphonse  F.  !\IacDonald,  prin- 
cipal of  the  McClellan  Public  School, 
West  Thirty-fifth  and  ^^'allace  Streets, 
died  suddenly  on  March  29,  191 1,  at 
the  Washington  Park  Hospital. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  a  well  known 
educator,  coming  to  ]\Iaywood,  111.,  in 
1882  as  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
later  to  become  principal  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan School. 

He  had  always  taken  a  kindly  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  this  Society,  and 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  formation  of  the  ]\IcClellan  School 
Humane  Club,  thus  rendering  assist- 
ance of  a  most  practical  kind.  He 
was  a  kindly,  courteous,  cultured 
man,  and  one  held  in  the  affection  of 
all  who  knew  him. 


"OUR  ANIMALS" 

The  following  notice  speaks  for  it- 
self. We  heartily  congratulate  the 
San  Francisco  Society  upon  having  a 
regular  monthly  periodical.  We  know 
from  experience  that  such  a  paper  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  agents  a 
humane  society  can  have  in  its  field. 
Our  best  wishes  go  to  "Our  Animals." 

' '  This  month  the  pajier,  which  for  the 
last  four  years  we  have  piiblished  under 
the  simple  designation  of  Monthly  Bulletin, 
comes  to  you  with  a  somewhat  altered  ap- 
pearance. With  the  acquisition  of  a  name, 
the  bulletin  enters  the  ranks  of  the  period- 
icals, and  will  endeavor  to  catch  step  wdth 
publications  of  similar  nature  and  objects. 

''The  jiaper  had  its  beginning  in  a  small, 
single-sheet  leaflet  first  issued  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society  just  four  years  ago  this 
month. ' ' 

"Our  experience  has  lieen  that  tlic  ibs- 
semination  of  humane  literature  is  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  the  prevention  of 
cruelty,  and  humane  education  is  today  re- 
garded bj'  humanitarians  as  the  greatest 
field  of  anti-cruelty  endeavor.  It  is  this 
cause  to  which  the  paper  is  dedicated  and 
the  end  to  which  our  best  efforts  will  be 
given.'' — Our   Animals. 
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CATS  AND  THEIR  CARE 

One  of  the  nicest  of  household  pets 
is  the  cat ;  and  of  young-  animals, 
none  are  prettier  or  more  playful 
than  kittens.  A  cat  has  a  strong 
fondness  for  home  and  the  people  in 
it,  if  given  proper  treatment  and  care. 
In  instances  where  cats  have  been 
given  the  same  kind  of  attention  and 
companionship  a  pet  dog  would  re- 
ceive, they  have  developed  great  in- 
telligence and  affection. 

Whether  cats  are  happy  or 
wretched,  gentle  or  wild,  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  treatment  they 
receive  from  their  owners.  If  they 
are  to  be  comfortable  themselves  and 
a  comfort  to  others  they  must  be 
given  kind,  sensible  and  regular  care. 

Live  toys  are  much  more  fun  than 
mechanical  ones,  but  it  is  not  every 
boy  and  girl  who  is  to  be  trusted  with 
live  toys  like  cats  and  dogs.  Those 
who  may  be  are  those  who  have 
learned  to  take  good  care  of  their 
mechanical  toys.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  been  properly 
taught  to  care  for  his  inanimate  play- 
things will  see  that  his  live  pets  are 
fed,  exercised  and  put  to  bed  with 
loving  regularity.  This  requires  pa- 
tience, gentleness  and  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  young  care-taker. 

Cats,  like  people,  differ  very  much 
in  their  preference  of  food.  It  is  best 
to  give  them  two  hearty  meals  or 
three  light  ones  a  day ;  some  cooked 
meat  together  with  cooked  vegetables, 
scraps  from  the  table  and  a  bowl  of 
milk  daily  and  raw  meat  three  times  a 
week  will  "keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door."  Cats  have  a  special  fondness 
for  fish  and  should  be  fed  with  it 
every  few  days.  Remember  that  milk 
does  not  take  the  place  of  water,  and 
that  fresh  water  should  always  be 
kept  within  their  reach. 

Cats  have  some   striking  peculiari- 


ties, namely :  eyes  that  are  so  formed 
as  to  enable  them  to  see  in  the  dark ; 
sensitive  whiskers,  by  means  of 
which  they  measure  distances,  know- 
ing that  any  opening  that  will  admit 
their  whiskers  will  be  large  enough  to 
let  their  bodies  through ;  particularly 
sharp  teeth,  strong  jaws  and  rough 
tongues — which  last  they  use  as 
brush  and  comb  to  make  their  toilet; 
feet  so  cushioned  as  to  afford  a 
noiseless  tread ;  a  faculty  for  light- 
ing on  their  feet ;  and  most  remark- 
able of  all,  an  instinct  for  finding 
their  home  even  when  they  have  been 
carried  miles  awa}^  over  water  and 
have  to  find  their  way  by  land. 

Cats  are  sometimes  subject  to  what 
are  known  as  "fits."  A  little  pepsin 
sprinkled  on  their  fine  cut  food  for 
several  days  at  a  time  every  once  in 
a  while  is  a  simple  preventive.  Occa- 
sionally cats  are  afflicted  with  the 
"mange,"  a  disorder  of  the  skin, 
which  makes  irritating  sores  which 
the  cat  scratches  until  the  fur  comes 
off.  A  mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur — 
all  the  sulphur  the  lard  will  hold — 
applied  to  the  effected  spots  will  keep 
the  cat  from  scratching  and  give  the 
sores  a  chance  to  heal.  During  the 
summer  months  cats  are  infested  with 
fleas,  little  brown,  seed-like  insects 
that  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the 
grass  during  the  hot  weather.  A  good 
powder  with  which  to  exterminate 
them  is  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  pul- 
verized mothballs,  sulphur  and  tal- 
cum powder,  ground  fine  and  thor- 
oughly mixed  together.  Rub  this 
mixture  through  the  cat's  fur,  taking- 
care  not  to  get  any  of  it  in  the  ani- 
mal's eyes  or  nose.  Bathing  in  warm 
water  with  a  strong  lather  of  soap, 
allowing  the  soap  to  remain  in  the 
cat's  fur  for  several  minutes  before 
rinsing  will  drown  the  fleas.  Cats 
naturally  dislike  the  water,  sometimes 
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showing"  a  great  anti[)athy  to  being 
bathed.  If  care  is  taken,  however,  to 
accustom  them  to  it  and  no  water  or 
soap  allowed  to  get  into  their  eyes, 
ears  or  mouth,  they  will  usually  gain 
confidence  to  trust  themselves  in  your 
hands  and,  after  the  fleas  are  washed 
away,  will  regard  you  as  a  benefac- 
tor. In  some  authentic  instances  cats 
have  actually  acquired  the  taste  for 
bathing  and  have  learned  to  enjoy  the 
whole  soap  and  water  process. 

In  summertime  cats  can  gather 
plenty  of  fresh  grasses  and  herbs  for 
themselves,  but  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses should  see  that  they  are  pro- 
vided with  catnip  for  their  winter 
afternoon  teas. 


CAT  SHOWS  HUMAN  TRAITS 

The  people  with  whom  I  once 
boarded  when  teaching  in  the  country 
ran  a  dairy  and  chicken  farm,  and 
from  the  skimmed  milk  made  quanti- 
ties of  cottage  cheese  for  the  little 
chicks.  They  put  it  in  a  large,  shal- 
low pan,  setting  another  pan,  not  quite 
so  large,  on  top  of  the  cheese.  The 
small  space  left  open  around  the  edge 
allowed  the  little  chicks  to  feed  and 
excluded  the  large  ones. 

There  were  two  cats  which  also 
were  fond  of  the  cottage  cheese,  a 
small  and  slender  Tabby  and  a  large 
Tom.  Tabb}"s  little  paw  could  easily 
reach  into  the  crack  between  the  pans 
and  she  would  help  herself  to  all  she 
wanted,  while  Tom,  whose  paw  was 
too  big  for  the  crack,  would  have  to 
wait  until  she  was  ready  to  help  him, 
which  she  would  do  wdien  fully  satis- 
fied herself.  Then  she  would  dig  out 
what  she  seemed  to  think  w'as  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have.  He  would  in- 
variably want  more  and  would  coax 
until  usuall}'  Tabby  would  go  back 
and  dig  out  some  more  for  him,  but 
no  amount  of  coaxing  would  induce 
her  to  give  him  more  than  the  second 
helping. — C.  T. 


HOW  POOR  PUSS  WAS  RESCUED 

By  Florence  H.  Smith. 

One  beautiful  summer  evening,  the 
avenues  of  a  large  city  were  thronged 
with  people  on  their  way  to  the  dif- 
ferent churches.  At  a  certain  cor- 
ner, however,  several  persons  were 
standing,  gazing  apparently  into  the 
air.  Others  soon  joined  them,  until 
so  large  a  crowd  wqs  gathered  that 
the   way   was   completely   blocked. 

The  attention  of  two  policemen 
was  attracted,  and  they,  too,  went  to 
see  what  was  the  matter ;  but  once  on 
the  spot,  they  stood  like  the  rest,  with 
open  mouths,  and  eyes  and  faces  up- 
turned to  the  sky.  Soon  the  windows 
along  the  street  were  thronged  with 
people,  and  a  number  of  persons  were 
seen  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighborhood,  all  intently  gazing  in 
one  direction. 

And  what  do  you  think  they  saw? 
Clinging  for  dear  life  to  a  jutting  or- 
nament, near  the  top  of  a  tall  church- 
steeple  that  pointed  straight  up  into 
the  soft  evening  air,  was  a  black  cat. 
"How  did  it  get  there?"  was  the  first 
question  every  one  asked ;  and  "How 
will  it  get  down?"  was  the  next. 

The  poor  creature  was  looking 
down,  and  at  frequent  intervals  ut- 
tered a  pitiful  cry,  as  if  calling  to  the 
crowd  below  for  help.  Once  it  slipped 
and  fell  a  short  distance  down  the 
sloping  side  of  the  steeple,  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  pity  came  from  the 
crowd,  now  intensely  interested  in  its 
fate.  Luckily  the  cat's  claws  caught 
on  another  projection,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment it  was  safe. 

Some  looker-on  suggested  that  it 
be  shot  in  order  to  save  it  from  the 
more  dreadful  death  that  seemed  to 
await  it ;  but  no  one  was  willing  to  fire 
the  shot.  Ere  long  a  little  window, 
some  distance  above  the  place  where 
the  cat  was  clinging,  was  seen  to 
open.  Two  boys  had  determined  to 
save  it :  thev  had  mounted  the  stairs 
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to  where  the  bell  hung,  and  then  by 
a  ladder  had  reached  the  window. 
They  had  taken  a  board  up  with 
them,  and  they  now  pushed  one  end 
of  it  out  of  the  window  and  lowered 
it  till  it  was  within  reach  of  the  cat. 
Then,  by  encouraging  words  and 
signs,  they  tried  to  persuade  the  crea- 
ture to  step  on  the  plank.  Puss 
seemed  to  understand,  and  put  out  one 
paw,  but  drew  it  back  immediately ; 
and  at  that  instant  one  of  the  boys 
accidentally  let  go  his  hold,  the  board 
turned  over,  and  the  cat  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  dashed  to  the  ground 
had  it  trusted  to  that  means  of  escape. 
The  boys  withdrew  the  board,  and 
soon  reappearing  at  the  window, 
were  seen  to  be  lowering  a  basket 
down  the  side  of  the  steeple.  Pussy, 
having  now  ceased  to  cry,  watched  it 
intently  as  it  slowly  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  When  it  was  within  reach, 
the  cat  carefully  put  out  one  paw  and 
took  hold  of  the  side  of  the  basket, 
then  as  carefully  repeated  the  action 
with  the  other  paw,  and  then  drew  it- 
self up  and  with  a  violent  effort  flung 
itself  over  the  side  and  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket.  The  next  moment 
it  was  safely  drawn  up  to  the  window, 
amid  loud  cheers  from  the  spectators 

below. 

DOG  ROUSES  AUTHOR  AT  FIRE 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  2. —  (Spe- 
cial.)— The  persistent  efforts  of  a  pet 
dog  to  awaken  its  master,  Robert 
Shackelton,  this  morning,  saved  the 
author's  residence  at  Meadowbrook 
from  destruction  by  fire.  The  dog, 
which  is  a  fox  terrier,  is  permitted  to 
sleep  in  the  house.  Shortly  before 
dawn  it  began  scratching  and  whining 
at  Shackleton's  door.  The  novelist 
paid  no  attention  for  half  an  hoiir — 
when  the  dog  succeeded  in  arousing 
him.  Throwing  open  his  bedroom 
door,  he  saw  the  smoke  and  made  his 
escape. 
— Chicago  Tribune,  April  3,  191 1. 


CAT  FINDS  MONEY 

A  cat  chased  a  mouse  under  a  foot- 
stool in  the  home  of  Henry  Karg. 
The  cat  squeezed  part  way  under  the 
stool,  then  thrust  its  paw  up  into  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  stool. 

Presently  down  came  the  paw  with- 
out the  mouse,  but  with  a  $50  bill 
sticking  to  one  of  the  claws.  The 
members  of  the  Karg  family  at  once 
suspended  housekeeping  to  explore 
the  hole  in  the  footstool. 

In  all  $875  was  found  stowed  away 
in  the  stool,  which  had  belonged  to 
Grandmother  Karg,  who  passed  away 
on  February  25  last.  She  was  known 
to  have  been  of  a  saving  disposition. — 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  April  3,  191 1. 


THE  SONQ  OF  THE  TOAD 

Have  you  heard  the  blinking  toad 

Sing  his  solo  by  the  river. 
When  April  nights  are  soft  and  warm, 

And  spring  is  all  a-quiver? 
If  there  are  jewels  in  his  head. 

His  wits  they   often   muddle, — 
His  mate  full  often  lays  her  eggs 

Into  a  drying  puddle. 

The  jewel 's  in  his  throat,  I  ween, 

And  song  in   ample  measure. 
For  he  can  make  the  welkin  ring, 

And  do  it  at  his  leisure. 
At  ease  he  sits  upon  the  pool, 

And,  void  of  fuss  or  trouble, 
Makes  vesper  music  fit   for  kings 

From  out  an  empty  bubble : 

A    long-drawn-out    and    tolling    cry. 

That  drifts  above   the  chorus 
Of   shriller  voices   from  the  marsh 

That  April  nights  send   o  'er  us ; 
A  tender  monotone  of  song 

With   vernal  longings  blending, 
Tliat  rises  from  the  ponds  and  pools. 

And  seems  at  times  unending; 

A  linked  chain  of  bubbling  notes, 

When  birds  have  ceased  their  calling, 
That  lulls  the  ear  with  soothing  sound 

Like  voice  of  water  falling. 
It  is  the  knell  of  Winter  dead; 

Good-by,   his  icy   fetter. 
Blessings  on  thy  warty  head. 

No  bird  could  do  it  better. 

— John   Burroughs. 
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After  he  had  abused  his  wife  and 
children  and  threatened  to  kill  them, 
a  man  living  on  South  Halsted 
Street  was  arrested. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
family  consisted  of  the  mother  and 
five  children — 6,  9,  16,  18  and  20 
years  old — and  that  the  father,  the 
defendant  in  the  case,  was  out  of 
work  and  in  liquor  most  of  the  time, 
and  habitually  abused  his  children  in 
a  cruel  manner.  When  intoxicated, 
he  frequently  brandished  a  knife  and 
threatened  to  kill  them. 

The  case  was  heard  by  Judge  Do- 
lan,  of  the  South  Halsted  Police 
Court,  and  a  fine  of  $50.00  and  costs, 
$58.50  in  all,  imposed.  In  default  of 
the  fine,  the  man  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction,  and  warned  by 
the  Judge  that  any  attempt  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  wife  and  children 
would  be  most  severely  punished. 

Record  86 ;  Case  62. 


A  woman  complained  to  the  Society 
that  her  husband  left  her  in  January 
last  and  had  not  contributed  to  her 
support  since  that  time. 

The  Avoman,  a  girl  of  twenty,  had 
married  defendant  last  November, 
and  had  gone  with  her  husband  to 
live  with  her  mother-in-law  until  they 
could  afiford  to  have  a  home  of  their 
own,  which  she  was  helping  to  earn  by 
taking  a  mercantile  position. 

Early  in  January,  defendant  took 
,  his  wife  to  an  attic  room  in  a  cheap 
boarding  house,  remaining  with  her 
over  night,  but  leaving  her  the  next 
day.  He  left  her  without  money  and 
has  ne-xer  returned. 

The  officer  located  and  interviewed 
the  husband,  who  made  the  statement 
that  he  would  never  live  with  his  wife 
again. 

A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  ar- 
rest.    The    case    was    called    before 


Judge  Himes,  who  ordered  defendant 
to  pay  his  wife  $5.00  per  week,  and 
all  expenses  of  birth  of  her  child ;  and 
that  failure  to  carry  out  these  orders 
would  be  punishable  by  a  term  in  jail. 
Record  62 ;  Case  4. 

The  case  of  an  unruly,  obstreperous 
girl  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  was 
reported  to  the  Society  by  an  older 
sister  in  whose  custody  she  is. 

Complainant  said  she  could  do 
nothing  with  her  incorrigible  sister, 
who  would  persist  in  attending  nickel 
theaters  late  at  night  with  bad  boys, 
in  spite  of  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  prevent  her.  The  girl  herself 
made  a  frank  admission  of  all  that  her 
sister  had  said. 

The  othcer  took  the  girl  to  the  Ju- 
venile Home  and  papers  were  filed 
for  delinquency. 

Judge  Pinckney  heard  the  evidence 
and  ordered  the  girl  sent  to  the  Chi- 
cago Refuge  for  Girls  for  two  years. 

Record  61 ;  Case  733. 

The  Society  arrested  a  man  for 
failing  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  «nan's  family  lived  in  four 
small  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  a  flat 
building.  These  rooms  were  prac- 
tically unfurnished  and  filthy  with 
dirt.  The  children  were  found  in  a 
half-clad,  half-starved  condition,  and 
it  was  learned  that  although  the  man 
earned  $17.00  a  week  in  the  employ 
of  a  roofing  company,  he  never  gave 
his  wife  more  than  $3.00  per  week, 
and  that  he  was  habitually  drunk  and 
abusive. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Himes,  who,  after  hearing  all  the  evi- 
dence, gave  the  defendant  until  April 
28th  in  v/hich  to  move  his  family  into 
decent  quarters  and  give  them  proper 
care  and  support.  If  by  that  date  de- 
fendant has  failed  to  comply  with  the 
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requirements,  the  Judge  said  he  would 
sentence  him  to  six  months  in  the 
bridewell. 

Record  76 ;  Case  62. 

It  was  reported  that  four  small  chil- 
dren, ranging  in  age  from  13  to  3 
years  of  age,  had  been  abandoned  by 
their  father  and  mother,  and  that  a 
poor  man  living  in  the  neighborhood 
had  given  them  a  temporary  home. 

Two  humane  officers  investigated 
the  complaint. 

It  was  learned  that  Probation 
Officer  Flnnegan  and  Sergeant  Cava- 
nagh,  of  the  Twenty-second  Street 
Station,  had  taken  the  children  in 
question  to  the  Juvenile  Home,  and 
that  the  parents  of  the  children  had 
separated  some  time  before. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Juvenile 
Court,  Judge  Pinckney  presiding. 
The  mother  wished  the  children  sent 
to  a  home  in  Ohio ;  the  Judge  refused 
to  allow  this  and  continued  the  case 
to  give  the  parents  time  to  consider. 

At  the  final  hearing,  three  days 
later,  the  petition  was  dismissed  and 
the  children  returned  to  their  parents, 
upon  the  promise  that  they  would 
make  proper  provision  for  them. 

Record  61  ;  Case  660. 


Mounted  Police  Headquarters  asked 
that  a  humane  officer  be  sent  to  Lake 
and  Dearborn  Streets  to  examine  a 
team  of  horses  stopped  by  Officer 
O'Neal. 

The  off  horse  in  the  team  was  found 
to  be  suffering  from  a  quittor  on  the 
left  fore  foot,  and  was  traveling  very 
lamiC. 

Warrants  were  sworn  out  for  the 
arrest  of  both  driver  and  owner. 

Judge  Scully  heard  the  evidence  in 
the  cases  and  discharged  the  driver 
and  fined  the  owner  $10.00  and  costs, 
$18.20  in  all,  for  knowingly  allowing 
the  animal  to  be  worked  when  unfit 
for  work. 

Record  86 ;   Case   782. 


The  Society  was  appealed  to  in  a 
case  of  assault  made  upon  a  young 
girl  by  her  employer. 

The  defendant  appeared  before 
Judge  Sabath  represented  by  counsel. 
After  the  hearing  of  a  portion  of  the 
evidence,  the  case  was  continued. 

At  the  final  hearing  of  the  case,  the 
defendant,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  Taylor,  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  complaint  of  assault.  The  Judge 
imposed  a  fine  of  $25.00  and  costs. 

Record  23 ;  Case  62. 


Air.  Henry  P.  Dering,  State  Hu- 
mane Agent  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago,  reports  that  from 
January  i  to  December  31,  1910,  in- 
clusive, he  has  removed  from  the 
platforms  where  they  were  unloaded 
from  cattle  cars  1,596  animals  suffer- 
ing from  various  causes,  such  as 
broken  legs,  stifles,  and  bad  cuts  or 
mutilations.  While  all  of  these  ani- 
mals are  classified  and  known  as 
"downers,"  not  all  of  them  are  in- 
jured, and  many  of  them  eventually 
come  out  all  right  and  bring  a  fair 
market  price,  after  being  rested,  fed 
and  watered. 

The  proper  firms  are  notified 
promptly  by  the  State  Agent  to  re- 
move all  downers  or  cripples  in  the 
lot  consigned  to  them  respectively,  and 
these  firms  respond  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

Carts  for  cripples  take  all  live  ani- 
mals to  the  slaughter  houses  outside 
the   yards. 

During  the  year  34  calves  that  had 
been  trampled  on  by  cattle  while  in 
transit  and  badly  injured  were  hu- 
manely destroyed  by  the  State  Agent, 
and  26  sheep  seriously  injured  by  be- 
ing trampled  upon  were  also  de- 
stroyed. Thirty-seven  horses  were 
shot  on  account  of  broken  legs  and 
other  injuries. 
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POINTS  OF   A  GOOD  STABLE 

Horses  \valke<l  on  starting  out  in  the  morn- 
ing-, and  after  tlie  noon  feeti. 

Men  liring  tb':"  horses  in  at  noon,  and  at 
night,  cool  and  breathing  easily. 

Legs  well  rubbed  if  wet  or  muddy,  or  if 
the  horses  are  tired. 

Head,  ears  and  neck  well  ndibed,  if  Avet 
from  rain  or  sweat. 

Horses  sponged  under  collar  and  saddle. 

Horses  well  brushed  if  dry.  Feet  washed 
and  examined  for  nails.  Eyes,  nose  and 
dock  sponged  in  summer. 

In  very  hot  weather,  and  then  only,  horses 
wiped  all  over  with  a  wet  sponge  on  coming 
in.  (This  does  not  mean  washing  the  horse, 
much  less  turning  the  hose  on  him.) 

Horses  given  a  little  water,  but  not  much, 
on  coming  in  warm. 

No  grain   fed  for  at  least  an  hour. 

Horses  watered  when  cool,  then  hayed, 
watered  again,  and  grained.  (In  any  case 
watered  at  night,  after  eating  their  hay. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  summer.) 

Plenty  of  bedding,  and  horses  bedded 
down  all  day  Sunday. 

Hay  and  grain  of  the  best  quality. 

A  bran  mash  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
noon ;   cool  in  summer,  hot  in  winter. 

Horses  salted  in  the  bran  mash,  or  other- 
wise, with   regularity. 

Hayloft  and  harness,  especially  collars, 
kept  clean. 

Wide  stalls.     Easy  runway. 

Horses  tied  long,  so  that  they  can  lie  with 
heads  on  the  floor. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  no   draughts. 

No  fumes  from  manure  pit. 

Stalls  not  boarded  up,  but  open  or  grated 
in  the  upper  part. 

Slatted   outside   doors   for   hot   weather. 

Stable  foreman  good  tempered,  not  a 
drinking  man,  and  able  to  keep  the  drivers 
up  to  the  mark. 

Most  important  of  all — horses  handled 
gently,  neither  struck,  nor  veiled  at. 


POINTS  OF  A  BAD  STABLE 

Horses  hurried  on  starting  in  the  morning, 
and  after  the  noon  feed. 

Horses  brought  in  liot  and  breathing  har<l. 

Harness  stripped  oft'  roughly,  and  horses 
rushed  into  stalls  without  rubbing,  cleaning, 
or  sponging. 

Horses '   legs  washed. 

Horses  allowed  to  drink  their  fill,  no  mat- 
ter how  hot ;  or  not  watered  at  all.  ■ 

Grain  fed  before  the  horses  are  reste<l. 

Feet  not  washed  or  examined  until  the 
horse  goes  lame. 

Horses  receive  no  water  after  eating  their 
hay,  until  next  morning. 

Scanty  bedding. 

No  bedding  on  Sundays  until  night,  and 
horses  watered  only  twice. 

Hay  and  grain  of  poor  quality. 

Bran  mash  not  given — too  much  trouble. 

Horses  salted  only  when  somebody  happens 
to  think  of  it. 

Hayloft  dusty  and  dirty. 

Harness  unclean ;  sweat  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate on  inside  of  collars. 

Narrow  stalls. 

Steep   runway   with   narrow   turns. 

Horses  tied  short  for  fear  of  their  being 
cast,  as  is  likely  when  they  are  put  up  dirty. 

Stable  close — no   ventilating  shaft. 

Windows  dirty. 

Manure   pit   ventilates   into   stable. 

Stalls  boarded  up  high,  where  the  horses ' 
heads  are. 

Horses  not  cleaned  on  Sunday. 

Windows  broken;  doors  left  open;  cold 
draughts  in  winter. 

No  slatted  outside  doors  for  hot  nights. 

No  place  for  drying  wet  blankets. 

Stable  foreman   addicted  to  drink. 

Worst  of  all — horses  handled  roughly, 
knocked  about ;  general  atmosphere  of  noise 
and  profanity. 

Owner  never  sees  the  horses  taken  out  or 
]>ut  up.  nor  on  Sundays. 
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HAULAGE  BY  HORSES 

By  Thomas  H.  Brigg, 

Civil   and    Mechanical   Engineer, 

Bradford,  England. 


Note:  Mr.  Brigg  demonstrated  the  prac- 
tical facts  set  forth  in  this  lecture  at  the 
"World's  Fair  in  1893  and  delivered  the  lec- 
ture itself  at  the  home  of  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society  the  night  of  June  30,  1907. 

He  takes  the  position  that  little  or  nothing 
is  known  of  the  principles  of  economy  in 
relation  to  horse-power,  that  vehicles  are  not 
properly  constructed,  nor  harnesses  and  loads 
sensibly  adjusted.  He  advances  a  theory — 
the  result  of  years  of  practical  experimenta- 
tion— that  by  an  intelligent  application  of 
simple  natural  laws,  all  the  present  un- 
natural violations  of  those  laws  and  the 
resultant  cruelty  may  be  overcome. 

He  makes  a  strong  scientific  argument  in 
favor  of  giving  the  horse  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  his  work  and  illustrates  his 
every  point.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical interest  to  horse  owners,  teamsters,  har- 
ness-makers, carriage  and  wagon  builders, 
scientific  and  practical  men  and  all  horse 
lovers,  this  lecture  is  republished  by  special 
request. 

While  steam  and  electricity  have 
done  much  to  improve  transportation, 
little  has  been  done  to  better  the  con- 
ditions affecting  haulage  by  horses. 
The  steam  horse  has  lessened  the  work 
of  the  living  horse,  and  electricity  has 
relieved  him  to  a  limited  extent  by 
taking  his  place  as  a  motive  power. 
In  reality,  however,  this  is  no  relief, 
since  he  is  pressed  into  worse  work 
than  before,  and  all  because  he  is  un- 
reasonably handicapped. 

Man  is  continually  devising  methods 


to  lighten  his  own  labors,  and  the  pres- 
ent age  is  characterized  by  invention 
calculated  to  substitute  the  forces  of 
nature  for  the  strength  of  man.  But 
the  horse  is  required  to  bear  his  bur- 
den and  haul  his  loads  under  the  same 
disadvantages  that  have  hampered  him 
in  the  past.  If  he  realizes  that  he  is 
working  at  a  disadvantage  he  is  un- 
able to  tell  us  so,  and  so  continues  to 
suffer  and  waste  his  energy — the  pa- 
tient servant  of  a  thoughtlessly  cruel 
master. 

It  is  to  man's  interest  that  the  horse 
should  live  a  long  life  and  waste  none 
of  his  vital  force.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  breeding  of  horses, 
with  the  result  of  vast  improvement 
in  their  strength,  speed  and  beauty. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  horse  labors  should 
not  have  engaged  the  attention  of  sci- 
entific men  long  ago.  The  manual 
training  schools  of  this  and  other 
countries  teach  all  the  arts  from  nee- 
dlework to  blacksmithing.  There  are 
schools  for  farming  and  all  the  pro- 
fessions ;  but  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
text  book  on  wagon  building  and  har- 
ness making.  When  a  boy  becomes  a 
wagon  maker,  no  study  of  the  econom- 
ical application  of  force  to  move  it  is 
required.      He    cuts    his    lumber    and 
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wckls  his  iron  after  the  old  methods, 
except  as  he  may  modify  them  to  suit 
his  taste  in  style.  No  thought  what- 
ever is  given  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
wagon  may  he  constructed  or  a  horse 
harnessed  to  it  in  order  to  give  the 
horse  the  mechanical  advantage  of  his 
load. 

.  In  this  matter  we  encounter  scien- 
tific problems  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. We  have  in  this  country  large 
and  old  established  wagon-making 
firms  that  have  never  known  what  it 
was  to  work  to  a  scale  drawing.  What 
would  the  world  think  of  an  engineer- 
ing firm  that  did  not  work  on  such  a 
basis?  In  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  met  a  wagon  or  carriage  builder 
who  had  an  intelligent  conception  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  econom- 
ical haulage. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  sim- 
plicity of  the  question  of  haulage  by 
horses,  it  must  be  approached  by  sci- 
entific methods.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples are  as  real  as  the  principle  of 
gravitation  itself,  but  they  must  be 
uncovered  and  understood  by  those 
who  are  able  to  analyze  forces  and 
trace  their  resultants.    The  solution  of 


giTs  themselves  know  more  about  the 
principles  of  mechanics  than  we  do, 
and  yet  they  very  correctly  refuse 
to  haul  their  carts  by  the  handles. 
They  know  no  more  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  than  the  carts 
they  haul,  but  they  must  be  cred- 
ited with  knowing  which  method  of 
hauling  is  easiest  for  them.  I  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  investigate  their 
practices,  and  when  I  have  come  to 
plan  out  all  the  forces  exerted  by 
them,  as  well  as  those  by  nurse  girls 
pushing  perambulators  and  by  boys 
with  their  go-carts,  I  have  found  that 
nearly  all  of  them  were  acting  in 
accordance  with  natural  law  and 
commonsense.  AMiile  we,  who  boast 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  humanity, 
in  yoking  our  horses  to  their  load  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  natural  law  and 
commonsense.  No  costermonger  would 
sufl:,er  himself  to  work  under  such  con- 
ditions as  we  ignorantly  impose  upon 
our  horses.  Surely,  in  this  respect, 
what  is  good  for  man  is  good  for 
beast. 

I  am  convinced  that  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  energy  of  a  horse  is  wasted  by 
the   unscientific   method   of   attaching 
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the  question  belongs  to  the  engineer, 
and  the  public  will  look  to  him  for 
guidance  in  a  matter  of  great  com- 
mercial as  well  as  scientific  importance. 
We  have  men  of  supposed  scientific 
information  who  build  hand-carts  to 
be  hauled  by  costermongers.  \\'e  would 
not  like  to  admit  that  the  costermon- 


him  to  the  vehicle  which  he  is  required 
to  haul.  I  was  led  to  the  investigation 
of  this  subject  by  as  simple  an  incident 
as  led  Isaac  Newton  to  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Two  horses 
were  being  cruelly  beaten  by  their 
driver  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don because  thev  had  difiicultv  in  mov- 
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ing"  their  load,  which,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  they  could  have  moved 
with  ease.  Observing  the  conditions, 
I  reflected,  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view :  "Are  those  horses  attached  to 
the  load  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them 
the  greatest  possible  control  over  it?" 


Fig.   2. 

I  answered  my  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. "No,  they  are  not,  because  they 
are  relying  almost  entirely  upon  their 
own  unaided  weight  for  the  force  they 
can  exert,  and  are  unable,  by  rea- 
son of  the  direction  of  the  traces,  to 
exert  anything  like  their  full  natural 
strength." 

Let  me  illustrate  by  an  example.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  windlass  placed  on  a  smooth  floor. 
The  hauling  rope  is  passed  under  pulley  B 
and  over  that  of  C,  and  attached  to  a  heavy 
weight,  TV — not  forgetting  that  the  windlass 
is  resting  on  a  smooth  surface,  neither  pinned 
nor  weighed  down.  The  weight  TF  being- 
heavy  and  the  road  smooth,  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  expect  would  be  that 
the  windlass  would  slip,  or  slide,  toward  the 
weight.  What  would  you  think  of  the  man 
who  would  thereupon  pick  up  a  sledge-ham- 
mer and  smash  the  machine  because  it  would 
not  haul  the  load?  Would  you  not  look  upon 
him  as  possessing  less  than  normal  sense? 
I  am  sure  you  would.  But  this  represents, 
as  nearh^  as  possible,  what  was  being  done 
with  the  poor  horses  referred  to,  and  Mhat 
is  being  done  daily  to  thousands  of  others. 
The  unfortunate  brutes  were  being  whipped 
because  the  load  had  a  greater  mechanical 
advantage  than  they  had,  and  through  no 
fault    of    theirs;    it    was    the    fault    of   the 


world 's  imperfect  knowledge  of  animal  me- 
chanics, or  of  "cause  and  effect."  The 
horses  were  unduly  and  wastefully  straining 
every  nerve,  because  they  had  not  sufficient 
weight  to  give  them  grip  to  start  their  load, 
and  the  method  of  attachment  was  such  that 
they  could  not  get  the  grip. 

If  we  were  to  attach  an  elephant  to  a 
large  van  as  we  attach  our  horses,  the  load 
and  the  grade  might  be  such  that  he  could 
not  possibly  haul  it.  But,  if  we  rid  him  of 
his  fetters  and  permit  him  to  go  about  his 
task  as  instinct  dictates  (with  man  and 
beast)  he  will  go  behind  the  load  where  he 
can  place  his  trunk  beneath  the  van  and 
perform  the  work.  He  will  thrust  with  his 
head  as  depicted  in  the  sketch  before  you. 
If  you  tigure  out  the  forces  in  the  two  cases 
pictured  you  will  observe  that  when  yoked 
>»  like  a  horse,  the  more  the  elephant  pulls 
"'  the  more  weight  he  transfers  from  his  fore 
legs  to  his  hind  ones.  Therefore,  when  he 
is  thus  exerting  his  maximum  effort,  the 
whole  of  it  is  measured  by  the  strength  of 
his  hind  legs  alone.  If  allowed  to  apply  his 
forces  as  he,  himself,  thinks  best,  he  will 
exert  all  the  muscular  power  of  both  his 
fore  and  hind  legs.  To  fail  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  would  be  to  contend  that  a 
man  can  bear  as  much  weight  upon  his  back 
when  standing  on  one  leg  as  when  standing 
on  both. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  a  man  to 
lift  so  great  a  weight  when  it  is  placed  on 
one   side    of    his   body   as    he    could   if   the 
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Fig.  3. 

weight  were  centrally  under  or  over  him,  be- 
cause, when  lifting  to  his  utmost,  he  must 
of  necessity  support  not  only  all  his  own 
weight  on  the  one  leg  nearest  the  load,  but, 
in  addition,  he  must  support  the  total  weight 
he  is  lifting. 

What  is  a  horse,  and  why  can  he  pull  a 
greater  load  at   one  time   than  at   another? 
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A  horse  is  simply  a  living  mat-hiue.  He  has 
the  power  to  transport  himself  from  place  to 
place  at  \vill,  or  at  the  command  of  his  mas- 
ter. A  machine  of  iron  or  steel,  like  the 
locomotive,  has  power  to  move  only  by  the 
application  of  steam  or  electricity,  under  the 
guidance  of  man.  Its  power  to  pull  or  haul 
loads  is  determined  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  placed  and  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy it  possesses.  For  example,  a  heavy 
load  may  be  lifted  by  the  common  windlass, 
if  the  pull  is  vertically  upward.  But,  if  the 
load  be  so  shifted  that  the  pull  is  horizontal 
instead  of  vertical,  as  was  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  the  machine  must  be  fastened  to  the 
ground  or  weighted  to  prevent  its  slipping. 
It  is  so  evident  that  its  power  is  weakened 
by  the  direction  of  draught  that  the  (jues- 
ti'ou  does   not  need   further   discussion. 

The    ]iriuciple    is   the    same    when    applied 


this  we  can  readily  understand  why  horses 
cannot  haul  the  same  load  upon  one  road 
as  readily  as  upon  another,  and  why  it  is 
more  diflfieult  to  pull  a  load  up  hill  than  on 
the  level.  It  must  be  clear  that  neither  a 
horse  nor  an  inanimate  structure  would  re- 
quire as  much  force  to  pull  it  down  an  in- 
cline MS  on  the  level  or  up  hill. 

The  amount  of  resistance  a  horse  can 
overcome  depends  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions: (1)  his  own  weight;  (2)  his  grip; 
(3)  his  height  and  length;  (4)  direction  of 
trace;  (5)  liis  muscular  development,  which 
determines  the  power  to  straighten  the  bent 
lever  represented  by  his  body  and  hind  legs 
against  the  two  resistances,  the  vehicle 
through  the  trace  attached  to  the  shoulder 
and  the  hind  feet  against  the  ground. 

INIany  erroneous  notions  exist  as  to  the 
best   inclination  of  the   trace   for  the   horse. 
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Fig.   4. 


to  the  horse,  and  even  the  unscientific  mind 
can  see  that  the  angle  of  the  trace  may  be 
such  that  the  animal  cannot  ]mll  a  jjound 
beyond  his  normal  weight  unless  held  to  the 
ground  by  some  force  or  added  weight,  the 
alternative  being  that  he  w^ould  be  lifted 
from  his  fore   feet. 

Again,  if  the  machine,  whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  a  man,  horse,  or  inanimate  struc- 
ture, should  be  placed  upon  ice.  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  would  be  very  small.  If  it 
should  recjuire  only  one  i)Ound  horizontal 
pull  to  overcome  the  friction  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  man  on  the  ice,  his  limit  of 
haulage  would  be  one  pound  through  a  simi- 
lar trace.  If  ten  pounds  would  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  horse  on  ice,  then  the 
horse,  however  powerful  he  might  be,  could 
effect  only  a  teu-pound  draught.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  every  condition  of  road.     By 


For  instance,  if  a  horse  can  haul  a  given 
load  up  a  given  hill  with  a  deep  inclination 
of  trace,  and  cannot  do  so  with  a  horizontal 
one,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  former 
is  the  better  angle.  It  is,  for  that  particu- 
lar hill,  but  as  soon  as  the  hill  is  surmounted 
it  becomes  a  very  bad  angle,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  a  great  loss  of  power.  Of  course 
the  animal  could  not  travel  far  with  three 
men  on  his  back  in  addition  to  hauling  his 
load. 

This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  han- 
som cab.  When  the  horse  is  pulling  up  a 
heavy  grade,  the  driver  is  often  seen  to  lean 
forward,  thus  endeavoring  to  throw  addi- 
tional weight  on  the  horse's  back,  knowing 
from  experience  that  the  animal  can  get 
along  more  easily  if  he  carries  some  of  the 
weight  on  his  back  rather  than  all  on  the 
Avheels.     If  the  driver  should  care  to  alight 
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from  bis  box  aud  mount  the  horse,  a  very 
great  benefit  would  Ije  conferred  upon  the 
animal.  If  the  grade  is  slight  and  the  road 
good,  it  would  be  better  for  the  horse  if  the 
man  were  to  keep  his  seat  and  not  even 
lean  forward  at  all,  but  rather  backward. 
Therefore,  to  deal  justly  with  our  horses, 
we  should  not  only  study  cause  and  etfect, 
but  should  devise  means  by  which,  automat- 
ically, every  possible  advantage  could  be 
given  to  the  horse  at  all  times.  As  it  is, 
there  is  a  constant  waste  of  energy  which 
tires  the  horse  prematurely  and  makes  him 
liable  to  stumble  and  fall.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  the  efficiency  of  the  horse  is 
lessened  aud  his  life  shortened  if  he  is  con- 
tinually bearing  an  unnecessary  burden. 

I    wish    to    point    out    the    importance    of 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  forces  which 


of  its  tendency  to  run  backward  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  force  of  gravitation,  we  know 
that  a  counteracting  force  must  be  exerted 
by  the  horse  through  the  traces.  Inasmuch 
as  we  are  also  aware  that  the  cart  would  tilt 
ujiward  at  the  shafts,  were  it  not  for  the 
influence  of  the  belly-band  it  must  be  clear 
that  the  horse  is  exerting  a  force  not  neces- 
sary to  the  mere  pulling  of  the  cart.  He 
is  holding  down  the  shafts  with  a  force  at 
the  belly-band  equal  to  ten  pounds  at  A. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  he  is  exerting  a 
force  of  36  pounds  through  AB  in  a  line 
from  the  hame  to  the  center  of  the  wheel. 
Then  let  AC  represent  the  vertical  depres- 
sion necessary  to  hold  down  the  shafts. 
Since  AB  and  AC  are  the  forces  necessary 
to  produce  motion,  by  completing  the  par- 
allelogram   ACBB    we    find    that    AB   repre- 


L^  -  -  ~^9 


produce  a  certain  effect  when  the  load  is 
placed  in  the  rear  or  in  the  front  of  the  axle. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  conditions  and  the 
results  when  the  load  is  placed  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  cart,  as  in  Fig.  4. 

I  will  omit  to  plot  out  the  simple  levers 
constituted  by  the  cart  itself  and  the  axle 
as  its  fulcrum.  We  will  assume  that  the  said 
lever  will  produce  such  a  lift  at  the  belly- 
band  as  to  equal  ten  pounds  at  the  point  A 
or  T.  The  lift  at  the  belly-band  must  there- 
fore be  greater  than  ten  pounds,  because 
the  long  arm  of  the  lever  from  the  center 
of  the  wheel  to  Y  (point  of  backhand)  is 
shorter  than  to  the  point  of  the  hame  A. 
We  must  now  understand  what  it  is  that  the 
horse  is  doing.  We  know  that  if  both  the 
traces  should  break,  the  load  would  run 
backward  down  hill.  But,  as  the  load  is 
kept    moving    forward   up    the   hill    in    spite 


sents  the  resultant  of  the  forces  AC  and 
AB.  Thus  we  determine  one  arm  of  the 
lever,  GS,  acting  against  GT,  the  other  arm. 
GS  is  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  from  the 
resolved  angle  of  force  AB. 

Ijet  us  make  it  clear  that  if  the  load  had 
been  balanced  on  the  axle,  then,  regardless 
of  the  angle  of  trace  or  hame-chain,  the 
virtual  angle  of  draught  exerted  would  be 
through  AB  to  the  center  of  the  wheel.  Then 
a  line  at  right  angles  with  AB  to  G  would 
have  been  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  which 
would  have  enabled  the  horse  to  have  pulled 
a  much  greater  load  than  possible  by  the 
longer  arm,  GS.  But,  due  to  the  load  being 
behind  the  axle,  the  forward  weight  of  the 
animal  is  reduced  by  the  lift  of  the  shafts 
at  the  point  A,  and  the  result  is  the  same  as 
if  the  traces  had  been  put  up  at  the  point 
B,  and  the  load,  with  a  33-pound  pull  through 
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such  a  trace,  ttouIcI  be  exactly  balanced  and 
no  lift  at  that  moment  •nould  be  exerted  at 
the  belly-band.  Neither  would  there  be  any 
depression  at  the  backband,  although  the 
trace  would  be  so  much  above  the  center  of 
the  wheel.  In  other  words,  the  tendency 
of  the  load  to  rotate  backward  would,  by 
such  a  trace  (AD,  with  a  33-pound  pull), 
be  counteracted.  There  would  be  equilib- 
rium, and  the  horse,  so  far  ^s  his  power  to 
pull  is  concerned,  would  be  acting  under  the 
same  conditions  as  though  he  had  the  lift 
at  the  belly-band  and  his  trace  at  the  center 
of  the  wheel. 

A  resultant  pull  of  33  pounds  through 
AD  is  equal  to  the  thrust  on  the  horse 's 
hind   foot  in  the  direction   of  HG,  tending, 


UV  EA  (14  pounds)  will  represent  the  de- 
pression due  to  a  36-pound  pull  through 
AB.  But,  when  the  lift  due  to  the  shafts, 
10  pounds,  is  deducted  from  the  depression 
of  14  pounds,  there  remains  as  before  an 
increased  weight  of  4  pounds  on  the  horse. 
But  when  the  same  horse  is  pulling  with 
the  same  force  upon  a  level,  as  in  Fig.  5, 
we  find  that  results  are  very  different  from 
those  wlieii  pulling  upon  an  incline.  Let 
PA  be  the  direction  from  the  hame  to  the 
center  of  the  wheel  and  represent  a  36-pound 
pull.  The  load  having  been  moved  farther 
to  the  rear,  the  lift  at  the  belly-band  is  still 
10  pounds  at  P.  The  load  is  moved  back- 
ward to  shift  the  center  of  gravity.  The  re- 
sultant of  the  two  components  PA  and  PB 


Fig.  6. 


as  will  be  observed,  to  draw  the  animal's 
foot  off  from,  instead  of  into,  the  ground, 
thus  causing  him  to  slip  sooner  than  if  the 
resultant  had  been  either  parallel  with  the 
road,  or,  especially,  if  it  had  been  digging 
into  the  ground.  This  resultant  ought  now 
to  be  treated  as  a  component,  together  with 
the  horse 's  natural  and  added  weight  on 
hind  feet  due  to  the  pull  and  the  gradient. 

Let  TJV  represent  the  horizon  passing 
through  the  point  D.  If  DA  represents  33 
pounds,  then  FA  will  represent  4  pounds, 
so  that  4  pounds  must  be  added  to  the 
horse's  natural  weight  by  the  pull  AD.  Or, 
if  the  pull  through  the  trace  AB  is  36  pounds, 
then,  drawing  BE  parallel  with  the  horizon 


IS  PC,  and  PC  now  equals  about  35.9  pounds, 
whereas  the  resultant  AD  in  Fig.  6  is  only  33 
pounds,  or  2.9  pounds  less  than  on  the  level- 
It  will  now  be  found  that  36  pounds  pull 
through  PA  will  inci-ease  the  horse's  weight 
4.5  pounds,  represented  Ijy  PO,  which  is  de- 
termined by  drawing  AO  from  A  parallel 
with  the  horizon,  cutting  the  line  of  gravity 
PE.  But,  as  the  disposition  of  the  load  is 
such  that  10  pounds  are  taken  from  the 
horse,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  only  4.5  pounds 
are  put  back  by  the  said  pull  of  36  pounds, 
the  horse  has  still  5.5  pounds  less  than  his 
natural  weight  in  Fig.  6,  wbile  in  Fig.  4 
he  has  4  pounds  more  than  his  natural 
weight. 
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It  is  essential  that  we  sliould  know  why 
this  difference  is  brought  about ;  otherwise, 
we  should  not  know  why  horses  have  greater 
difficulty  in  climbing  hills  with  loads  than 
traveling   on   the    level.      Neither    could    we 


load.  The  one  or  the  other  of  these  forces 
is  of  just  as  much  importance  as  the  pull 
through  the  trace.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
they  have  been  practically  ignored  in  the 
past,  with  lamentable  results. 


Ter^^o+^ff  To  pulI  the 

Ho,eLSlS  POOT  G  ofF  The.  gown  0 


TO    HOH5e'&  WEItMT         N   Q    t-Ql/RLS   ^   TA^E.M  FPOKrt  THE   LOAD 
-AND    CAI^RIEO    GT    THE    HOfML 

Fig.  4. 


have  an  intelligent  idea  how  to  mitigate  the 
e%dl,  or  how  to  assist  the  animal  in  the  du- 
ties he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  In  all 
cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
know,  not   only  the  jiull  through  the  trace. 


Inasmuch  as  these  forces  are  continually 
changing,  due  to  the  inequalities  of  the  road 
over  which  the  horse  is  traveling  and  to  the 
strides  of  the  horse,  they  must  not  be  consid- 
ered   as    constant,    although    no    perceptible 


which  the  horse  is  exerting,  but  we  must 
know  the  exact  force  exerted  by  the  animal, 
either  through  the  backband  or  the  belly- 
band,    according   to    the    disposition    of   the 


change  is  taking  place.  They  exist  only 
momentarily,  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
irregularities  of  the  roadway  or  the  un- 
steadiness of  the  gait  of  the  horse.     These 
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irrogularities  intensify  and  diniiuish  the  lift 
and  depression  very  much  for  and  against 
the  horse ;  to  siu-h  a  degree,  even  that,  shouhl 
he  happen  to  get  his  propelling  foot  upon 
a  hard  or  slippery  surface  at  the  moment 
wlien  the  forces  referred  to  are  against  liim, 
he  slips  and  receives  a  strain  or  is  thrown. 

If  the  load  be  shifted  to  the  front  end  of 
the  cart,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6,  the  result- 
ant of  the  forces  PJ  and  FK  lies  in  the  di- 
rection of  PL,  and  the  added  weight  on  the 
horse  is  22  pounds,  instead  of  4  pounds,  as 
in  Fig.  4,  tending  to  thrust  his  hind  foot 
into  the  ground  at  0,  and  he  is  able  to  pull 
40  pounds  as  against  33  pounds  under  the 
conditions  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 


low  the  horizontal  line  MN ,  drawn  through 
the  point  C  on  the  resultant,  or  virtual  line 
of  draught.  Therefore,  if  we  now  compare 
tlie  triangles  of  forces,  ABE  (Fig.  4)  and 
PAO  (Fig.  5),  we  shall  find  a  great  dif- 
ference. AB  and  PA  represent  the  pull 
through  the  traces,  and,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  at  the  same  angle  with  the  horizon, 
although  the  force  in  each  is  precisely  the 
same — viz.,  36  pounds — the  result  upon  the 
horse  is  quite  different. 

If  AB  in  Fig.  4  represents  a  36-pound 
pull,  and  AC  a  10-pound  lift,  tJaeu  AB  (33 
pounds)  is  the  resultant  direction  of  force 
applied  by  the  animal.  Now  it  will  be 
found  that  a  36-pound  pull  through  AB,  to- 


Fig.  6. 


A  word  now  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  resultants  when  pulling  up  a  gradient 
and  on  a  level  plain,  the  latter  being  soft  or 
stony  ground  requiring  exactly  the  same  pull 
tlu"ough  the  trace  as  when  climbing  the 
gradient.  It  will  be  observed  in  Fig.  4  that 
the  point  of  application  of  force  A  (the 
hame)  is  above  the  horizontal  line  VV, 
drawn  through  the  point  D,  this  being  the 
point  at  which  the  traces  might  be  fixed 
with  an  advantage  equal  to  having  them  at- 
tached to  the  axle  when  the  given  lift  is 
exerted  at  A,  with  a  lift  at  the  belly-band 
as  set  forth;  whereas  P,  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  force  in  Fig.  5  is  now  much   be- 


gether  with  a  lift  of  10  pounds  through  AC, 
or  a  pull  of  33  pounds  through  AD,  will 
both  be  effective  in  lifting  2.6  pounds  from 
the   horse 's   fore-quarters. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  ' '  Should 
the  horse  support  the  vehicle,  or  the  vehicle 
the  horse?"  I  will  refer  to  the  bicyclist  in 
answer.  It  is  obviously  clear  that  a  man 
can  travel  very  much  farther  and  easier 
when  riding  his  machine  than  if  he  were 
to  walk  and  carry  it.  In  like  manner,  on 
similar  roads,  where  resistance  to  traction 
is  small,  it  is  equally  easy  for  the  horse,  if 
the  vehicle  is  made  to  carry  as  much  of 
the   horse's   weight   as   j^ossible. 
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111  further  elucidation  of  this  question, 
I  will  repeat  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments. Having  hired  an  ont-porter  with 
his  baggage  cart,  I  borrowed  three  sacks 
of  iron  bolts,  weighing  112  lbs.  each.  The 
cart  weighed  70  lbs.  and  the  man  168  lbs. 
In  the  iirst  experiment  the  load  was  dis- 
posed as  in  Fig.  7.  Attaching  a  dyna- 
mometer to  the  shafts  at  point  P,  I  found 
it  required  110  lbs.  pressure,  bearing  ver- 
tically downward,  to  prevent  the  shafts 
from'  being  thrown  vip  into  the  air.  To 
counteract  this  force,  a  weight  of  110  lbs. 
must,  of  course,  have  been  taken  from  the 
man.'  Consequently,  in  liis  effort  to  thrust 
the  3  cwt.  up  the  liill,  a  gradient  of  1  in  12 
6n  an  ordinary  roadway,  he  failed  com- 
iiletely  to  move  it  away  from  the  scotches 
placed  to  prevent  the  vehicle  from  running 
liackward. 

:\Ir.  James  Dredge,  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, upon  seeing  my  four  original  dia- 
grams of  this  experiment,  kindly  and  wisely 
suggested  that  another,  showing  the  load 
sti'lf  farther  from  the  man,  and  the  man 
suspended  in  the  air,  would  make  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  man  would  have 
no  possible  control  over  the  load.  Such  a 
diagram  is  produced  in  Fig.  9. 

In  my  second  experiment  I  moved  the 
sacks  of  bolts  nearer  to  the  man.  and  added 
to  their  weight  seven  boys,  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  10.  Again  I  asked  the  man  if  he 
could  move  the  increased  load  on  the  same 
hill  and  from  the  same  spot.  He  made  the 
effort,  and  to  his  owu  surprise  as  well  as 
that  of  others,  he  succeeded,  walking  up 
the  hill  with  the  7-cwt.  load,  although  m 
the  first  experiment  he  could  not  manage 
oven  the  3  cwt. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
somewhat  startling  to  people,  although,  like 
all  other  phenomena,  they  are  governed  by 
law  and  not  by  chance.  When  the  law  is  un- 
derstood there  is  nothing  to  marvel  at. 

Let  us  examine  the  conditions  and  see 
why  the  man  could  not  move  the  3  cwt.  in 
the  first  experiment,  but  conl.l  move  more 
than  double  the  weight  on  the  same  gradient 
in  Ihe  second  experiment.  In  the  first  case 
the  load  had  the  greater  mechanical  advan- 
tage, and  the  man  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  greater  power.  I  have  said  that 
110  lbs.  of  the  man's  weight  were  required 
to  prevent  the  shafts  from  being  tilted. 
Thus  of  his  natural  weight  only  58  lbs.  re- 
mained on  his  feet.  This  weight,  even  if 
the  man's  feet  were  spiked  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, acting  upon  the  lever  LM  (Fig.  7), 
which    was    1    foot    7    inches    long,    against 
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Fig.    10. 


Fig.   11. 
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LG,  3  feet  7  inches  long,  could  only  effect 
a  thrust  through  PA  equal  to  25.6  lbs.  This 
force  was  totally  inadequate  to  compete 
with  the  load  of  336  plus  70  lbs.  (the  lattei 
the  weight  of  the  cart)  plus  110  lbs.  (the 
man's  weight),  a  total  load  of  516  lbs  on  a 
gradient  of  1  in  12.  Even  if  the  mau  had 
been  thrusting  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
plane,  thus  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
full  leverage  of  the  wheel,  he  would  have 
required  a  force  of  43  lbs.  through  that  line. 
However,  he  was  not  thrusting  parallel 
with  the  plane,  but  obliquely  downward ; 
therefore,  even  still  more  of  his  weight  than 
the  110  lbs.  was  placed  upon  the  wheel  by 
such  a  declining  thrust.  The  resultant  force 
due  to  the  components  PK  (110  lbs.)  and 
PJ  (25.6  lbs.)  was  equal  to  one  force  of 
116  lbs.  in  the  direction  of  PH.  So  that, 
if  the  gross  load  of  the  bolts  and  cart  (336 
lbs.  plus  70  lbs.),  406  lbs.,  were  balanced 
on  the  wheels,  and  the  man  were  to  thrust 
directly  through  the  center  of  the  wheels 
in  a  direction  AE,  parallel  with  PR,  the 
effect,  both  upon  the  wheel  and  upon  the 
man's  foot,  would  be  precisely  equal. 

Again,  if  a  pair  of  wheels  weighing  406 
lbs.,  as  in  Fig.  8,  were  resting  upon  the 
incline,  and  the  man  were  so  thoughtless  as 
to  believe  that  lie  could  either  prevent  the 
wheels  from  running  backward,  or  that  he 
could  thrust  them  forward  by  advancing 
and  Israel ically  lying  down  upon  them,  he 
would  find  himself  very  much  mistaken.  And 
yet  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  the  result  as  between  the  efforts  in- 
dicated in  Figs.  7  and  8. 

Let  us  now  see  Avhat  takes  place  in  the 
second  experiment,  illustrated  in  Fig.  10'. 
Although  the  load  is  more  than  double  what 
it  was  iu  the  first  exjjeriinent,  the  man,  in- 
stead of  being  partly  supported  by  the  ve- 
hicle, is  supporting  110  lbs.  of  the  load, 
which  consists  of  336  lbs.  (the  bolts)  plus 
70  lbs.  (the  cart)  plus  412  lbs.  (the  boys), 
equal  to  818  lbs.  minus  110  lbs.  supported 
by  the  man.  The  difference,  708  lbs.,  only 
requires  a  force  through  PA  equal  to  59  lbs., 
obtained  liy  the  lever  LM  acting  against 
LG,  the  former  being  1  foot  3  inches  iu 
length,  and  the  latter  2  feet  6^2  inches  iu 
length,  this  force  being  represented  by  PJ, 
while  PA'  represents  the  vertical  lift  of  110 
lbs.  by  the  man  in  the  act  of  sut)|3i)i'ting  the 
shafts. 

By  completing  the  jiarallelogram  PKHJ, 
we  find  that  the  diagonal  PH  gives  us  the. 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant 
force  due  to  the  two  components  PJ  and 
PK,  which  is  122  lbs.  in  a  line  with  the 
man's  arms  (which  would  naturally  be  the 
case  witli  such  a  force). 


Again,  if  we  draw  EF  parallel  with  PH 
and  through  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and 
draw  a  line  BE  from  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  where  it  touches  the  ground,  at  right 
angles  with  the  force  EF,  then  EB  will  give 
us  one  arm  of  a  lever  constituted  by  the 
wheel,  and  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  B 
to  the  line  of  gravitation  will  give  us  the 
other  arm  of  the  lever,  BD. 

While  EB  equals  36.4  inches  in  length, 
BD  equals  5.5  inches.  So  that,  if  the  total 
load  of  818  lbs.  were  resting  upon  the  wheel, 
and  the  man  were  to  pull  directly  from  A 
to  F,  he  would  then  move  the  load  just  as 
easily  and  with  precisely  the  same  effect 
upon  his  feet  and  arms  as  when  exerting 
his  forces  at  the  end  of  the  shafts,  or  as  if 
he  were  pulling  at  the  weighted  wheels  from 
A  to  P,  and  the  parallelogram  PKHJ  in  Fig. 
11  is  exactly  equal  to  the  parallelogram 
in  Fig.  10.  The  dift'erence  between  the  two 
diagrams  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  11  is  very 
marked.  So  is  the  difference  between  what 
the  man  can  do  in  one  way  and  the  other. 

Again,  it  has  been  claimed  that  '  *  when  a 
cart  is  properly  loaded  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  burden  is  made  to  rest  upon  the 
horse,  and  this  addition  to  his  weight  tends 
to  increase  his  draught  power. " 

If  the  author  of  such  a  statement  were 
compelled  to  transport  a  4-cwt.  load  over  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles  a  day,  and 
his  master  were  to  insist  upon  having  the 
load  so  distributed  that  1  cwt.  rested  either 
upon  his  hands  or  upon  his  shoulders,  would 
not  everyone  be  ready  to  cry  "shame"  upon 
such  a  cruel  master?  Would  he  ever  again, 
after  his  first  half -day 's  work,  be  guilty  of 
compelling  a  horse  to  carry  such  a  burden 
except  when  absolutely  necessary  to  assist 
him  when  climbing,  as  in  Fig.  10? 

Such  a  person,  together  with  the  coster- 
monger,  would  prefer  to  recline  upon  his 
vehicle  rather  than  be  compelled  to  carry 
any  portion  of  the  vehicle  or  load  when 
traveling  on  hard,  level  roads.  If  this  is 
clear  to  you,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vehicle 
should  be  made  to  render  the  horse  every 
possible  relief  by  supporting  him  as  much 
as  .circumstances  will  allow,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  a  draft  or  driving  horse. 

I  should  add  that  the  lighter  the  load 
the  more  the  vehicle  should  support  the 
horse.  A  load  which  a  horse  can  draw  up 
an  ordinary  gradient  does  not,  on  a  level 
road,  require  the  horse  to  support  any  part 
of  either  the  vehicle  or  the  load. 

However,  with  an  increased  load,  the  horse 
ought  to  lose  that  support,  and  in  the  case 
of  fin  excessive  load  should  himself  support 
part  of  the  vehicle. 
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CATS-  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

Whether  or  not  the  cat  is  a  domes- 
tic variety,  of  the  wild  cat  or  a  distinct 
species  is  a  matter  the  naturalists  have 
never  decided.  This  is  of  minor  im- 
portance, however,  compared  to  the 
live  question  of  the  day, — What  shall 
be  done  with  our  stray  cats? 

Pussy's  present  and  future  are  of 
more  interest  than  her  past.  What 
place  she  is  to  occupy  in  the  aiTairs 
and  affections  of  men  and  whether  she 
is  to  be  cherished  as  a  fireside  com- 
panion or  publicly  repudiated  as  a  pest 
and  marauder  of  the  peace  are  vital 
questions  of  the  present  day  in  the 
feline  world.  In  short,  it  is  not  her 
origin  but  her  end  tliat  is  of  practical 
concern. 

Certain  it  is  that  cats  existed  as  a 
domestic  animal  in  early  Egypt  and 
during  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquity. 
History  bears  us  out  in  this,  and  we 
have  only  to  recall  the  cats  we  have 
known  to  prove  within  our  own  expe- 
rience the  link  with  the  past.  There 
are  the  cats  on  old  Grecian  vases,  the 
carved  cat  on  the  stele  in  the  Museum 
of  Atliens,  dear  old  Mr.  yEsop's  four 
cats  (some  people  call  them  fables)- — - 
the  one  dressed  as  a  physician  that 
offered  his  services  to  the  birds,  the 
one  that  luinted  for  an  excuse  for 
eating  a  cock,  the  one  that  "played 
possum"  so  that  mice  would  venture 
forth,    and    the    one    that    persuaded 


X'enus  to  change  her  into  a  Ijeautiful 
maiden  so  that  she  might  win  the  love 
of  a  handsome  youth  whom  she  fan- 
cied, only  to  lose  it  again  when  the 
ruling  passion  caused  her  to  scamper 
after  a  little  mouse  that  ran  past  her 
lover's  chair.  Then  there  is  Dick 
Whittington's  cat.  Puss  in  Boots,  the 
cat  that  went  to  London  to  visit  the 
Queen,  and  Kipling's  Cat  that  Walked 
Alone,  and  a  long  line  of  less  famous 
departed  ones. 

To  the  Egyptians  the  cat  was  a 
symbol  of  light,  the  word  "Man" 
Ijeing  their  name  for  both,  and  was 
held  in  religious  reverence.  The 
strength  of  their  regard  for  these  crea- 
tures, which  they  seem  to  have  re- 
garded as  half-elf  and  half-God, 
fonnd  exi)ression  in  an  endowed 
home  for  the  feeding  and  sheltering 
of  stray  cats  at  Cairo.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  this  tender  regard  for  cats 
that  led  the  Egyptians  to  discourage 
their  exportation  to  other  countries. 
Authentic  instances  are  known  where 
Egyptians  ransomed  cats  that  had 
been  stolen  or  had  strayed  from  home. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  cat  race 
might  have  continued  to  be  as  exclu- 
sive as  this  forever  had  not  an  inva- 
sion of  rats  taken  place  in  Europe? 
This  created  a  demand  for  cats.  As 
Egypt  had  just  become  Christian,  it 
is  presumed  that  she  regarded  it  as  a 
demonstration  of  Christian  character 
to  send  Europe  scores  of  her  once 
sacred  cats. 

In  the  middle  ages  public  opinion 
transformed  the  cat  from  an  object  of 
veneration  to  one  of  dread,  and  con- 
nected it  with  all  sorts  of  superstitious 
beliefs  pertaining  to  witches,  death 
and  Satan.  These  notions  degenera- 
ted into  the  most  malicious  imputa- 
tions, such  as  men  have  the  power  to 
impute  and  cats  are  powerless  to  deny. 

Poor  pussy,  from  being  the  idolized 
darling  of  the  early  Egyptian  she  has 
come  to  face  the  brutal  charges  made 
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at  the  present  day  of  being  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace,  a  menace  to  health, 
and  a  general  public  nuisance.  Per- 
haps she  never  would  have  come  down 
from  the  pedestal  upon  which  the 
Egyptians  placed  her,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  rat  episode  and  the  profane 
treatment  she  received  at  the  hands  of 
Europeans  as  a  reward  for  her  valu- 
able service  in  exterminating  the  pest. 

Her  downfall  is  directly  traceable  to 
Anaxandrides.  a  comic  writer  of 
Greece,  who  shook  her  from  her  seat 
of  safety  in  the  public  esteem  by  a 
blast  of  ridicule,  and  to  Buffon,  whose 
strong  statements  as  to  her  lack  of 
affection,  savage  instincts,  treachery, 
selfishness  and  deceitful  cunning,  were 
(like  many  other  calumnies)  accepted 
unchallenged.  But  her  Serene  High- 
ness, Pussy  herself,  has  walked 
down  through  all  the  ages  pursuing 
the  even  tenor  of  her  natural  way 
with  stately,  dignified  mein,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  the  arguments  for  and 
against  her  value  and  desirability, 
never  going  an  inch  to  the  right  or 
left  from  her  chosen  course  unless  it 
be  to  escape  a  boot- jack  or  court  a 
caress.  This  repose  of  manner,  so 
irritating  to  restless  man,  is  evidence 
in  itself  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
serene  courage. 

The  situation  for  cats  at  the  present 
time  is  after  all  very  much  what  it  has 
always  been.  They  have  always  stood 
between  two  parties ;  namely,  those 
who  are  friendly  and  those  who  are 
hostile  to  them.  The  hostile  faction 
has  always  regarded  them  as  the  liv- 
ing embodiment  of  selfishness,  indo- 
lence, veiled  ferocity,  treachery,  and 
all  the  cautious  vices ;  as  being  with- 
out affection  or  gratitude,  and  c^uite 
heedless  of  the  providers  of  food  and 
lodging,  as  well  as  a  foe  to  all  the 
birds. 

The  friendly  party  owns  cats  and 
likes  them  and  knows  better  than  to 
believe  all  that  is  heard  about  them. 


It  declares  them  capable  of  marked 
aft'ection  and  of  showing  all  the  intelli- 
gence, gratitude  and  cleverness  of  a 
dog  if  given  the  same  chance  for  culti- 
vated companionship.  It  cites  in- 
numerable authentic  stories  proving 
the  affection  of  cats  for  their  masters 
and  mistresses  and  child  playmates, 
besides  many  wonderful  instances  of 
their  finding  their  way  back  home 
after  having  been  carried  great  dis- 
tances, sometimes  over  water,  which 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground 
of  very  superior  instinct.  It  declares 
them  to  be  the  cleanest  of  all 
creatures  in  their  habits  and,  there- 
fore, best  adapted  to  be  household 
pets.  This  party  admits  that  cats  are 
creatures  of  prey,  raising,  at  the  same 
time,  the  question,— Do  not  we  our- 
selves prey  upon  animals  for  food, 
clothing,  millinery  purposes,  and  in 
fact  upon  each  other  for  gain  and  ad- 
vantage with  the  same  savage  instinct 
that  we  condemn  in  the  cat,  even 
though  it  be  in  lesser  degree  than 
with  us? 

Cats  have  had  their  friends  and  foes 
from  the  earliest  ages,  likewise  have 
thev  always  been  objects  of  supersti- 
tion. In  the  early  Egyptian  days  so 
much  religious  superstition  was  enter- 
tained about  them  that  temples  were 
erected  in  their  honor  and  sacrificial 
offerings  made  to  them ;  people  risked 
their  own  lives  to  save  those  of  cats, 
and  when  a  cat  died  the  members  of  a 
household  shaved  their  eyebrows  as  a 
badge  of  grief. 

The  superstitions  regarding  cats  at 
the  present  time  are  diff'erent  though 
scarcely  less  pernicious  than  those  of 
former  days.  The  only  dift'erence  is 
that  formerly  a  whole  body  of  pro- 
tective superstition  centered  around 
the  cat,  while  now  it  is  a  scattered 
and  destructive  superstition.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  beliefs  that  cats 
suck  the  breath  of  sleeping  people  and 
that  they  carry  disease.    Just  as  super- 
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stitious  ideas  have  led  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  countless  cruelties  upon  a  per- 
fectly harmless,  as  many  physicians 
assert,  and  very  useful  animal. 

The  cry  against  the  cat  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  birds  is  best  rebuked  by 
statistics  showing  the  slaughter  of 
song  birds  for  millinery  purposes  to 
exceed  in  one  month  the  number  of 
birds  destroyed  b\'  cats  in  a  whole 
year,  ^^'ere  the  cat  less  condemned  as 
a  bird  catcher  and  more  extolled  as  a 
catcher  of  mice  it  would  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  rules  of  justice  and 
fair  play. 

If  the  people  would  direct  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  mental  energy  de- 
voted to  superstitious  beliefs  about 
cats  to  contributing  ideas  for  their 
practical  care,  it  would  be  well  worth 
while. 

Take  the  question  of  taxing  cats, 
for  instance.  This  is  a  practical  one 
which  should  receive  the  serious 
thought  of  cat  friends  and  foes  alike. 
The  problem  of  caring  for  homeless 
alley  cats,  like  that  of  the  dogs  in  a 
big  city,  is  one  that  must  of  neces- 
sity be  agitated  and  settled.  When  a 
city,  like  the  Old  \\'oman  in  the  Shoe, 
has  so  many  cats  it  don't  know  what 
to  do.  practical  suggestions  must  be 
forthcoming. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  system 
of  taxation,  licensing  cats  at  $i.oo 
apiece,  be  adopted :  this  would  estab- 
lish the  licensed  cats  as  property,  rais- 
ing them  to  a  standing  they  have 
never  before  enjoyed,  and  would  place 
all  unlicensed  cats  under  the  care  of 
the  city  after  the  method  of  the  City 
Dog  Pound,  where  all  unredeemed 
cats  would  be  humanely  destroyed. 
This  is  going  on  the  theory  that  people 
who  can  afiford  cats  should  have  prop- 
erty right  and  protection  for  them, 
and  that  all  ownerless  cats  would  bet- 
ter be  comfortably  dead. 

Possibly  we  may  some  day  have  a 
home   for   strav   doefs   and   cats   simi- 


lar to  the  Battersea  Home  in  Lon- 
don, that  shall  be  under  municipal  con- 
trol and  management.  This  home  has 
been  a  practical  success  since  i860  and 
has  accommodated  as  many  as  42,614 
animals  in  one  year.  The  place  is  a 
model  of  sanitary  perfection  where 
everything  is  done  for  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  asylums  for  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  cats  and  dogs  in  the  world. 
There  may  be  good  arguments  both 
for  and  against  these  plans, — but  let 
us  hear  them.  Humanity  and  good 
government  demand  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  stray  cat  and  dog 
problem.  In  the  meantime,  cat  lovers 
are  congratulating  themselves  that 
cats  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fall 
on  their  feet. 

THE  BEQQAR  CAT. 

Poor    little    beggar    cat,    hollow    eycil    and 

gaunt, 
Creeping  down  the  alley-way  like  a  ghost  of 

want. 
Kicked  and  beat  by  thoughtless  boys,  bent 

on  cruel  play, 
What  a  sorry  life  you  lead,  whether  night  or 

day. 

Huuting  after  crusts   and   crumbs,   gnawing 

meatless  bones, 
Trembling  at  a  human  step,  fearing  bricks 

and  stones; 
Shrinking  at  an  outstretched  hand,  knowing 

only  blows. 
Wretched   little   beggar   cat.   born  to   suffer 

woes. 

Stealing  to  an  open  door,  craving  food  and 

meat. 
Frightened  oft'  with  angry  cries  and  broomed 

into  the  street. 
Tortured,  teased,  and  chased  by  dog  tiirough 

the  lonely  night, 
Homeless    little    beggar    cat.    sorry    is    your 

plight. 

Sleeping   anywhere  you   can,   in   tlie  rain   or 

snow, 
Waking   in  the  cold,   gray  dawn,  wondering 

where  to  go, 
Dying  in  the  street  at  last,  starred  to  death 

at  that, 
Picked  up  by  the  scavenger — poor  tramp  cat! 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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Little  Gill:    "1    love  cats;   don't  jou?'' 

Viiiegarv  OM  .Maid:    "No;    I   hate  cats." 

"Wliy?'' 

"  Bceaiiso  they  st-ratoh." 

"  Tiiat 'f  liecause  you  stroke  them  the 
wrong  way.  You  lias  to  treat  cats  ditt'erent 
from  folks.'' — Life. 


MR.  W.  W.  PARKINSON. 

A  petition  for  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Parkinson,  a  A'eterinary 
Surgeon,  as  special  agent  for  The  lUi- 
nois  Humane  Society  at  Mt.  Carroll, 
was  received  ]\Iarch  25th  last. 

This  petition  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Fred  S.  Smith  of  Mt.  Carroll,  and 
signed  by  George  W.  Ivev,  Mayor ; 
D.  B.  Doty,  Sheriff;  John  R.  Council, 
City  Attorney ;  W.  E.  Nife,  Postmas- 
ter:  J.  S.  Miles,  Banker;  John  N. 
Dingle.  Clergyman ;  George  F.  Phil- 
lips, City  Marshal ;  Fred  S.  Carley, 
Police  ^Magistrate ;  Elmer  E.  Lantz, 
Constable :  Enos  T.  Cole,  Justice  of 
Peace ;  and  David  T.  Wolford,  Justice 
of  Peace. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  appointed  as  the 
Special  Humane  Agent  for  Mt.  Car- 
roll, Carroll  County,  Illinois,  on  April 
10,  191 1,  and  will  at  once  begin  his 
work  of  protecting"  the  children  and 
animals  of  his  vicinity  from  cruelty. 


GOOD  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Birmingham  Humane  Society 
has  just  issued  a  report  of  the  second 
year  of  its  work.  This  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  its  president,  Mrs. 
W.  X.  \\'ood,  of  Ensley,  Alabama,  has 
done  valiant  work  and  has  made  a 
notable  record  for  a  "two-year-old." 
It  is  now  making  an  heroic  effort  to 
enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
people  in  its  vicinity  in  order  that  it 
may  have  the  means  to  establish  itself 
as  a  permanent  institution  with  head- 
quarters of  its  own  and  a  Rescue 
Home  for  Animals  for  the  care  of 
neglected,  abused  or  abandoned 
animals. 


The  organization  is  active  in  manv 
directions  ;  namely,  the  distribution  of 
humane  literature  and  the  posting-  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Alabama 
laws  concerning'  cruelty  to  children 
and  animals ;  the  rescue  w(^rk  of  little 
children  from  cruel  conditions,  the 
humane  disposition  of  worn-out  and 
diseased  animals ;  the  betterment  of 
equipment  at  the  city  dog  pound  ;  the 
advocacy  of  improved  city  streets  and 
country  roads,  and  humane  methods 
of  transportation  for  cattle  and  poul- 
try ;  the  installation  of  public  water 
troughs  ;  and  the  raising  of  funds  with 
which  to  buy  an  ambulance  for  the 
removal  of  sick  and  injured  animals, 
and  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
fountain  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Con- 
federate veterans  of  Alabama. 

-V  humane  society  is  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  every  municipal  household.  It 
stands  for  law  and  order  and  kind 
treatment.  The  power  for  good  gen- 
erated and  operated  by  it  only  needs 
to  be  understood  to  reveal  to  the  indi- 
vidual his  own  power  to  increase  that 
good.  Such  a  societv  is  the  public 
agent  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty 
and  should  receive  public  support. 


IN  MAY 

BY  ROBERT  KELLY  AVEEKS. 

Xow  that  the  green  liillside  has  quite 
Forgot  that  it  was  ever  white. 
With  quivering  grasses  clotlie<l  upon; 
And  dandelions  invite  the  sun; 
And  columbines  have  found  a  way 
To  overcome  the  hard  and  gray 
Old  rocks  that  also  feel  the  spring; 
And  birds  make  love  and  swing  and  sing 
On  boughs  which  were  so  bare  of  late; 
And  bees  become  importunate; 
And  butterflies  are  quite  at  ease 
U))on  the  well-contented  breeze, 
"Which  only  is  enough  to  make 
A  shadowy  laughter  on  the  lake ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  here  and  there 
Are  floating,  melting  in  the  air. 
Are  such  as  beautify  the  blue: — 
Now  what  is  worthier.  May,  than  you 
(^f  all  my  praise,  of  all  my  love. 
]''.\cept  whom  you  remind  me  of? 
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THE  STORY  OF  HECTOR 

Once  I  had  a  dear  dog-comrade 
called  Hector,  and  he  became  quite  a 
celebrity  in  our  town  because  of  his 
remarkable  intelligence.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  by  serving  as  errand- 
boy.  We  lived  outside  the  city  and 
our  household  consisted  of  my  wife, 
myself  and  Hector.  As  I  was  busy  in 
my  office  and  my  wife  had  her  domes- 
tic cares,  it  fell  to  Hector's  lot  to  at- 
tend to  certain  errands.  The  little 
trouble  it  took  to  teach  him  was 
amply  rewarded. 

In  the  morning  as  soon  as  Hector 
had  finished  his  breakfast,  he  trotted 
through  the  apartment  until  he  found 
the  meat  basket.  In  this  his  mistress 
placed  a  note  to  the  butcher  at  Park 
Place  with  the  necessary  money. 
Then  Hector  took  the  handle  of  the 
basket  in  his  mouth  and  hurried  cheer- 
fully away.  He  was  always  back 
promptly  with  the  desired  meat  in  his 
basket.  As  I  started  down  town,  I 
usually  met  him  on  his  way  home. 
He  would  wave  his  tail  as  if  to  say : 
"How-do-you-do, — I  can't  stop, — I 
am  busy," — and  would  trot  along 
without  taking  any  further  notice  of 
me. 

It  happened  once  that  Hector 
snarled  at  a  woman  in  the  meat- 
market,  and  the  butcher  scolded  him 
severely.  This  hurt  his  feelings  so 
much  that — as  we  learned  later — he 
never  went  back  to  that  shop  again 
but  bought  his  meats  at  a  booth  in 
the  open  market.  About  this  time. 
my  wnfe  noticed  that  Hector  brought 
back  some  change  each  morning;  she 
remarked  that  the  meat  had  become 
cheaper, — and  poorer. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  chanced  to 
meet  the  butcher  from  Park  Place.  I 
mentioned  that  his  meats  were  not  so 
choice  as  formerly.  He  replied  that 
his   meats    had   not    altered,   but    tliat 


my  dog  had  not  been  in  his  shop  for 
a  long  time, — he  had  supposed  we 
were  not  satisfied. 

In  the  meantime.  Hector  liad 
made  friends  with  all  the  hucksters  in 
the  open  market,  and  it  was  a  great 
grievance  to  them  w'hen  the  dog  re- 
ceived positive  orders  from  me  to  get 
his  meat,  as  formerly,  at  the  shop  in 
Park  Place. 

Occasionally,  when  Hector  did  his 
errands  particularly  well,  I  made  him 
a  present  of  a  nickel ;  he  would  trot 
ofl^^  with  it  to  a  small  market  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  buy  a  sausage.  He 
realized  perfectly  that  he  need  not 
take  this  home,  l3Ut  could  eat  it  him- 
self. 

Once,  as  I  was  starting  to  the  of- 
fice accompanied  by  Hector — as  was 
usual  when  he  had  no  business  of  his 
own  to  attend  to ! — my  wife  asked 
me  to  buy  some  ribbon  for  her  at 
Wilson's.  I  selected  the  ribbon  but 
found  I  had  no  change  to  pay  for  it. 
I  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper  and 
wrote  on  it:  '"Send  me  twenty  cents 
by  the  bearer  of  this  ribbon." 

Placing  the  note  and  the  ribbon  in 
the  dog's  mouth,  I  said,  slowly  and 
distinctly,  "Take  that  to  your  mistress 
and  then  come  back!"  He  ran  off, 
but  w-as  gone  a  long  time.  I  was  im- 
patient to  get  to  my  office,  and 
thought  to  myself,  "Just  w^ait.  Hector, 
wc  will  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk,  if 
I   find  you  have  become  unreliable !" 

At  last,  he  appeared,  and  had  the 
money  in  his  mouth.  When  I  reached 
home,  that  evening,  my  wife  asked 
me  why  I  had  not  sent  the  ribbon. 
"I  sent  it  by  Hector,"  I  replied,  "and 
furthermore,  you  sent  back  the  twenty 
cents  I  requested."  She  was  aston- 
ished, and  so  was  I,  when  she  said, 
"I  assure  you,  I  did  not  see  the  dog, 
at  all."  Then  we  wondered  where 
Hector  could  have  sold  the  ribbon ! 
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Determined  to  rtiul  nut.  if  possible, 
I  went  back  to  Wilson's,  tlie  next 
day,  and  bouijht  some  more  ribbon. 
I  gave  it  to  Hector,  and  tben  watched 
to  see  where  he  would  ,qo.  He  ran 
straight  to  the  humble  little  shop 
where  he  bought  his  sausages !  The 
first  time,  they  had  accepted  the  rib- 
bon at  the  stated  price,  because  they 
supposed  he  had  n(nv  become  mes- 
senger for  a  dry-goods  house,  and 
they  wanted  to  encourage  such  a 
clever  dog. 

I  also  trained  Hector  to  sing  with 
me  when  I  sat  at  the  piano.  We 
often  performed  in  this  wav  before 
compan}-.  Hector  never  did  it  very 
willingly,  and  invariably  yawned 
when  I  invited  him  to  get  up  on  the 
piano-bench  and  sing  with  me ;  still, 
he  did  not  refuse,^ — though  it  was 
fatal  to  the  performance  if  he  saw 
anyone  eating.  He  would  stare  at  the 
plate,  lick  his  chops,  and  act  so  de- 
cidedly preoccupied  that  I  could  not 
get  a  sound  from  him. 

Usually  he  commenced  "singing" 
very  loudly,  but  at  my  command, — 
"'softly,  Hector,  softly," — he  would 
modulate  his  voice  until  the  result 
was  quite  creditable.  It  was  very 
droll,  and  our  audiences  always 
laughed  heartily. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 

Went  to  the  cupboard. 

To  help  herself  to  a  bone; 

But  when  she  got  there 
The   cupboard   was   bare,   so   the   little   dog, 
thinking  it  high  time  to  reciprocate,  dug  up 
a  bone  that  he  liad  buried  a  year  or  so  ago. 

—Life. 

HER  FIRST  PATIENT  A  DOG. 

From  Our  Dumb  Animals. 
A  name  that  has  been  long  known  nnd 
loved  throughout  the  world  is  that  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale.  There  is,  indeed,  some- 
thing almost  angelic  in  the  sound  of  the 
name.  "Angel  of  Mercy"  was  the  title 
which  she  bore  in  life,  and  by  which  she  will 
be  remendjered  in  death.  The  heroic  service 
of  this  noble  woman  in  soldiers'  camps  and 
upon  battlefiehls  is  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
amples of  kindness  and  self-sacrifice  in  tiie 


iinuals  of  human  kind.  So  Vjeloved  was  this 
gentle  woman,  it  is  said,  that  the  sick  and 
dying  used  to  kiss  her  shadow  as  she  passed 
their  cots.  The  elements  which  made  this 
life  of  such  beauty  and  determined  so  use- 
ful a  career  for  Florence  Nightingale  may 
be  best  understood  from  the  following  story: 

"As  she  grew  older  she  became  interested 
in  caring  for  wounded  or  sick  pets  and 
other  animals.  Her  first  patient  ^as  a  dog 
named  Cap.  The  dog  belonged  to  one  of 
her  father's  shepherds,  and  one  day  sh<i 
learned  that  Cap  had  been  injured  by  some 
l)oys.  and  that  the  shepherd  was  preparing 
to  kill  ids  Ijeloved  dog  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  suffering.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  still  a  little  girl  and  very  timid,  she 
at  once  drove  to  the  shepherd  "s  home,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
she  nursed  the  wounds  of  the  injured  animai, 
and  soon  he  was  well  again. 

"Her  love  for  pets  and  her  skill  in  cit- 
ing them  soon  became  well  known,  and  in 
a  sliort  time  she  had  become  the  nurse  of 
all  the  ^\oundell  animals  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 


MY  MUFFET. 

I'll   tell   vou   now   a   storv 

About 'my    Muffet   fat'; 
He   isn  't   a   big   doggie, 

But  just  a  Thomas  cat. 

At  night  he  goes  a-hunting. 
And  then   sleeps  all   next   day. 

I   tell  you   I   get   lonesome 
When  Mufiie  is  away. 

And  would  you  like  to  know 
Just  how  this  cat  is .  dressed  ? 

He  wears  a  jet-black  coat. 
With  snowy  sleeves  and  vest. 

My   Muffie's  very  tidy. 

And  keejis  himself  so  neat; 

Behind  his  ears  he  washes 
By  using  his   front   feet. 

When  hungry  he  comes  me\ving. 
And   asks  for  food  to  eat ; 

He   likes  his  bread  and  milk. 
But  is  more  fond  of  meat. 

He  has  a  playmate   cat 

Who 's  just  as  black  as  night. 
Save  on  her  chest  a  spot 

Which  is  the  purest  white; 

And    when    the    days    are    sunny, 
These  cats  begin  to   play ; 

I  find  it  so   amusing 

I'd  like  to  watch  all  day. 

Margaret    C.    Wllhelm. 
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CASES    IN  COURT 


Complaint  was  mac^e  to  the  Society 
of  the  desertion  by  her  husband  of  a 
woman  and  her  two  children. 

A  humane  ofificer  called  upon  the 
woman  and  learned  from  her  that 
since  March  30th  her  husband  had 
made  no  provision  for  her  or  her  chil- 
dren— a  boy  and  girl,  six  and  two 
years  of  age — and  that  she  was  ill  and 
without  money  and  dependent  upon 
neighbors  for  food. 

The  officer  had  her  swear  out  a 
warrant  for  her  husband's  arrest. 

Respondent  was  called  into  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations  before  Judge 
Goodnow,  who,  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, fined  the  man  $260.00  and 
placed  him  under  bond  of  $500.00  to 
pay  his  wife  $5.00  per  week  out  of  his 
wages. 

As  respondent  could  not  pay  fine  or 
give  bond,  he  was  sent  to  prison.  The 
Bureau  of  Charities  has  promised  to 
look  after  the  destitute  family. 

Record  62 ;  Case  192. 


A  woman  reported  a  horse  in  bad 
condition  at  Forty-third  street  and 
Ashland  avenue. 

A  humane  officer  examined  the 
horse — one  of  a  team  of  grays — and 
discovered  that  it  had  a  large  sore  on 
the  neck  and  that  the  mate  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  sore  shoulder. 

The  driver  was  locked  up  and  a 
warrant  sworn  out  for  the  owner. 
Judge  Walker  heard  the  evidence  in 
the  case  and  fined  the  owner  $3  and 
costs,  amounting  to  $11.50;  fine  and 
costs  paid. 

Record  85  ;  case  621. 


A  man  was  arrested  charged  with 
having  kicked  and  abused  a  pug  dog. 

Respondent  was  fined  $5.00  and 
costs,  $13.00  in  all,  when  the  case  was 
heard  in  the  35th  St.  Police  Court. 

Record  87 ;  Case  6. 


An  officer  of  the  Society  noticed  a 
lame  horse  attached  to  a  carpenter's 
wagon.  He  had  the  driver,  who  was 
also  the  owner,  put  under  arrest. 

Judge  Fake  heard  the  case  and  fined 
the  man  $5.00  and  costs,  $13.50  in  all, 
which  was  paid. 

Record  85  ;  Case  514. 


An  officer  of  the  .Society  saw  a  poor 
old  bay  horse  that  was  totally  blind 
and  had  but  one  sound  leg. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  re- 
spondent produced  a  written  statement 
from  a  police  officer  to  the  efifect  that 
he  had  shot  the  horse,  whereupon 
Judge  Himes  dismissed  respondent. 

Record  87;  Case  119. 


The  Maxwell  Police  Station  re- 
ported the  arrest  of  a  man  for  work- 
ing a  horse  in  unfit  condition.  A  hu- 
mane officer  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  case. 

The  owner  of  the  horse  was  ar- 
rested. The  case  was  called  before 
Judge  Heap,  of  the  Maxwell  Street 
Station,  who,  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence, fined  the  man  $3.00  and  costs, 
amounting  to  $9.00,  which  was  paid. 

Record  85 ;  Case  445. 

A  boy  was  reported  for  engaging  in 
a  fight  with  two  dogs.  He  was  ar- 
rested by  Officer  Graham,  and  fined 
$3.00  and  costs  when  the  case  was 
heard  by  Judge  Dolan. 

Record  87;  Case  106. 


A  man  was  arrested  by  IMounted 
Officer  Henry  Schuster  for  cruelly 
beating  a  horse  with  32x4  scantling. 

The  case  was  given  a  hearing  in  the 
Summerdale  Police  Station  and  the 
man  fined  $10.00  and  costs. 

Record  87 ;  Case  104. 
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RED  ACRE  FARM 


Home,   home,    sweet,    sweet    liome. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble. 
There 's  no  place  like  liome. 

That  is  undoubtedly  what  the  hun- 
dreds of  horses  that  have  been  cared 
for  at  the  Hoine„,f.or-  Horses  estab- 
Hshed  at  Red  Acre  Farm,  Stow, 
Massachusetts,  eig^ht  years  ago,  are 
chorusing,  ahhough  with  them  it  must 
needs  be  a  song  without  words. 

Red   Acre   Farm  was  incorporated 

in ,  and  is  a  unique,  practical  and 

highly  successful  charity.  It  is  a 
home,  a  hospital  and  a  farm  all  in 
one ;  and  the  bars  are  down  to  any 
horse  in  need  of  food,  rest,  treatment 
or  a  home.  There  is  no  class  distinc- 
tion and  no  test  for  admittance.  The 
Home  is  the  friend  indeed  to  the 
horse  in  need  ;  it  asks  no  credentials 
and  is  no  respector  of  horses.  The 
poor  man's  horse,  the  abandoned 
horse,  the  old  family  horse,  the  sick 
or  injured  horse,  the  tired,  worn-out, 
over-worked  horse  may  all  enter  here. 
We  doubt  not  that  even  a  sea-horse 
or  a  saw-horse,  or  any  other  gram- 
matical or  ungrammatical  horse, 
would  be  hospitably  received  at  this 
haven  of  rest. 

Where  owners  are  able  to  pay  they 
are  of  course  expected  to  do  so,  and 
this  money  goes  to  swell  the  working 
fund ;  the  chief  source  of  revenue  is 
derived    from   the   pensioning   of   old 


family  favorites  and  the  board  money 
paid  for  horses  sent  to  the  farm  for 
vacations  or  hospital  treatment ;  but 
comparatively  few  of  the  inmates  are 
paying  patients  or  pensioners,  and  the 
horses  of  poor  people  and  many  others 
rescued  from  cruel  masters  are  given 
bed  and  board  at  the  expense  of  the 
Farm.  During  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter of  each  year,  the  Farm  purchases 
a  great  many  poor  old  decrepit 
horses ;  some  of  these  are  incurable 
and  have  to  be  humanely  destroyed, 
while  others  respond  to  good  treat- 
ment, and  are  nursed  back  to  a  com- 
fortable life  of  leisure.  This  practice 
not  only  helps  many  of  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  themselves,  but  is  a 
public  and  practical  protest  against 
the  scandalous  traffic  in  decrepit 
horses,  in  which  inhuman  men  make 
unholy  profit,  against  which  a  civil- 
ized nation  should  make  protective 
enactment. 

That  pedigreed  prize  winners  are 
sometimes  "knocked  down"  to  the 
lowest  level  of  horse  existence,  quite 
after  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  lives 
of  men,  is  proven  in  one  case  at  Red 
Acre  Farm  in  which  it  was  found  that 
one  poor  horse  purchased  for  $3.50 
had  once  been  valued  at  $1300. 

Once  inside  Red  Acre,  horses  are 
never  sold  or  even  given  away.  When 
capable  of  light  work  they  are  loaned 
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out  b\-  the  hour  or  day  or  week,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  ot^cial  iuspection. 

The  origuial  Farm  coutained  but  a 
few  acres,  but  so  successful  has  the 
project  l^een  that  "uew  fields''  have 
been  "conquered,"  the  stables  have 
been  enlarged  and  an  inexhaustible 
Avater  supply  secured. 

The  Farm  ambulance  is  sent  to 
neighboring  towns  within  reasonable 
distance  to  accommodate  horses  that 
are  unable  to  Avalk.  The  home  and 
hospital  are  maintained  by  contribu- 
tions and  bequests  from  interested 
people  ;_a  gift  of  $ioo.  provides  a 
free  stall  for  one  year,  an  annual  gift 
of  S5.00  entitles  one  to  become  a  Red 
Acre  Farm  Friend,  establishing  a 
friendship  if  not  a  membership.  The 
hom.e  is  always  open  for  inspection, 
and  visitors  are  met  at  the  South 
Acton  Station,  a  mile  from  the  Farm, 
if  word  of  their  arrival  is  received  in 
time. 

Red  Acre  Farm  has  sixteen  articles 
of  faith : 
To    provide    hospital    treatment,    rest 

and  veterinary  oversight  for  horses 

belonging  to  poor  men. 
To  provide   rest  and  opportunity  for 

recuperation  for  cab  horses,  express 

and  teaming  horses. 
To  provide  ambulance  service  when- 
ever necessary. 
To  treat   sick  and   injured  horses   as 

out-patients  when  necessary. 
To  rescue  old,  worn-out  and  abused 

horses. 
To    make    comfortable,    and    cure,    if 

possible,    horses    taken    away    from 

cruel  owners. 
To  ofifer  an  asylum  to  old  favorites. 
To  find  good  homes  for  horses  limited 

in  usefulness,  coming  from  private 

owners. 


To  assume  custody  and  provide  a  com- 
fortable old  age  for  fire  engine 
horses  and  horses  from  the  police, 
street  and  other  city  departments. 
In  some  cases  to  loan  a  strong  horse 
to  take  the  place  of  a  sick  one  under 
treatment. 
To  stop  the  traffic  in  old  and  painfully 

unsound  horses. 
To  see  that  the  laws  against  selling 
and    using    decrepit    and    incurably 
lame  or  ill  horses  are  enforced. 
To  hold  a  field  day  each  June  and  a 
neighborhood    "Horse    Show''    dis- 
playing well  cared  for  horses,  espe- 
cially old  horses  that  have  belonged 
to  one  owner  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  colts  that  have  been  raised  and 
used  by  owner. 
To  send  an  agent  when  requested  to 
examine  horses  that  are  in  uncertain 
condition. 
To  take  charge  of  the  disposition  of 
pet  horses  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  them  humanely  killed 
and  buried. 
To  'release  bv  death  suffering  horses 
that  are  rescued  in  a  sad  and  pain- 
fully hopeless  condition. 
Miss    Harriet    Gertrude    Bird    con- 
ceived the  idea  of  converting  her  own 
property  at  Stow  into  this  Home  for 
Horses  and  took  the  initiative  in  the 
undertaking.     She  was  from  the  be- 
ginning and  still  is  the  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  incorporated  society, 
and  has  the  hearty  and  able  support  of 
Mr.   Edward  W.   Emerson,   as  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.   Henry  C.  Merwin,  of 
Work  Horse  Parade  fame,  as  secre- 
tary, as  well  as  a  splendid  board  of 
trustees.     Miss  Bird's  inborn  love  for 
horses,  natural  generosity  of  spirit  and 
excellent  executive  ability  and  practi- 
cal good  sense  have  found  expression 
in  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  best 
managed  charities  in  America. 
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CHICAGO'S  SECOND  WORK  HORSE  PARADE 


The  second  annual  parade  of  work 
horses  to  be  given  in  Chicago  was 
heki  Saturday,  June  3,  191 1.  The 
parade  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
May  30 — Memorial  Day — after  the 
custom  established  at  the  inauguration 
of  such  parades  in  Boston  in  1903  and 
since  perpetuated  as  the  time  for  such 
ceremonies  by  all  other  cities  in  this 
country.  So  fixed  has  been  the  date, 
since  the  establishment  of  these  pa- 
rades, that  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
custom. 

Contrary  to  this  time-honored  cus- 
tom, the  recent  Chicago  parade  was 
postponed   from   May   30  to  June   3, 
owing  to  the  objection  made  by  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  the 
appearance   on  the   same   day   of  the 
veteran  soldiers  and  the  work  horses. 
This  protest  came  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise  to  the  Chicago  Work  Horse 
Parade  Association,  as  all  preparations 
had    been    completed    for    its    parade 
without   a   thought   of   possible   criti- 
cism   for    its    conjunction    with    the 
march  of  the  honored  veterans.     Par- 
ticularly was  this  so  as  the  hours  set 
for  the  tw^o  parades  were  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  admit  of  no  conflict,  that 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  being  planned  for  the 
morning  and  the  one   for  the  horses 
for  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and 
because  no  such  objection  had  ever  be- 
fore been  raised  in  any  other  cit}'. 

Such  a  parade,  depending  as  it  does 
upon  the  assistance  of  horses  and  driv- 
ers, must  of  necessity  be  held  on  a 
holiday.  All  winter  holidays  are  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the  season.  Labor  day  is 
barred  on  account  of  its  own  parade. 
Therefore,  Decoration  day  seems  to  be 
the  accepted  time  for  the  work  horse 
parade,  for  many  practical  reasons.  It 
is  the  only  time  when  the  weather  is 
suitable  and  when  both  men  and  horses 


can  take  the  time  from  their  labors  to 
have  a  celebration. 

If   the   parade   is   held    on    a   half- 
holiday,  as  was  done  this  year,  those 
who  make  entries  do  so  under  great 
disadvantages,    not    having    sufficient 
time    for    preparation    owing    to    the 
morning's  work ;  and  many  others  who 
would   be   glad   to   enter  'were  a   full 
holiday  chosen,  can  not  do  so  because 
their  work  makes  it  prohibitive.     Had 
the  association  been  conscious  of  any 
need    for   thought   on   the   subject,   it 
might   have    reasoned   that  as   horses 
had   shared   the   companionship,   dan- 
ger,   hardship,     defeat,     victory    and 
glory  of  the  war,  the  veteran  soldiers 
might  naturally  and   fittinglv   enough 
share  with  them  the  streets 'and  hon- 
ors  of  their   Memorial   Day.     To  be 
sure,  the  horses  in  the  work  horse  pa- 
rade w^ere  not  the  identical  ones  that 
went  through  the  war,  but  they  were 
lineal  descendants,  battling  with  hard 
present-day  conditions   in  the  service 
of  their  country  and  countrymen. 

The  false  statement  that  the  work 
horse  parade  is  a  commercial  enter- 
prise was  responsible  for  much  mis- 
understanding. An  erroneous  state- 
ment promulgated  an  erroneous  senti- 
ment. The  Chicago  Work  Horse  Pa- 
rade Association  is  not  a  commercial 
enterprise,  but  a  purely  charitable  or- 
ganization, composed  of  representa- 
tive Chicago  men  of  diversified  inter- 
ests who  are  willing  to  contribute 
thought,  time  and  money  for  the  sole 
object  of  bettering  conditions  for 
the  work  horse  and  his  driver.  There 
are  many  owners  and  drivers  of 
horses  who  either  from  ignorance  or 
bad  temper  habitually  misuse  and 
abuse  the  animals  in  their  custody; 
there  are  many  others  who  have  af- 
fectionate regard  for  the  beasts  that 
toil  for  them  and  intelligent  interest 
in  making  the  conditions  under  which 
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they  work  as  humane  as  possible.  To 
encourage,  increase  and  reward  this 
last  class  of  men  is  the  purpose  of  the 
association.  Had  this  been  rightly 
understood,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  objection  could  have  been  raised, 
least  of  all  by  our  veteran  hero  sol- 
diers, who  certainly  would  not  know- 
ingly have  turned  down  a  bid  for 
honor  and  good  care  in  old  age,  made 
by  their  fellow  warrior — the  horse. 

Out  of  courtesy  to  the  local  Grand 
Army  Posts,  the  association  withdrew 
from  the  field  of  controversy  and  held 
its  parade  on  the  afternoon  of  June  3, 
191 1,  with  great  eclat  in  the  presence 
of  President  Taft,  who  reviewed  the 
procession  from  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 
The  procession  formed  and  started 
south  of  Harrison  street  on  Michigan 
boulevard,  passing  north  to  Adams 
street,  west  to  State  and  then  north  to 
Chicago  avenue,  the  terminal  of  the 
line  of  march.  There  were  1,500  en- 
tries, including  single  horses,  double, 
three-horse,  four-horse  and  six-horse 
teams,  6,000  horses  in  all ;  these  were 
placed  in  thirty  different  classes  and 
escorted  by  the  mounted  police  •  and 
the  fire  department.  Thousands  of  in- 
terested sidewalk  and  grandstand  spec- 
tators viewed  the  parade.  Seventy- 
five  judges  presented  the  medals  and 
cash  prizes  to  the  winning  veteran 
horses  and  drivers. 

In  judging  the  horse,  good  condi- 
tion is  the  basis  of  the  competition, 
and  old  age  counts  in  their  favor.  The 
newness  and  appearance  of  harness 
and  wagon  count  for  nothing,  while 
their  clean  condition,  careful  fitting, 
suitability  for  work,  lightness  in 
weight  and  proper  adjustment  are  par- 
ticularly considered.  Docility  and  gen- 
tle manners,  as  showing  kind,  reason- 
able treatment,  are  special  points  in 
the  contest.  Work  horses  of  all  kinds 
may  be  entered  with  the  exception  of 
those  that  are  dock-tailed,  sick,  lame, 
galled  or  otherwise  unfit  for  service. 


A  horse  of  sound  feet  and  body  and 
unbroken  wind,  although  totally  blind, 
is  adjudged  serviceably  sound  and  is 
entitled  to  compete. 

Prize  medals  and  money  are  given 
to  drivers  who  have  driven  the  same 
horse  or  horses  for  two  or  more  years. 
A  special  medal  is  awarded  to  the  old- 
est driver  in  point  of  service  who  has 
driven  continuously  for  one  iirm  or 
its  predecessor;  another  to  any  driver 
who  has  had  twenty  years  of  continu- 
ous service  for  one  employer ;  still  an- 
other medal  is  presented  to  the  driver 
of  the  best  four-horse  team,  and  a 
special  cash  prize  to  the  best  driver 
of  four  or  six-horse  team,  the  horses 
to  be  backed,  turned  and  driven  be- 
tween obstacles. 

In  the  recent  competition  The  Stock 
Yards  Company  won  the  big  prize  of 
the  day — a  bronze  statue  of  a  horse — 
awarded  for  the  largest  number  of 
well-conditioned  horses  shown  by  one 
exhibitor.  The  Arthur  Dixon  Trans- 
fer Company  won  a  $100  cup  and  $25 
for  stable  manager,  for  the  second 
largest  exhibit.  The  Brinks  Express 
Company  drew  a  $50  cup  and  $10 
prize  for  stable  manager,  for  the  third 
largest  and  best  exhibit  in  this  class. 

The  Brooks  Hay  &  Grain  Company 
won  a  first  prize  in  their  class.  Frank, 
the  oldest  horse  entered  in  the  "old 
horse  class"  and  a  member  of  the  Ar- 
row Transfer  Company  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  carried  off  the  blue  rib- 
bon. The  second  prize  in  the  same 
class  went  to  Dandy,  twenty-one  years 
old,  owned  by  the  Crane  Company, 
and  the  third  went  to  Nigger,  nine- 
teen years  old.  for  sixteen  years  in 
the  service  of  J-  Spahn  &  Son.  The 
first  prize  in  the  doubles  of  the  same 
class  was  carried  off  by  Punch  and 
Judy,  a  fifteen-year-old  pair  belonging 
"to  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company.  Old 
Porter,  the  pensioned  veteran  of  Lin- 
coln Park  fame,  and  Old  Jim,  another 
international  prize  winner  for  long  and 
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valiant  service,  died  before  this  last 
anniversary  of  their  triumphs.  Among 
the  Lincoln  Park  entries,  Lewie  and 
High  won  a  first  prize.  Dolly  and 
June,  thirty-two  and  thirty  years  old, 
respectively,  for  many  years  engaged 
in  peddling  milk  for  the  Mix  Dairy 
Company,  were  both  prize  winners. 
Dolly  is  known  as  the  horse  that  has 
not  missed  a  day's  work  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  Harry,  the  horse  news- 
boy, wdio  has  delivered  the  Tribune 
for  eleven  years,  won  the  first  prize 
in  the  newspaper  wagon  class.  He 
can  boast  a  life  of  twenty-eight  years, 
sixteen  of  which  have  been  spent  in 
carting  newspapers  around  the  streets 
of  Chicago.  He  is  remarkable  for  in- 
telligence, speed,  endurance,  reliabil- 
ity, soundness  of  limb  and  body  and 
good  health  and  disposition.  JJobby 
Elens  is  his  driver  and  they  are  a 
great  credit  to  each  other. 

Other  awards  follow : 

Of  the  West  Chicago  park  entries, 
Dan,  twenty-two  years  old,  won  the 
singles,  and  Lady  and  Colonel,  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  old,  respectively, 
the  doubles.  The  singles  in  the  horses 
of  the  steamfitters'  class  was  taken  by 
the  Crane  Company.  The  doubles  in 
the  same  class  were  taken  by  a  team 
of  fourteen-year-old  mules  belonging 
to  John  Moloney. 

Hay  and  grain  companies'  singles : 
First,  H.  R.  Rook ;  second,  Albert 
Rothschild ;  third.  Consumers'  Hay  & 
Uram  Company.  Three-horse  entries : 
First,  Consumers'  Hay  &  Grain  Com- 
pany, John  Little  driving,  and  second, 
the  same  company,  Frank  Earl  up.  B. 
H.  Rote  took  first  in  the  heavy  hard- 
ware single  entries. 

Li  the  furniture  single  entries : 
First  and  second,  the  W.  K.  Cowan 
Company ;  third,  the  Valentine-Seaver 
Company.  Paper,  single  entries : 
First  and  third,  L.  D.  Henman  Com- 
pany ;  second,  Bradner,  Smith  &  Co. 


Express,  single  and  double  entries,  all 
prizes  taken  by  the  Brinks  Express 
Company.  Milk  companies'  singles: 
First,  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pany; doubles,  Borden's  Condensed 
Milk  Company.  Coal  companies,  sin- 
gles, the  City  Fuel  Company ;  doubles, 
The  Bunge  Bros.  Coal  Company. 

Department  stores  :  Singles  :  First, 
Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons.  Doubles : 
First,  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons ;  sec- 
ond, John  V.  Farwell  Company.  News- 
papers :  First,  S.  N.  Pierson's  &  Sons ; 
second,  "The  Tribune,"  won  by  Harry 
and  his  driver,  C.  R.  Evans,  both  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  employ  of  "The 
Tribune"  for  ten  years. 

Lumber  and  box  companies,  singles, 
first  and  second,  W.  B.  Crane  &  Co. ; 
breweries,  singles,  Anheuser-Busch  & 
Co. ;  furniture  movers,  doubles,  first, 
Keelin  Bros.  &  Co.,  second  Garfield 
Park  Storage  Company ;  manufactur- 
ers, singles,  first,  John  P.  Lynch,  dou- 
bles, first,  Longwell  Teaming  &  Stor- 
age Company ;  three-horse  teams,  first, 
W.  J.  Coldham ;  general  teaming,  sin- 
gles, first  Arthur  Dixon  Transfer 
Company,  second,  Jones  Teaming 
Company;  American  Clydesdales,  sin- 
gles, all  prizes  won  by  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company ;  American  Shire,  sin- 
gles, all  prizes  won  by  Union  Stock 
Yards  Company ;  American  Per- 
cheron,  doubles,  Union  Stock  Yards 
Company ;  driving  contest,  first,  Union 
Stock  Yards  Company,  H.  Block;  sec- 
ond. Union  Stock  Yards  Company, 
William  McKevitt,  a  veteran  driver ; 
Union  Stock  Yards  general  class,  first, 
Y.  Peggie,  six  years  old,  driver,  F. 
Cox  Kline;  second,  Gristle,  thirteen 
years  old,  driver,  John  Gavin ;  driving 
class,  four-horse  team,  Fred  Tomp- 
kins, of  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  driv- 
ing John,  Fanny,  Nance  and  Farmer, 
sixteen  years  old. 

Special  awards  of  gold  medals  and 
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cash  ])rizcs  were  _^iven  to  drivers  of 
long,  faithful  service.  Rohert  White, 
driver  for  the  Arthur  Dixon  Transfer 
Com])any  for  fifty-three  years,  carried 
off  the  first  one  of  these,  as  oldest 
driver  in  continuous  service  of  one 
firm.  Second  went  to  David  Regan, 
having  a  record  of  forty-seven  years' 
driving  for  Crane  &  Co.  Third  was 
won  by  Andrew  Lange,  with  the 
Dixon  Transfer  Company  for  forty- 
three  years. 

Limited  space  curtails  a  more  com- 
])lete  list  of  awards. 

A  work  horse  parade  is  unlike  all 
other  horse  shows  in  object,  purpose, 
character,  management,  rules  of  entry 
and  classification,  points  of  considera- 
tion and  results.  What  it  shows  is  the 
close  relation  .between  the  humani- 
tarian and  financial  interest  in  horses, 
how  reciprocal  and  reversible  is  the 
help  that  comes  from  the  teamster  to 
his  team  and  from  the  team  to  the 
teamster,  and,  above  all,  it  shows  the 
good  results  of  good  care. 

For  some  time  past  the  fear  that  the 
motor  truck  meant  the  passing  of  the 
horse  has  kept  the  breeders  from  rais- 
ing many  horses  suitable  for  draft  and 
general  work.  This  accounts  for  the 
scarcity  of  even  fairly  good  horses 
and  their  consequent  high  money 
value. 

An  investigation  made  liy  the  Chi- 
cago Work  Horse  Parade  ^Association 
— ^if  not  the  parade  itself — shows  that 
the  automobile  has  not  superseded  the 
horse ;  that  the  government's  latest 
contract  price  for  artillery  horses  is 
$218.75  per  head;  that  the  increased 
use  of  motors  is  not  going  to  do  away 
with  the  horse  that  most  needs  to  be 
benefited,  as  it  is  only  the  large  con- 
cerns that  are  substituting  motors  for 
horses  and  that  the  need  for  horses  by 
all  lesser  concerns  is  very  great ;  it 
shows  in  consequence  of  these  things 


the  constant  necessity  for  the  work 
horse  in  business  and  the  need  for 
caring  for  him  and  increasing  his  use- 
fulness. This  all  goes  to  show  that  the 
need  for  good  draft  horses  and  their 
good  care  and  keep  is  one  of  peculiar 
import  at  the  present  time. 

The  opportunities  for  raising  the 
standard  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  horse  are  many  and  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
present  horse  situation  will  effect  the 
desired  results.  In  the  one  matter 
of  shoeing  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
harnessing,  driving,  loading,  feeding 
and  caring  for  horses,  progress  could 
be  made  that  would  double  the  aver- 
age usefulness  of  the  horses  working 
on  our  paved  streets. 

To  bring  about  some  of  these  prac- 
tical results  that  would  so  greatly  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  horse  and  its 
driver  and  to  the  profit  of  the  owner, 
the  Chicago  Work  Horse  Parade  As- 
sociation is  dedicating  its  service. 
Within  the  two  short  years  of  its  ex- 
istence the  association  has  improved 
the  condition  of  the  Chicago  work 
horse  to  a  large  degree,  and  it  is  going 
to  keep  up  the  good  fight  for  just  and 
humane  treatment  of  man  and  beast. 
It  stands  for  common  sense.  Viewed 
humanely,  commercially  and  econom- 
ically, it  believes  that  self-interest 
alone  should  prompt  the  owner  of 
horses  to  see  that  his  drivers  are  in- 
telligent, humane,  contented  men  and 
that"  they  extend  the  same  intelligent 
care  to  their  horses.  By  this  system 
of  progressive  kindness  a  mighty 
brotherhood  of  interests  is  both  served 
and  conserved. 


'  •  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The    cat    will    mew    and    dog   will   have    his 
dar. ' ' 

Shakespeare,   "Hamlet." 
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HUMANE  MEETING    AT  ALTON 

^\'ith  each  succeeding-  year  the  de- 
mand for  greater  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  humane  societies  of  Illinois  be- 
comes more  imperative.  This  is  due 
to  two  things,  namely,  the  constant 
growth  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state  and  the  ever-increasing  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  children  and  animals 
which  is  steadily  raising  the  high  wa- 
ter mark  of  humane  sentiment. 

Much  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
state  societies  for  what  they  have  ac- 
complished in  their  united  work  of  the 
past  three  years,  but  now  that  the 
fourth  annual  convention  is  soon  to 
be  held,  every  society  should  be  pre- 
paring to  pack  its  grip,  being  careful 
to  leave  nothing  out  of  it  that  would 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  attend  the  meeting. 

Each  society  should  send  at  least 
one  representative,  and  each  repre- 
sentative should  make  himself  or  her- 
self an  integral  part  of  the  success  of 
the  whole.  Every  success  is  possible 
to  such  a  meeting  if  those  engaged 
in  the  work  w'ill  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  coming  together  in  person  as 
well  as  in  sentiment  on  the  humane 
platform.     It  is  the  only  practical  way 


the  forces 
So  much  splendid  concrete  work  is 
being  done  hourly,  daily,  weekly, 
monthly  and  yearly  by  the  separate 
societies  that  nothing  short  of  a  full 
attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  can 
give  an  accurate  and  honest  idea  of 
their  collective  force.  Too  often  this 
good  substantial  work  has  been  repre- 
sented at  these  meetings  by  a  cipher. 
Thus,  for  lack  of  representation,  the 
work  suffers  actual  misrepresentation. 
This  is  the  fault  of  the  humanitarians 
themselves.  They  should  show  suffi- 
cient interest,  energy  and  pride  to  see 
that  their  work  is  recorded,  if  not  by 
a  delegate  to  the  convention,  at  least 
by  a  concise,  comprehensive  written 
report.  This  is  possible  for  every  so- 
ciety and  failure  to  do  that  much  is 
detrimental  to  the  local  society  itself 
as  well  as  to  all  the  others. 

By  apathy  in  the  matter  of  attend- 
ing these  yearly  gatherings  the  work- 
ers stand  in  their  own  light.  They 
should  let  their  light  shine.  When  de- 
ploring the  lack  of  interest  taken  in 
the  humane  cause  by  the  general  pub- 
lic they  should  set  the  admirable  ex- 
ample of  showing  interest  themselves. 
When  the  work  of  individual  societies 
is  what  it  is  the  publication  of  their 
combined  activities  will  show  aston- 
ishing results. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  interest- 
ing subjects  to  be  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  these  times  from  which 
practical  means  and  methods  for  ad- 
vancing humane  work  can  easily  be 
deduced.  In  what  better  way  can  the 
needs  of  the  field  become  known  and 
how^  better  may  uniform  methods  of 
covering  these  needs  be  formed  and 
adopted  ? 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of 
Humane  societies  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois will  be  held  at  Alton,  111.,  on 
\\'ednesday,  June  14,  191 1. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  HUMANE 
SOCIETIES  IN  ILLINOIS 


The  f(inrth  animal  convention  of  Humane  societies  in  the  state  of  IlHnois 
will  be  held  at  Alton,  ]\[adison  county,  Illinois,  on  Wednesday,  June  14,  A.  D. 
1911. 

There  will  be  a  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  session  at  which  papers 
will  be  read  and  addresses  made  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  work  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals. 

All  branch  societies  and  other  societies  interested  in  humane  work  are 
urgently  requested  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  this  convention.  If  any  such 
societies  are  unable  to  send  delegates  or  to  be  represented  at  the  convention, 
a  report  on  the  conditions  existing  in  each  locality  with  reference  to  humane 
activity  is  respectfully  requested. 

The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  consider  what  methods  are  practical 
and  proper  for  advancing  humane  activity  in  every  locality  in  the  state,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  uniform  methods  be  adopted  throughout 
the  state  in  carrying  on  humane  work. 

Alton  is  easily  accessible  via  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  Big  Four  and  Wabash 
railroads  and  electric  lines  from  East  St.  Louis,  Edwardsville  and  Springfield, 
and  there  are  ample  hotel  accommodations.  The  local  committee  of  which  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Schweppe,  president  of  the  Alton  branch  of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society, 
is  chairman,  promises  a  motor  spin  at  the  noon  recess,  and  to  those  who  care  to 
remain  over  until  the  following  day,  a  delightful  river  trip  on  the  Mississippi 
for  a  few  hours.  The  trip  is  an  inexpensive  one  and  the  scenery  beautiful,  com- 
paring very  favorably  with  that  on  the  Hudson.  The  morning  and  afternoon 
session  will  be  held  at  the  Elks'  Club,  Alton,  111. 

The  program  will  be  made  up  after  hearing  from  the  different  societies 
and  agencies.  All  persons  desiring  any  special  subjects  to  be  discussed  should 
notify  the  chairman  of  the  committee  at  1145  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago, 
111.  The  points  in  all  papers  should  be  carefully  and  briefly  arranged  and  no 
paper  should  take  more  than  ten  minutes  to  read.  Ample  time  will  be  given 
to  the  discussion  following  each  paper. 

Please  reply  promptly  and  state  whether  or  not  you  will  come  or  be  repre- 
sented, and  send  all  communications,  papers  or  reports  to  be  read  at  the  con- 
vention to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  or  before  June  10. 

George  A.  H.  Scott,  Chairman, 

1 145  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
M.  Easterday, 

Cairo,  111. 
W.  H.  Kerrick, 

Bloomington,  111. 

Committee. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

Every  father  and  mother  in  this 
community  and  many  from  beyond  its 
borders  have  visited  the  Child's  Wel- 
fare Exhibit,  held  in  the  Coliseum  in 
Chicago  within  the  past  month. 

The  public  and  the  press  alike  have 
shown  the  child  every  courtesy  and 
loving-  attention.  Even  old  father  time 
forgot  to  nick  off  the  minutes  after 
his  time-honored  custom  (according  to 
the  people  who  lost  all  track  of  the 
hours  when  visiting  the  exhibit),  and 
he  was  seen  by  many  thousands  of 
people  to  oft'er  the  great  round  earth 
to  the  little  child. 

And  now  the  child  and  the  exhibit 
have  gone,  and  the  welfare,  looking 
backward,  becomes  "farewell."  It  has 
not  left  us  where  it  found  us,  how- 
ever, for  we  have  learned  many  in- 
teresting things  about  our  children, 
and  have  come  away  possessed  with 
a  firm  and  loving  desire  to  take  bet- 
ter care  of  them.  We  may  not  all 
agree  with  the  methods  advanced  for 
doing  this.  For  instance,  many  would 
choose  to  hold  up  models  of  healtli, 
rather  than  pictures  of  disease  which 
are  oftentimes  responsible  for  the  men- 
tal contagion  which  manifests  itself  in 
physical  ways.  However  much  we 
may  differ  on  details  as  to  methods, 
there  can  be  no  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  general  movement  being  one  of 
great  value  and  common  sense,  em- 
bodying the  American  spirit  of 
thoughtful  care  for  rich  and  poor 
alike. 

To  show  the  conditions  affecting  or 
governing  the  lives  of  children  and 
to  open  the  way  for  solution  of  these 
problems  by  showing  what  has  been 
and  what  may  yet  be  done  by  the 
home,  the  school  and  the  community, 
is  the  aim  and  partial  accomplishment 
of  this  national  movement.  The  ex- 
hibits of  homes,  schools,  libraries  and 
museums,  work  and  ways,  recreation, 


streets,  health  and  laws  oft'er  the 
strongest  evidence  ever  made  public 
that  "half  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives." 

The  coming  of  summer,  in  connec- 
tion with  child  welfare,  suggests  the 
practical  propriety  of  the  summer  va- 
cation schools.  These  offer  salvation 
for  the  children  left  to  roam  the  streets 
while  their  parents  are  at  work,  by 
leading  them  from  paths  of  idleness 
and  mischief  into  those  of  study  and 
work. 

The  vacation  school  originated  in 
New  York  city  and  has  since  been 
transplanted  into  a  dozen  or  more 
American  cities.  In  Chicago  there  are 
nine  such  schools  and  need  for  more. 
They  have  no  buildings  of  their  own, 
but  the  classes  are  held  in  halls  and 
churches  volunteered  for  the  season  of 
six  weeks.  There  is  opportunity  for 
much  practical  charity  in  this  work. 
The  teachers  volunteer  their  services 
out  of  interest  in  the  work.  The  chil- 
dren are  taught  cleanliness  in  habits 
of  person,  thought  and  speech ;  good 
citizenship  by  the  self-government 
plan,  and  the  rudimentary  studies  of 
reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic;  bas- 
ket and  hammock  making  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  form  other  useful  and 
interesting  occupations. 

A  lover  of  children  with  the  money 
and  inclination  to  do  so  may  purchase 
a  vacant  lot  in  which  he  can  raise  a 
fine  crop  of  swings  and  trapezes  and 
other  playground  truck,  and  then  ded- 
icate it  to  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  is  no  dearth  of  lots, 
and  there  will  always  be  a  delighted 
crowd  of  boys  and  girls  to  take  pos- 
session of  any  such  place  made  ready 
for  them. 

"This  is  the  age  of  the  child" — may 
we  never  outgrow  it  except  in  wis- 
dom. 

Chicacro  Heights  and  Mr.  Odell. 
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In  May,  1910,  a  humane  society  was 
organized  at  Chicago  Heights,  IlL  At 
its  fourth  g-eneral  meeting  on  April 
3,  191 1,  its  memhers  decided  that  the 
Chicago  Heights  Humane  Society  be- 
come affihated  with  the  lUinois  Hu- 
mane Society  and  steps  were  taken 
toward  that  end. 

A  petition  duly  signed  by  members 
of  the  society  and  representative  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  Heights,  including 
the  mayor,  ]Mr.  W.  S.  Stotte,  the 
city  attorney,  Mr.  E.  J.  Klass,  and 
the  chief  of  police,  Mr.  John  Crowe, 
asking  that  Mr.  O.  W.  Odell  be  ap- 
pointed special  agent  for  the  Chicago 
Heights  vicinity  was  sent  to  the  Illi- 
nois Humane  Society. 

Prompt  action  was  taken  and  the 
society  is  now  chartered  as  the  Chi- 
cago Heights  Branch  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  with  the  following 
official  board : 

President — Mr.  C.  S.  Tisdale. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  C.  L. 
Hartwell. 

Second  Vice-President — ^Irs.  W.  A. 
Folley. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  M. 
H.  Lalor.  ' 

An  Executive  Committee  of  ten 
members. 

Humane  Officer— Mr.  O.  W.  Odell. 

Mr.  Odell's  appointment  was  made 
at  the  hearty  request  of  his  townspeo- 
ple, among  whom  he  is  well  known. 
A  long  and  varied  experience  as  pro- 
bation officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  truant  officer,  as  well,  have  given 
him  good  standing  with  the  police  and 
a  special  fitness  for  the  work  of  hu- 
mane agent. 

The  interest  which  prompted  his 
appointment  augurs  well  for  the  in- 
creased activity  and  success  of  the 
Chicago  Heights  Society.  Would  that 
every  community  would  do  as  much 
to  safeguard  its  children  and  animals 
from  cruelty. 


"NOT  INCLUDINQ  ANIMALS" 

The  old  tariff  law  had  a  parafjraph  to 
the  effect  that  all  articles  of  growth,  prod- 
uct or  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  duty  when  returned 
after  exportation.  The  same  paragraph  plus 
three  words  is  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 
The  words  are  ' '  not  including  animals, ' ' 
Why  they  were  added — why  American  born 
animals  should  be  discriminated  against — 
is  not  known. 

It  was  only  recently  that  attention  was 
called  to  this  tariff  joker.  A  man  took 
some  horses  and  cattle  from  California  to 
Mexico.  Being  unable  to  sell  them,  he 
started  to  bring  them  back  and  was  called 
on  by  a  customs  official  who  had  noticed  the 
change  in  the  law  to  pay  duty  on  them. 
"When  the  treasury  department  got  word 
of  this  it  notified  the  collector  at  New  York 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  animals  free  once 
but  dutiable  now. 

Americans  who  are  thinking  of  taking  val- 
uable dogs  or  other  animals  abroad  with 
them  had  better  give  the  subject  a  little 
thought.  A"o  matter  how  purely  American 
those  animals  nmy  be  a  20  per  cent  duty 
will  have  to  be  paid  on  them.  A  dog  which 
I'.ad  won  the  blue  ribbon  at  a  bench  show 
\^ould  be  an  expensive  companion.  A  man 
can  take  his  American  built  motor  car 
abroad  and  will  not  have  to  pay  a  duty 
when  he  returns.  He  would  have  to  pay  if 
he  were  to  take  an  American  horse. 

Now  that  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
matter  perhaps  somebody  who  is  in  the 
secret  will  tell  who  inserted  the  three  words 
and  what  was  his  motive.  They  were  not 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  house,  but  were 
one  of  the  mysterious  senate  amendments. — 
Editorial,  Chicago  Tribune,  June  4,  1911. 


POOR  Doa 


So  often  we  call  a  man  a  dog  when  we 
wish  to  reproach  him.     And  yet,  a  dog 

Doesn  't  lie, 

Doesn  't  swear, 

Doesn't  cheat, 

Doesn't  drink, 

Doesn't  smoke, 

Doesn't  swindle, 

Doesn't  flirt, 

Doesn't  borrow, 

Doesn't  pretend, 

And  wouldn't  even  resent  it  if  you  called 
it  a  man.  From  Life. 
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THE  SYLVAN  PARTY 

By  Alice  H  Harrington,  in  8t.  Nick. 

One  moonlight  night  in  balmy  June, 

The    animals,    forsaking 
Their  various  haunts  in   wood  and   field, 

Met  for  a  merry-making. 

The    frogs,    with    trombones    and    bassoons, 
Came  trooping  from  the  sedges ; 

The   whip-poor-will   and   nightingale 
Brought  cornets  from  the  hedges. 

The  night-hawks  came  with  fifes  and  drums 
And  swelled  the  cheerful  clatter ; 

The  lizard  peeped  from  out  his  den 
To  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Tlie  band  struck  up  a  lively  tune^ 

The  dancers  took  their  places; 
The  solemn  crow  led  out  the   mink. 

Who  aired  her  youthful  graces. 

The  simpering  squirrel  swung  the  toad, 

And  looked  so  very  winning; 
The  'coon  and  woodchuck  joined  their  paws, 

And  in  a  waltz  went   spinning. 

The    'possum   danced  a  Highland  fling. 
The  fun  grew  fast  and  furious; 

The  rabbit  cut  a  pigeon's  wing 
That  really  was  quite  curious. 

The  fox  and  owl,  beneath  a  tree. 

Of  art  and  science  twaddled ; 
While  up  and  down  the  promenade 

The  goose  and  turtle  waddled. 

The  bull-frog  sang  a  bass  solo — 
Although  his  cold  was  frightful ; 

The  weasel,  who  stood  by  entranced. 
Pronounced  the  song  delightful. 

At  last,  the  sun  began  to  rise, 
And   Brindle   homeward   wended 

Her   way   right   through    the    festive   scene, 
And  so  the  party  ended. 


BBAUMARCHAIS  AND  THE  DONKEY 

Beaumarchais  wrote  the  libretti  of 
the  two  celebrated  operas,  ''Barber  of 
Seville''  and  "Figaro's  Marriage." 

The  French  poet,  Beaumarchais, 
once  noticed  a  donkey  standing  in 
front  of  his  house.     The  animal  car- 


ried a  heavy  load  of  vegetables  which 
were  peddled  by  a  young,  poorly- 
dressed  peasant-girl'.  It  was  plain  that 
the  donkey  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat,  for  he  was  a  mere  bag  of  bones. 
The  poet  felt  so  sorry  for  him  that  he 
sent  a  servant  out  to  buy  some  of  the 
vegetables,  while  he  himself  fed  the 
animal  with  generous  chunks  of  bread. 
Longears  ate  with  such  evident  satis- 
faction that  Beaumarchais  was  de- 
lighted. From  this  day  on,  he  often 
fed  the  little  creature. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out  in  France,  a  stormy 
period  when  no  one  could  feel  sure  of 
his  possessions  or  even  of  his  life. 

One  day,  Beaumarchais  found,  to 
his  dismay,  that  his  house  was  about 
to  be  searched.  As  the  police  forced 
an  entrance,  the  poet  hastily  concealed 
himself  in  a  wardrobe.  During  the 
search,  one  of  the  officers  opened  the 
wardrobe  and  saw  Beaumarchais,  but 
he  gave  no  sign,  and  whispered  softly 
as  he  closed  the  door,  "We  are  to 
come  again  later." 

As  soon  as  the  police  had  gone, 
Beaumarchais  secretly  left  the  house 
and  escaped  through  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  he  found  himself  out  in  the  open 
country,  in  absolute  darkness.  Where 
could  he  look  for  shelter? 

Wandering  to  a  neighboring  village, 
he  knocked  vigorously  at  the  first 
house  he  came  to.  No  one  responded, 
■  for  in  these  troublous  times  people 
were  afraid  to  admit  strangers.  He 
walked  on  wearily,  and  at  last  came 
to  a  poor  little  hut,  where  again  he 
knocked.  A  peasant  opened  the  win- 
dow a  crack  and  looked  out  at  him  in 
a  suspicious  manner.  Beaumarchais 
begged  earnestly  for  shelter,  and 
promised  to  pay  well  for  a  night's 
shelter. 

"You    will    have    to    find    another 
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place."  was  the  gruff  answer.  The 
man  was  closing  the  window  when  a 
girl's  voice  called.  "Oh,  father!  it  is 
the  gentleman  who  has  always  been 
so  good  to  our  donkey."  The  next 
instant  the  door  was  thrown  open  and 
the  young  girl  who  had  so  often  sold 
vegetables  at  the  refugee's  house, 
begged  him  to  enter.  Her  father  was 
now  very  friendly.  He  told  Beau- 
marchais  to  dry  his  garments,  and  feel 
at  home,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  safe.  The  poet  ex- 
plained the  reason  for  his  flight,  and 
l3efore  he  left  their  hospitable  roof, 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Longears,  who  had  indirectly  proven 
such  a  friend  in  need. 


JEWEL 


The  man  in  charge  of  the  elephants 
in  a  big  circus  sat  on  a  chair,  while 
Jewel,  the  largest  of  the  herd,  was 
gently  smoothing  his  hair  with  the 
small  fingers  at  the  end  of  her  trunk. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  knowing  ani- 
mals in  the  world, — sensible,  obedient 
and  aft'ectionate.  "She  gave  us  a  good 
scare  this  morning,  though,"  said  the 
man.  "She  broke  away  from  the  rest 
and  ran  out  of  the  building.  I  tried 
to  stop  her  but  she  would  not  listen. 
Amazed  at  her  disobedience,  which 
was  most  unusual,  I  shouted  loudly 
for  help.  Several  of  the  circus  men 
came  to  my  aid,  but  she  sped  past  us 
all  and  disappeared  into  an  adjoining 
building  where  the  elephants  were  sta- 
bled last  year.  We  followed  and  saw 
her  reach  her  trunk  up  into  a .  corner 
among  the  beams.  Then  we  under- 
stood it  all.  During  her  last  visit,  she 
had  made  it  a  practice  to  place  the 
candy  and  nuts  given  her  by  the  chil- 
dren, in  this  particular  place,  which 
none  of  the  smaller  elephants  could 
reach,  and  in  that  w^ay  had  managed 
to  keep  a  supply  of  goodies  on  hand 
to   eat  between   acts.      Unfortunately 


for  her,  Jewel  had  not  known  what 
dates  we  had  to  fill,  and  so  when  it 
came  time  for  the  show  to  move  on 
to  the  next  town,  she  had  been  put 
aboard  the  train  without  a  chance  to 
save  her  hoarded  sweets.  Upon  our 
return  engagement,  she  had  lost  no 
time  in  recovering  them !" 

All  the  time  the  keeper  was  telling 
this  story.  Jewel  seemed  to  listen 
gravely,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished, she  slyly  passed  the  tip  of  her 
trunk  around  under  his  chair  and 
turned  him  out  upon  the  floor.  This 
was  a  practical  joke  which  both  en- 
joyed. Later  in  the  afternoon,  she 
was  seen  pushing  the  heavy  animal 
cages  back  to  their  places.  The  big 
beast  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
was  required  of  her,  and  she  pushed 
things  about  with  an  ease  and  dex- 
terity that  would  shame  our  best  pro- 
fessional movers. 


A  SNAKE  STORY 

The  following  story  comes  to  us 
from  across  the  x\tlantic : 

There  was  once  a  man  wdio  had  the 
habit  of  teasing  copperheads.  He 
would  find  a  copperhead's  hole  and 
then  he  would  wait  beside  it  until  the 
snake  returned — until  it  had  got  so 
far  into  the  hole  that  only  the  end  of 
its  tail  protruded.  This  he  would 
seize,  and  with  a  quick  movement  he 
would  throw  the  snake  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  away.  One  day  the  man 
did  this  to  a  copperhead  of  more  than 
usual  intelligence.  The  snake,  on 
alighting  after  being  thrown,  did  not 
make  for  its  hole  immediately,  as  the 
others  had  always  done,  but  it  lay  still 
and  regarded  its  tormentor,  thinking. 
For  a  long  while  it  thought.  Then, 
very  slowly,  it  began  to  approach  the 
hole,  turned  around,  and  entered  back- 
ward—tail first — sneering  slightly  at 
the  man  whom  it  had  thus  cleverly 
duped. — Aiiimal  JJ^orld. 
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ISI 


A  man  was  reported  to  the  society 
for  abusing  and  neglecting  his  fam- 
ily. A  humane  officer  went  to  the 
home  and  found  respondent  just  get- 
ting out  of  bed  to  dress  for  the  day 
at  2:30  p.  m.,  and  saw  his  wife  and 
their  five  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  two  months  to  eight  years. 

The  woman  told  the  officer  her  hus- 
band was  a  great  drunkard  and  that 
he  cruelly  abused  .her  and  the  children 
and  that  he  had  not  supported  them 
for  several  years. 

The  officer  found  that  respondent 
had  been  arrested  once  before  for 
abusing  his  wife.  He  arrested  him 
again  on  the  same  charge  and  the 
case  was  called  before  Judge  Uhlir  in 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations. 

Evidence  was  given  by  three  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  man's  habitual-  drunk- 
enness and  neglect  and  cruelty. 

The  judge  sentenced  the  man  to  six 
months  in  the  Briedwell. 

Record  62 ;  case  463. 


A  woman  with  a  five  months'  old 
baby  made  complaint  to  the  society 
that  her  husband  had  deserted  her. 

The  officer  advised  her  to  swear  to 
a  complaint  for  abandonment  at  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations. 

Judge  Goodnow  heard  the  evidence 
and  ordered  the  defendant  to  give  a 
bond  to  pay  $6  per  week  to  his  wife 
for  the  support  of  the  child. 

Defendant's  employer  gave  his 
check  for  that  amount  and  signed  his 
bond  for  a  total  of  $312  to  be  paid 
defendant's  attorney. 

Record  62 ;  case  427. 

A  man  reported  the  cruel  beating 
of  a  child  by  its  own  father. 

The  child  was  so  seriously  hurt  as 
to  require  the  services  of  a  physician. 

Judge  Scully,  of  the  Englewood  po- 
lice court,  heard  the  evidence  and  fined 


the  father  $5  and  costs  for  cruelty  to 
children. 

Record  62 ;  case  447. 


Miss  Rose  B.  Jolly,  of  the  AIcDon- 
ough  Humane  Society,  of  Macomb, 
III,  was  instrumental  in  rendering 
much  help  to  a  poor,  orphaned,  sick 
boy. 

The  boy  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  Macomb  because  he  was  re- 
ported to  be  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis. On  the  strength  of  that  rumor 
he  had  been  ordered  out  of  school; 
neither  could  be  he  received  into  any 
public  or  private  home. 

Miss  Jolly  took  charge  of  the  case 
personally  and  ordered  an  examina- 
tion of  the  boy  by  three  physicians  of 
Macomb.  They  reported  that  no 
traces  of  the  supposed  disease  could 
be  found.  As  the  state  authorities 
were  not  satisfied  by  this  report,  Miss 
Jolly  went  to  Springfield  to  have  a 
test  made  by  the  state  board  as  to  the 
boy's  condition.  This  board  agreed 
with  the  local  doctors  in  their  diagno- 
sis of  the  case. 

The  boy  was  then  given  a  trial 
charged  with  delinquencjy  and  was 
sent  by  the  court  to  St.  Charles 
School,  where  he  will  receive  an  edu- 
cation. 

But  for  Miss  Jolly's  interest  and 
determination  in  seeing  justice  done 
this  child  might  have  been  doomed  as 
an  uneducated  outcast — the  helpless 
victim  of  a  tuberculosis  scare. 

Record  62 ;  case  467. 


Miss  Jolly  caused  the  arrest  of  two 
young  men  on  the  charge  of  drunk- 
enness and  cruelty  to  animals. 

They  were  seen  cruelly  whipping 
and  abusing  a  young  horse  that  they 
were  driving  to  a  heavily  loaded 
was'on. 
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The  state's  attorney  prosecuted  the 
case.  The  men  were  each  fined  $5 
and  costs  on  each  charg;e. 

Record  87;  case  309. 


A  man  was  reported  to  the  society 
for  drunkenness  and  faikire  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family. 

An  officer  made  an  investigation  and 
found  the  man  was  Hving  with  his 
mother,  while  the  wife,  together  with 
her  three  children,  aged  nine,  six  and 
two  years,  had  sought  shelter  with  her 
mother. 

The  woman  was  advised  to  make 
complaint  against  her  husband  before 
the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations, 
which  she  did. 


Judge  Uhlir  ordered  the  man  to  pay 
his  wife  $8  per  w^eek. 
Record  62 ;  case  282. 


Officer  Beitler  of  the  mounted  po- 
lice reported  the  case  of  a  horse  lame 
in  one  foot  and  sore  from  constant 
interfering.  The  humane  officer  placed 
the  driver  vmder  arrest. 

The  case  was  called  before  Judge 
Dolan  at  the  East  Chicago  avenue  po- 
lice court.  The  evidence  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  owner  was  the  victim  of 
a  horse  shark,  who  had  sold  him  the 
horse  a  few  days  before.  Judge  Do- 
lan dismissed  the  driver  and  the  owner 
of  the  horse  decided  to  get  out  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  the  horse  shark. 

Record  87;  case  313. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Report  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society,  whether 
requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  children,  offender 
or  offenders;  state  nature  of  cruelty,  place  where  and  time  when  occurring.  If  names 
and  residences  are  unknown,  give  any  information  available,  to  enable  officers  to  locate 
and  identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or  party  offending, 
and  residence,  if  possible;  if  unknown,  give  name  or  number  of  vehicle.  State  nature  of 
cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  the  animal  or  animals,  also  place  where  and  time  wImb 
occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  addresses,  so  that  our  officers 
can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names  given  in  confidence 
are  never  disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner  or  man  in  charge  of  animal  make  the 
request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY, 

1145  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

(Old  number  560.) 
Telephones:    Harrison  384  and  Harrison  7005. 


GIFTS 

To  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  donate,  by  will,  to  the  benevolent  objects  of  this 
Society,  the  following  is  submitted  as  a  form: 

FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  devise  unto  The  Illinois  Humane  Society,  a  corporation  created  by  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  all  (here  insert  description  of  the  prop- 
erty), together  with  all  the  appurtenances,  tenements  and  hereditaments  thereunto  be- 
longing, or  in  any  wise  api^ertaining.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  unto  said  Society  and 
its  successors  and  assigns  forever, 

FORM    OF   BEQUEST   OF    PERSONAL    PROPERTY. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto' The  Illinois  Humane  Society,  a  corporation  created  by 

and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  sum  of 

dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  said  Society. 

All  tvills  must  be  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  for  him  in  his  presence  and 
by  his  express  direction,  and  they  must  be  also  attested  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of 
the  testator  by  two  or  more  competent  witnesses.  It  is  meant  by  this  that  these  witnesses 
slionJd  subscribe  as  such,  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  and  he  and  they  should  under- 
stand what  Ihry  are  doing,  and  the  reason  of  it. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  HUMANE  CONVENTION 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of 
humane  societies  in  Illinois  was  held 
on  June  fourteenth,  last,  at  Alton.  It 
proved  a  happ}-  selection  of  time  and 
place  and  the  meeting  was  everything 
profitable  and  pleasant  that  a  goodly 
number  of  delegates,  an  interesting- 
program,  splendid  weather,  and  beau- 
tiful surroundings  could  combine  to 
make  it. 

The  convention,  which  was  divided 
into  two  sessions,  was  held  in  the  spa- 
cious assembly  hall  of  the  Elks  Club, 
a  delightfully  homelike  room,  over- 
looking the  Mississippi,  tendered  by 
the  kind  courtesv  of  the  Alton  Order 
of  Elks. 

Mrs.  Angie  Rand  Sclnveppc,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alton  Humane  Society, 
received  and  welcomed  the  visitors. 

The  following  delegates  represent- 
ing twenty-five  counties  in  Illinois 
were  registered ;  no  account  was  kept 
of  outside  attendance: 

Charlotte   Crocker Washington,    I).    < '. 

.Tulia    Buekmaster Alton,    111. 

Helen    P.    Haskell Alton,    111. 

Angie  Eand   Schweppe Alton,   111. 

Edna   F.   .Teitress Eihvardsville,   111. 

Charlotte     Xelson Edwardsville,     111. 

Xettie    E.    Williamson ....  Edwardsville,    111. 

Ritehey    G.    Early Edwardsville,    111. 

Mary    West    Hadley Edwardsville,    111. 

Sally   M.   London.  .' Alton,   111. 

Mary    Hanna Alton,    111. 

Elizabeth    Breuholt Alton.    III. 

Sophia    Demuth Alton,    111. 

Ruth    Ewing Chicago,    111. 

Alice    M.    Hewitt Alton,   111. 

Moreland    M.   Pike Alton,   HI. 

Rose    B.    Jolly Mar-omb,    ni, 


John    L.    Shortall Chicago,  HI. 

Hon.  Joseph   Faulstich Alton,   111. 

C.   W.   Lillie East   St.   Louis,  111. 

T.  W.  Gregory East  St.  Louis,  111. 

J.   B.   House. '. East   St.  Louis,  111. 

George   A.   H.   Scott Chicago,  111. 

J.  E.   McGuire East   St.  Louis,  111. 

MORNING    SESSION 

The  morning  session  was  opened  at 
ten  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Mr.  George  A.  H.  Scott, 
Secretary  of  The  Illinois  Humane 
Society. 

Mayor  Joseph  Faulstich  welcomed 
the  visiting  delegates  in  a  brief,  cor- 
dial speech  that  was  a  terse,  emphatic 
and  enthusiastic  tribute  to  humane 
work. 

The  committees  on  registration,  pub- 
licity, resolutions  and  humane  infor- 
mation were  then  appointed.  Letters 
and  reports  of  various  branch  socie- 
ties and  agencies  were  then  read.  Let- 
ters, expressing  hearty  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  convention  and  sincere 
regret  at  inability  to  be  present  in  per- 
son to  represent  their  societies,  were 
received  from  the  following  very  ac- 
tive and  friendly  workers  in  the  field : 
Mr.  Charles  \'irden,  State  Agent  in 
the  Department  \'isitation  of  Children 
of  Board  of  Administration  of  Illi- 
nois: Mr.  M.  Easterday,  President  of 
the  Cairo  Humane  Society ;  Mr.  Fay 
Lewis,  Superintendent  and  Secretary 
of  the  Rockford  Humane  Society ; 
Miss  L.  Marion  Wilde,  Secretary  of 
the  Elgin  Humane  Society;  Dr.  Hugh 
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T.  Morrison,  jr.,  President  of  tlie 
Springfield  Humane  Society,  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Urinkcrhoff,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  B.  A.  Hattenhauer, 
Special  Agent  at  Streator,  Illinois : 
Mr.  E.  C.  Swift,  the  champion  of 
humane  work  at  Ottawa,  Illinois ; 
Mrs.  Flora  O.  Abrahamson,  Secretar} , 
Rock  Island  County  Humane  Society  ; 
Mr.  Henry  Behr  and  W.  H.  Kerrick, 
President  and  Attorney,  respectively, 
for  the  Bloomington  Humane  Societ\'. 
.  The  following  communication  from 
Mrs.  Belle  Jones,  Secretary  of  the 
Rock  Island  County  Humane  Society. 
was  then  read : 

' '  Nothing  is  accomplished  -without  enthu- 
siasm in  humane  work.  Wherever  you  see 
a  society  or  organization  accomplishing  a 
great  amount  of  work,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured there  is  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  if 
our  humane  societies  became  more  enthused, 
we  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  and 
not  stand  in  the  background  and  complain 
because  '  we  do  not  have  success  and  ac- 
complish more,'  and  the  public  at  large 
would  be  in  greater  sympathy  with  us, 
and  when  they  see  that  we  mean  something, 
they  would  be  more  willing  to  help,  and 
also  have  more  faith  in  our  work.  I  have 
seen  by  experience,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
work  here,  that  this  is  where  we  are  at 
fault ;  not  enough  enthusiasm.  Ladies  here 
have  been  induced  to  come  to  our  meet- 
ings, and  they  have  not  come  tlie  second 
time,  and  have  said  '  I  do  not  care  to  belong- 
to  that  Society,  hardly  any  one  comes,  not 
even  the  members,  only  a  few.  I  want  to 
belong  to  something  that  has  more  life  in 
it,'  and  they  go  to  some  live  society,  where 
something  is  laeing  done.  I  believe  it  is 
our  fault  in  a  measure.  We  must  put  it 
before  the  public,  we  must  publish  it  in 
the  newspapers.  Eight  here  in  our  city, 
v>e  greatly  need  a  full  paid  officer  to  be 
on  duty  at  all  times,  and  have  spmeone 
in  the  ofKce  during  the  whole  day ;  which 
we  have  not,  and  cannot  seem  to  raise  the 
funds  to  do  this.  Our  officer  holds  another 
position,  and  also  does  our  work,  but  we 
cannot  expect  him  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  our  cause.  Our  ladies '  society  is  going 
to  hold  a  sale  in  the  fall,  and  we  have  sent 
out  over  two  hundred  appeals  right  here  in 
the  city,  and  in  each  letter  have  added  a 
slip  in  regard  to  our  work,  what  it  is  and 
what  we  need,  and  people  are  becoming 
interested   from   that,   and   are   asking  about 


the  work.  We  also  try  to  have  an  article 
in  every  Sunday  paper,  with  notes  of  the 
work  in  our  vicinity  and  elsewhere,  and 
people  are  becoming  very  much  interested  in 
that.  We  see  it  needs  to  be  constantly  be- 
fore the  public  to  enthuse  and  interest 
them,  but  there  is  great  work  to  be  done 
yet.  We  are  only  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der. Of  course,  there  are  several  societies 
here  to  take  care  of  children,  and  do  that 
kind  of  work,  and  we  are  handicapped  in 
a  measure  for  they  will  not  do  this  work, 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  intruding,  and  1 
think  they  are  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
there  is  a  great  work  to  do  here  for  the 
poor  suffering  animals,  and  we  must  see 
that  it  is  done,  and  become  more  enthused, 
and  not  go  at  a  snail 's  pace,  as  T  fear  we 
are  doing.  I  think  if  we  could  have  some 
of  our  State  Officers  come  and  deliver  a 
talk  every  year,  it  would  add  new  zeal  to 
the  work.     Can  not  we  have  this?" 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  N.  Deer- 
ing.  State  Humane  Agent  at  Chicago, 
was  read,  recommending  that  the  con- 
vention take  action  to  prevent  the 
shi]jping  of  calves  in  double  deck  cars. 
The  next  thing  on  the  program  was 
a  report  of  the  Bloomington  Humane 
Society  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kerrick: 

During  the  past  year  the  State 's  At- 
torney of  McLean  county  has  had  charge  of 
most  of  the  cases  of  delinquent  children, 
which  our  society  heretofore  attended  to. 
which  has  lessened  the  court  work  consid- 
erably. 

Forty-eight  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals 
have  been  investigated  by  the  officers  of 
the  society  and  many  more  reported  which 
were  not  of  any  serious  nature  and  only  a 
warning  was  necessary  to  remedy  the  com- 
plaint. So  far  during  the  year  1911  no 
charges  have  been  made  against  any  of  the 
E.  E.  Companies  of  improper  shipments  of 
stock  and  the  lessons  heretofore  given  the 
companies  appear  to  be  still  eff'ective.  The 
interest  in  The  work  of  the  society  taken 
by  the  people  generally  is  good,  and  is 
shown  by  the  varied  character  of  cases  re- 
ported. These  include  family  disturbances 
without  number,  complaints  of  cruelty  to 
hogs,  four  cases  of  cruelty  to  chickens,  one 
dog  that  was  scalded  maliciously  at  Leroy 
in  our  county,  another  complaint  of  beating 
on  a  suspicion  of  killing  chickens,  but  with 
no  evidence  to  prove  the  killing.  We  have 
been  asked  to  give  protection  to  mules  five 
ilift'eront  times;  a  pet  fox  was  the  cause  of 
another    complaint. 

Thirty-five  cases  of  cruelty  to  children, 
nft'pcting  fifty-seven   chihlren,   and   six  cases 
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of  grown  people,  were  given  serious  atten- 
tion. Some  of  the  hardest  cases  the  so- 
ciety has  had  to  deal  with  were  of  grown 
children  refusing  to  care  for  their  aged 
parents.  Bloomington  is  sometimes  called 
"Blessed  Bloomington,"  and  yet  within 
the  city  and  McLean  county  there  are  pre- 
sumably respectable  people,  living  in  good 
circumstances,  who  are  perfectly  willing 
that  their  old  lielplcss  parent  or  parents 
should  suffer  for  sufficient  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  lessening 
of  the  number  of  cases  and  complaints  of 
cruelty  to  little  children.  One  man  was  re- 
leased two  weeks  ago  from  the  county  jail, 
where  he  was  serving  out  a  fine  of  $200, 
the  limit,  for  cruelly  beating  his  only  child, 
a  little  girl.  While  writing  this  report 
two  other  persons  are  lying  in  the  same 
Jail,  one  man  and  one  woman,  under  simi- 
lar fines  for  criminal  neglect  amounting 
almost  to  star^■ation  of  their  children,  one 
of  them  in  the  restaurant  business,  leaving 
four  little  children  at  home  alone  from 
6:30  a.  m.  to  10:00  p.  m.  to  care  for 
themselves,  the  voungest  but  a  few  weeks 
old. 

Whetlier  our  method  is  the  best  for  pre- 
vention of  such  conditions  is  an  open  ques- 
tion and  a  subject  for  discussion  and 
thought.  We  deal  with  the  offenders  se- 
verely under  the  law,  but  still  tiie  cruelty 
continues. 

During  the  period  of  tliis  report,  one 
year,  the  sum  of  $1,855.00  has  been  imposed 
against  persons  charged  with  cruelty.  We 
have  sent  cjuite  a  number  to  the  county  jail, 
both  men  and  women,  had  their  children  de- 
clared dependent,  and  the  fear  of  losing 
them  held  over  their  heads  by  court  orders, 
and  have  done  all  that  the  laws  of  the 
state  permit  us  to  do  in  the  way  of  pun- 
ishment, but  still  it  continues.  Not  being 
better  advised,  the  society  will  continue  as 
heretofore,  not  onlj'  by  prosecutions  as  re- 
ferred to,  but  in  the  many,  many  other 
ways  it  does ;  by  warnings,  advice,  assistance 
of  various  kinds,  usually  given  by  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Bloomington,  kindly 
advice  and  otherwise,  hoping  that  we  may 
soon  have  more  efficient  laws,  and  such  as 
may  prevent  the  cruel,  criminal,  suffering 
conditions  now  existing,  rather  than  being 
forced  to  overcome  and  destroy  them  after 
they  have  alread_y  overcome  and  ruiiied  the 
lives  of  little  children  and  others  who  are 
in  no  manner  whatever  responsible  for  them. 

While  our  society  is  not  a  branch  of  the 
State  Society,  we  are  in  the  same  work  and 
desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  great  work  carried  on  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  we  are  always  ready 


to  give  and  accept  assistance  in  the  work  of 
any  and  all  humane  societies  in  every  part 
of  our  great  State. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

W.   H.   Kkrrick, 
Attorney  for  Society. 

The  following  communication  from 
Mr.   M.   Ea.sterday,   President   of  the 
Cairo  Society,  was  read: 
Dear  Friends: 

With  desire  I  have  longed  to  be  with  you, 
and  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  in  Alton,  that  I  might  learn 
of  the  encouraging  work  of  the  Illinois 
Hiunane    Societies. 

The  meeting  held  in  Cairo  in  November, 
1910,  with  the  excellent  addresses  delivered, 
did  much  to  awaken  and  arouse  the  people 
of  this  \ieinity,  and  much  in  the  way  of 
creating  public  sentiment,  as  well  as  to 
educate  the  people  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  clone  by  the  Society,  as  well  as 
to  call  attention  to  the  interest  shown  by 
the  State  officers  in  coming  to  us  with  the 
message    of    kindness. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  gather  at  Alton 
in  this  convention  will  return  to  their  homes 
"not  only  better  informed,  but  more  earnest 
in  the  cause,  and  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  movement  is  to 
do  a  work  which  is  in  accord  with  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  teaching  of  God's  word  and 
the  rules  of  righteousness  promulgated  by 
our  Saviour  while  on  this  earth  in  bodily 
form. 

I  am  in  no  wise  qualified  to  bring  to  you 
new  ideas,  but  with  your  permission  and 
forbearance,  I  will  say  something  of  our 
work  in  this  city  and  \'icinity,  done  in  a 
weak  and,  in  some  instances,  a  very  im- 
perfect manner. 

We  at  first  caught  the  idea  that  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  law  of  Illinois,  with  refer- 
ence to  cruelty  to  animals,  should  be  haled 
into  court  and  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  statute;  forgetting  that 
many  of  the  offenders  are  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  such  law,  and,  while  in  law 
ignorance  is  no  excuse,  it  may  at  least,  in 
some  cases  be  an  extenuating  circumstance. 

We  soon  learned  that  the  larger  share  of 
the  law  breaking  was  done  by  persons  who 
were  unprepared  and  unable  to  pay  a  fine 
without  a  hardship,  which  in  many  cases 
would  have  to  be  borne,  perhaps,  by  a  hard- 
working wife  and  mother,  shared  with  her 
innocent  little  children,  in  which  ease  the 
Society's  representatives  would  not  be  ex- 
empt  from  blame,  to   say  the  very  least. 

Then  we  have  a  condition  which  may  be, 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  is,  peculiar  to 
Cairo  only.  We  have  a  large  population  of 
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people  who  Imve  been  lariii  hauds,  and  seek 
emploj-ment  as  teamsters  without  knowledge 
or,  maybe,  inclination,  to  foeil,  harness  or 
drive   a    horse    properly. 

The  largest  part  of  the  difHculty  we  have 
liad  came  along  that  line,  and  a  few  of  them, 
with  the  owners  of  the  teams,  were  fined  as 
an   example  and  warning   to   others. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  discovered  that 
some  were  inclined  to  regard  resort  to  law 
as  persecution,  rather  than  prosecution,  and 
it  was.,  found  best  to  caution  transgressors., 
and  thus  far  it  has  been  found  best  and 
i|uite  effective  in  nearly  every  instance. 

We  find  that  a  word  kindly  spoken  is 
given  due  heed  and  the  wrong  is  righted, 
the  temper  is  kept  sweeter  and  the  strain 
is  not  so  great  between  tlie  olticer  and  the 
victim ;  if  the  case  is  that  of  a  hired  driver 
we  also  notify  the  owner  of  the  team  or 
animal,  and  at  times  it  is  taken  as  a  kind- 
ness by  the  owner,  who  has  overlooked  the 
condition  of  his  animal,  and  promptly  cor- 
rects the  wrong. 

We  find  in  some  cases  haekmen  and  bag- 
gage haulers  about  the  railroad  station  who 
injure  their  horses  by  lack  of  proper  or 
regular  feeding  and  by  working  them  all 
day  and  part  of  the  night;  and  in  these 
cases  a  reminder  or  some  inquiry  into  the 
case  brings  about  a  reform  in  methods. 

We  have  but  few  cases  of  cruelty  to 
/-hildren,  and  in  that  line  have  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  Children  's  Home  and  Aid 
Society ;  and  the  remedy  is  found  either  by 
taking  chai-ge  of  the  children  or  by  assist- 
ing the  parents  to  properly  care  for  them. 
We  are  doing  some  good  educational  work 
among  the  young  people,  with  tiie  very  ef- 
ficient aid  of  the  superintendent  and  teach- 
ers of  the  public  and  parochial  schools  of 
the  city. 

We  "are  distributing  folders  in  schools 
and  homes;  the  idea  is  not  original,  but 
is  localized  to  make  it  fit  Cairo. 

With  greeting  to  all,  and  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  good  cause  ami  its  success, 
very  sincerely. 

This  ended  the  morning-  session. 

INTERMISSION. 

The  visitors  were  entertained  at 
knicheon  at  the  Ilhni  Hotel,  by  the 
members  of  the  AUon  Hnmane  So- 
ciety, and  afterwards  taken  for  a  de- 
Hghtful  drive  in  antomobiles  all  over 
the  city  of  Alton — both  of  which  were 
greatly  enjoyed. 

Alton  is  beautifully  situated  high  on 
the  blufif  of  the  left 'bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi    River     about     twenty     miles 


north  of  St.  Louis  and  three  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  beautiful  land  and  river  views 
with  their  wonderful  perspective  were 
an  incentive  to  look  back  with  the 
mind's  eye  into  early  Illinois  history 
to  the  time  in  1818  wdien  Alton  was 
settled  by  enterprising  Eastern  immi- 
grants; and  when  people  and  money 
began  to  pour  into  the  town,  attracted 
by  its  good  steamboat  landing,  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  beds  of  coals  and 
quarries  of  limestone. 

Viewed  in  the  tranquil  sunshine  of  a 
June  day  in  its  present  position  as  an 
important  railroad  junction,  place  of 
export  trade  in  hay,  grain,  fruit,  coal 
and  lime  and  the  home  of  many 
churches  and  schools,  it  is  a  big  span 
of  thought  that  can  bridge  the  years 
since  Alton  was  the  scene  of  the  his- 
torical riot  which  ended  in  the  tragic 
death  of  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  the 
gifted  editor-orator,  who  fell  a  mar- 
tyr to  free  speech  against  slavery. 

The  dramatic  incidents  surrounding 
the  death  of  the  picturesque.  Love- 
joy  are  recalled.  How,  as  editor  of 
the  "Alton  Observer,"  he  insisted 
upon  writing  strong  arguments  against 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  refused 
to  accede  to  warnings  given  to  in- 
dulge less  in  liberty  of  the  press ;  how 
his  printing  presses  and  materials 
were  destroyed  three  different  times 
in  succession  by  his  antagonists ;  how 
the  citizens  of  Alton,  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit,  be  it  said,  and  regard- 
less of  party  feeling,  publicly  dis- 
avowed this  act  and  subscribed  money 
to  purchase  new  presses  for  the  spir- 
ited "man  behind  the  gun'' ;  how  the 
paper  continued  to  be  distinctly  anti- 
slavery  in  tone — a  less  fearless  and 
aggressive  man  might  have  been  a 
more  potent  agency  for  reform — and 
how  on  the  sixth  of  November  in 
1837,  when  the  force  of  the  "Alton 
Observer"  was  hard  at  work,  a  vio- 
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lent  mob  of  pro-slaverv  men  bom- 
harded  the  newspaper  office,  and,  fail- 
ino^  in  an  attempt  to  batter  flown  the 
heavy  doors,  raised  a  ladder  and  sent 
up  a  man  to  fire  the  roof ;  how  volun- 
teers were  called  for  from  anionic  the 
newspaper  ranks  to  shoot  the  incen- 
diary; how  Lovejoy,  characteristicall}-. 
stepped  out  on  the  levee  and  sht)t  at 
the  fire-brand,  at  the  same  instant 
x'ielding  himself  up  as  a  human  tar- 
get for  the  shots  of  several  men  con- 
cealed behind  him ;  and  how,  riddled 
with  buckshot,  he  died  a  standard 
bearer  of  philanthropy,  lilierty  and 
justice. 

Lovejoy's  fearless  denunciation  of 
the  slave  system  —  more  passionate 
than  wise  in  its  expression,  and  more 
effective  in  death  than  in  life  —  was 
prophetic  of  the  coming  storm  of  pub- 
lic feeling  that  w'as  to  break  shackles 
and  make  all  men  free.  Say  not  that 
his  was  a  sad  fate.  There  are  many 
worse  things  tlian  death,  and  few 
things  better  than  to  stand'  so  stead- 
fastly for  one's  highest  sense  of  right 
as  to  help  to  tiu'n  the  course  of  public 
thought. 

So  synonymous  with  courage  did 
his  name  become  that  "To  have  the 
courage  of  a  Lovejoy"  became  a  com- 
mon expression,  used  in  the  sense  of 
having  the  courage  of  one's  convic- 
tions. 

So  much,  of  the  Lovejoy  spirit  of 
protection  and  common  justice  is 
shared  by  the  sn;all  host  of  humane 
workers  in  Alton — small  in  numbers 
but  a  host  in  themselves — in  their 
work  of  freeing  children  and  animals 
from  the  shackles  of  cruelty,  that  the 
interpolation  of  the  Lovejoy  story  has 
more   than  a  reminiscent  significance. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  con- 
vention opened  at  half  past  two  o'clock, 
with  Mr.  John  L.  Shortall,  President 
of  The  Illinois  Humane  Societv,  as 
chairman. 


Miss  R(jse  H.  Jolly.  Secretary  of  the 
McDonough  County  Humane  Society, 
gave  a  short  talk  about  "Experiences- 
of  a  Hiunane  Officer,"  pointing  out 
the  great,  practical  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  receiving  homes  in  each 
county  where  children  can  be  cared 
for  during  the  temporary  financial  or 
physical  clisability  of  the  parents,  with- 
out losing  their  right  to  return  to 
tliem.  Under  present  conditions  par- 
ents obliged  to  give  up  their  children 
under  stress  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, forfeit  all  right  to  claim  them 
afterward. 

This  live  topic  called  forth  much 
'nteresting  discussion  from  Mrs.  S. 
Demuth,  for  twenty  years  Police 
Matron  at  Alton,  and  known  as  a 
charity  angel  throughout  Madison 
County,  Mr.  B.  R.  Burroughs  of  Ed- 
wardsville.  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  xA.dministration,  and  Mrs. 
W.  F.  L.  Hadley. 

When  discussion  had  been  closed. 
Miss  Jolly  read  the  following  report 
of  the  McDonough  Coimty  Humane 
Society : 

The  McDonough  County  Branch  of  The 
Illinois  State  Humane  Society,  of  which  i 
am  both  secretary  and  humane  officer,  covers 
■:i  territory  of  thirty-six  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  close  to   30,000. 

The  past  year  I  have  responded  to  forty 
calls,  in  which  thirty  children,  twenty 
liorses,  three  dogs,  three  cats  and  one  cow 
were    involved. 

The  Society  has  had  nine  prosecutions, 
being   \ictorious   in   eight. 

Eighteen  children  have  been  placed  in 
good  homes:  Three  in  Evanston,  111.,  in  the 
niinois  Children's  Home  &  Aid  Society; 
two  in  Springfield  Eedemption  Home;  two  in 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony;  two  boys 
returned  to  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys; 
two  girls  in  country  homes  during  the  sum- 
mer vncntion;  four  boj'S  and  one  girl,  their 
mother  being  dead,  were  removed  from  the 
home  of  a  drunkard  father  and  placed  witli 
other  relatives,  that  they  might  receive  bet- 
ter care  under  diflt'erent  environment;  one 
babe   adopted. 

One  of  the  saddest  cases  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  was  a  father  who  wrote 
to  me  to  come  and  get  his  two  boys,  aged 
five  aiid  seven,  saying  he  and  his  wife  were 
going  to  TTiove  and   did   not  want  them  any 
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longer.      Wliin    1    i-uIUmI   to   got    tlic   boys   the 
parents  did  not  even  kiss  them  good -bye. 

Another  three  weeks'  old  babe,  deserted 
by  a  worthless  father,  after  the  burial  of 
its  mother,  was  adopted  shortly  after  by  a 
most  worthy  eonide  in  the  county,  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of  their  own 
(children,  the  foster  parents  being:  able 
financially  to  properly  raise  and  educate 
this  little  one,  which  they  seem  to  fairly 
idolize. 

Two  lioys,  fourteen  years  of  age,  de- 
serted by  worthless  parents  and  left  to  wan- 
der the  "streets,  were  returned  to  St.  Charles 
School   for  Boys. 

One  five  year  old  boy  was  cruelly  beaten 
by  a  drinking  father.  The  latter  was  prose- 
cuted and  given  to  understand  our  society 
would  not  permit  this  to  continue.  Since 
then  he  has  behaved  very  differently,  both 
in  regard   to  himself  and  family. 

One  mother  abused  a  step-child  until  it 
became  necessary  to  file  a  petition  to  have 
her  tried  for  insanity,  which  resulted  in  her 
being  taken  to  Bartonville  asylum. 

Twenty  cases  of  cruelty  to  horses  the 
past  year,  all  except  one  being  the  result  of 
liquor. 

One  man,  while  celebrating  for  a  week 
with  H  neighbor  on  home-made  wine,  let 
his  horses,  upon  whicli  he  depended  for  a 
living,  stand  in  haruets  without  proper 
food  and  care  for  three  days,  when  neigh- 
bors reported  to  our  society.  Prosecution 
followed.  Neighbors  say  it  was  a  good 
lesson  for  the  man,  and  that  he  has  behaved 
very  differently  ever  since.  Another  man 
shot  his  family  driving  horse  in  the  hind 
legs  because  it  did  not  go  into  the  barn 
when   he  commanded  it. 

One  man  who  continued  to  drive  a  horse 
with  a  swollen  leg,  the  result  of  a  barb 
wire  cut,  which,  though  not  in  any  pain,  is 
very  unsightly,  ha«  been  given  orders  not 
to  drive  the  horse  within  the  city  limits. 

Two  young  men,  given  orders  to  let  their 
horse  rest,  continued  fast  driving  upon  be- 
ing pursued  by  an  officer  to  place  them  un- 
der arrest.  One  wheel  of  the  buggy  com- 
ing off,  they  proceeded  nearly  a  mile  in  this 
manner,  lashing  the  poor  animal  until  it 
was  fit  to  drop.  This  cost  them  each  $19.60, 
and  they  now  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  animals  in  this 
county. 

Two  drinking  teamsters  who  permitted 
their  teams  to  stand  some  six  hours  in  the 
cold  without  proper  feed  and  cover,  were 
given  a  severe  reprimand,  but  not  prose- 
cuted on  account  of  their  families. 

The  only  case  in  which  our  society  has 
been  defeated  since  its  organization  over 
two   years   ago,   was   only   recently,   when    a 


summons  "was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  a 
man  who  kept  a  horse  in  a  shed  without 
proper  exercise  for  over  ten  years.  Although 
neighbors  knew  this  to  be  a  fact,  they  did 
not  care  to  testify  against  their  neighbor, 
two  of  the  main  witnesses  having  left  the 
community  a  few  days  prior  to  tlie  trial, 
hence  were  unable  to  be  located  by  the 
sheriff.  The  OAvner  of  the  horse  living  oft" 
the  main  road,  and  the  house  and  barn  being 
surrounded  by  timber,  the  defense  claimed 
it  might  have  been  exercised  without  being 
seen.  Yet  no  one  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
its  being  exercised. 

One  ownerless  dog  was  ordered  killed  on 
account  of  its  leg  having  been  broken. 

Two  boys,  aged  thirteen  and  seventeen, 
because  they  did  iu)t  like  a  ueighljor's  dog, 
coaxed  it  into  the  woods  and  making  a  tar- 
get of  the  poor  helpless  animal  by  shooting- 
it  some  fifteen  times,  left  it  to  die.  Sev- 
eral hours  later,  attracted  by  the  groans, 
two  humane  young  men,  one  a  brother  of 
the  one  who  assisted  in  the  shooting,  went 
immediately  to  nearby  homes  and  procured 
guns,  with  which  they  killed  the  dog  and 
tlius  relieved  its  suft'erJng. 

On  account  of  these  two  boys  being  un- 
der age,  and  if  prosecuted  the  expense 
would  fall  upon  the  parents  who  were  un 
able  to  pay,  these  youths  were  both  given  a 
severe  I'oprimand  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
and  their  parents  were  notified  to  teach 
their  children  there  were  humane  laws  pro- 
tecting animals  from  such  heartless  crea- 
tures, and  upon  repetition  of  such  an  act 
they  would  not  be  dealt  with  so  leniently. 

Three  cats,  suffering  from  mange,  were 
chloroformed. 

Assisted  by  the  Charities  Board,  some 
twenty-five  children,  reported  by  the  truant 
officer  as  not  in  sciiool  for  want  of  proper 
clothing,  were  provided  for  and  not  only  re- 
turned to  ]iublic  school,  but  Sunday  scliooi 
as  well. 

Financially,  our  society  is  low  in  funds 
on  account  of  money  being  needed  to  pay 
a  special  agent.  This  work  is  being  done 
by  the  secretary  without  charge,  no  money 
now  being  needed  except  to  pay  actual  ex- 
penses on  investigating  trips.  The  past  year 
the  prosecutions  added  $42  to  our  treasury. 
Clcse  to  fifty  letters  have  been  Avritten  by 
the    secretary. 

A  report  from  Miss  L.  Marion 
Wilde,  Secretary,  was  then  read  of 
the  year's  work  of  the  Elgin  Humane 
Society. 

The  society  was  organised  September  16, 
19r'9.  Its  growth  has  been  slow  and  active 
workers  few. 

A   ease  of  a  cow   being  neglected   in   local 
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stock  yards  was  tried  and  the  case  Jost 
llirongli   technicalities   and    ajiathy. 

In  an  interview  with  one  of  our  members, 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools  cor- 
dially endorsed  interesting  the  children  in 
human  work  and  promised  his  personal 
cooijeration  in  the  prescribed  methods  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Through  a  bequest  from  Levi  S.  Stowe, 
three  drinking  fountains  have  been  placed 
by  this  society  on  the  most  traveled  thor- 
oughfares  of   the   city. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
class  and  condition  of  the  horses  driven 
by  the  junk   dealers. 

Though  the  society  is  a  small  one, 
through  the  prompt  and  vigilant  attention 
given  to  all  reports  turned  in  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  and  its  humane  otficers, 
much  good  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
a  general  way  to  create  a  wholesome  respect 
for  The  Elgin  Humane  Society  and  to  check 
lawlessness. 

An  interesting  report  from  Mr.  C.  S. 
Tisdale,  President,  Chicago  Heights 
Society,  was  read.  Unfortunately  this 
was  lost  and  cannot  be  published. 

Mrs.  Howland  G.  Hamlin,  Special 
Humane  Agent  for  Shelby  County, 
Illinois,  sent  a  report  of  the  work  in 
Shelby  County,  Illinois,  as  follows  : 

"There  is  little  that  the  public  sees  of 
my  work,  yet  I  feel  that  I  have  been  laying 
a  foundation,  which  I  think  is  built  on  the 
rock.  I  have  been  buying  literature — hun- 
dreds of  leaflets  at  my  own  expense — on  the 
r-are  of  horses,  the  over  check,  the  care  of 
animals,  birds,  cats  and  other  creatures.  I 
have  sent  hundreds  of  the  "Horse's 
Prayer"  and  Senator  Vest's  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  dog.  I  have  formed  a  Band 
of  Mercy  of  eighty-eight  members  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School,  and  I 
liope  to  form  another  soon.  I  have  tried  to 
ilo  this  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  Dr.  Norton  Biggs,  who  has 
shown  practical  interest  in  the  humane 
cause  and  willingness  to  help.  He  set  apart, 
last  year,  a  special  mercy  day,  with  services 
for  the  old  and  young,  and  will  observe  the 
same  service  this  year.  I  have  given  a 
<lozen  warnings  to  drivers.  I  have  a  case 
now  of  an  over-driven  delivery  horse.  We 
have  a  special  delivery  system,  where  three 
teams  deliver  all  the  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion for  the  town  of  four  thousand,  two  mule 
teams  and  a  single  liorse.  I  do  not  see  much 
of  the  mules,  but  I  am  confident  they  are 
worked  m.ore  than  they  should  be,  for  they 
are  always  in  the  sun,  stopped  with  a  jerk. 
:ind  started  under  the  whip.     The  manner  of 


driving  is  enough  to  break  them  down.  The 
horse  is  in  my  district.  I  talked  and 
pleaded  for  it  and  sent  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture. Yesterday  I  told  the  driver,  who  is 
humane,  that  the  horse  must  have  rest  and 
another  horse  given  him  during  the  hot 
weather.  He  said  he  had  asked  for  it,  but 
the  owners  had  not  said  they  would  give  it. 
When  the  horse  stops  it  'blows';  that  is 
ivhat  farmers  call  it." 

A  report  of  work  of  the  Edwards- 
ville  (Illinois)  Branch  Society  and  an 
address  on  ''Humane  Work"  were 
made  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  L.  Hadley,  but 
unfortunately  no  copy  of  either  report 
or  speech  was  procurable  for  publi- 
cation. 

Mr.  John  U.  Uzzel,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Madison  County,  fol- 
lowed on  the  program  with  an  extem- 
poraneous address  on  Humane  Educa- 
tion in  our  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Uzell  was  full  of  praise  for  the 
Illinois  Humane  Education  Law,  and 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Illinoisans  to 
see  that  it  is  properly  enforced. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing  of  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  "Mine  Mules"  and  quoted  the 
following  special  rules  and  suggestions 
that  have  recently  been  recommended 
jointly  by  Mr.  Edward  G.  Fairholme 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Mines,  for  adoption  in  all  mines,  pro- 
viding for  the  proper  shoeing,  groom- 
ing, harnessing,  feeding,  watering  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  hours  of 
labor;  proper  veterinary  attention; 
the  return  to  the  surface,  when  deemed 
expedient,  of  any  animal  being  either 
too  young  or  old,  suffering  from  blind- 
ness, illness,  accident  or  any  disabil- 
ity— and  for  the  general  efficient  and 
humane  care  of  all  animals  employed 
in  all  mines. 

The  Society,  in  the  evidence  of  its  Secre- 
tary, tlierefore  urged  that  (1)  inspectors  of 
the  R.  S.  P.  C.  A.,  with  a  special  knowledge 
of  mining  work,  be  given  authority  to  enter 
mines  by  legislative  enactment,  or  under 
Section  39  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
animals  employed  therein,  and  of  enforcing 
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tlio  jiroper  and  Imniiuie  treatment  of  such 
iminials.  (2)  That  every  animal  taken  into 
a  mine  shall  he  rej>istere(l  and  allotted  a 
numl)(>r,  such  number,  stamped  on  a  metal 
disc,  to  be  securely  attached  to  the  working 
and  staltle  lieailgear,  and  also  displayed  in 
the  stall  occupied  by  each  animal;  the  reg- 
ister to  be  open  to  the  inspector,  and  to 
contain  a  short  history  of  each  animal's  life 
underground.  (3)  That  uniform  special 
lules  on  the  lines  of  those  mentionei^i  in 
' '  The  Treatment  of  Pit  Ponies, ' '  by  A.  H. 
Stokes,  formerly  one  of  H.  M.  chief  in- 
spectors of  mines,  be  established  in  all 
mines,  as  well  as  rules  providing  for  the 
proper  sfabling,  shoeing,  grooming,  harness- 
ing, feeding  and  watering  before,  during 
and  after  the  hours  of  labor;  the  calling 
of  veterinary  attention  wlien  necessary;  the 
return  to  the  surface  when  deemed  expedient 
of  any  animal  owing  to  immature  or  old 
age,  blindness,  illness,  accident,  or  other 
cause  whatever,  and  generally  for  the  effi- 
cient and  humane  care  of  animals  employed 
in  mines. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  R.  S.  P.  C.  A.  that  the  special 
rules  referred  to  above  (the  additions  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  are  here  jirinted  in 
italics)  should  be  made  compulsory,  so  that 
all  mines  should  be  brought  up  to  the  same 
standard. 

1.  "Every  horsekeeper,  wJio  sliitU  be  .sole- 
ly responsible  for  the  issue  of  ponies  to 
drivers,  shall  see  that  no  animal  under  his 
care  is  allowed  to  work  while  in  an  unfit 
state,  and  shall  report  to  the  manager,  un- 
der-manager,  or  deputy  any  injury  received 
by  any  animal,  and  shall  in  addition  make 
(III  entry  of  the  occurre^ice  and  its  cause,  if 
possible,  en  the  animal's  time-sheet. 

2.  "Every  horsekeeper  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  seeing  that  each  animal  under  his 
rare  is  provided  while  at  work  with  properly 
fitting  harness,  which  shall  be  kept  clean 
II ltd  in  good  repair,  and  in  addition  with  a 
scalp  cap  for  the  -protection  of  the  head  and 
eyes,  and  shall  also  keep  a  daily  time-sheet 
for  every  animal  binder  his  charge,  showing 
the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  the  amount 
of  subsequent  rest  allowed,  such  time-sheets 
to  he  counter-signed  by  the  manager,  or  Ms 
representative,  and  open  to  the  examination 
of  the  inspector. 

3.  "Every  person  in  charge  of  any  ani- 
mal shall  report  immediately  to  the  horse- 
keeper,  or  deputy,  any  injury  received  by 
such  animal  while  in  his  charge. 

4.  ' '  Every  person  in  charge  of  any  ani- 
mal shall  report  to  the  manager,  under- 
manager,  or  deputy,  in  case  he  finds  such 
animal  cannot  pass  along  any  road  without 
rubbing  against  the  roof  or  timbering. 


-■).  ' '  Kvery  horsedriver  shall  carefully 
convey  his  tubs  and  use  sprags,  lockers,  or 
other  means  of  scotching  the  tubs,  when 
necessary. 

(5.  ' '  Every  person  who  shall  observe  or 
l)ecome  aware  of  any  breach  of  discipline, 
or  of  the  act  or  special  rules,  shall,  as  soon 
as  possible,  report  such  breach  to  the  man- 
ager, under-manager,  horsekeeper,  or 
deputy. ' ' 

Mr.  C.  VV.  Lillie,  of  Ea.st  St.  Louis, 
tlieii  read  the  following-  paper: 

DIFFICULTIES    IN   HUMANE    SOCIETY 
WORK 

There  are  few  persons  not  directly  cou- 
}iected  with  the  work  of  humane  societies 
who  know  how  many  obstacles  present  them- 
selves to  limit  the  activities  of  humane  per- 
sons in  their  efforts  for  the  good  of  de- 
pendent  children. 

Aside  from  the  purely  legal  questions,  or 
technical  points  of  law,  so  strenuously  en- 
forced by  judges  and  pnblic  prosecutors,  and 
which  fall  so  far  short  of  the  ideal  wdien 
dealing  with  the  child,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  factors  to  be  considered  as  offer- 
ing difficult  and  unsolvable  problems;  and 
which  prevent  the  humane  officer  from  alle- 
viating the  ills  to  which  many  children  are 
subjected. 

There  are  several  classes  of  cases  in 
which  this  condition  is  to  be  found.  First 
there  is  the  family  where  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  children  are  neglected;  where  they  have 
but  little  of  the  comforts  of  a  home,  and 
where  there  is  an  absolute  neglect  to  pro- 
vide such  comforts  as  they  require,  tliough 
the  parents  are  both  living  and  apparently 
in  good  health.  In  these  cases  an  investiga- 
tion is  jnade  at  the  request  of  a  neighbor, 
indignant  at  the  palpable  neglect,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  fathei'  works  for  the  most 
part  of  the  time,  but  that  the  proceeds  of 
his  labor  do  not  reach  the  family,  but  are 
squandered  in  the  saloon  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, where  his  credit  is  good  from  one  pay 
day  to  the  next,  and  that  he  cannot  get  a 
box  of  matches  from  a  grocer,  so  that  while 
he  can  get  all  the  liquor  he  may  wish,  and 
may  treat  all  the  loafers  with  whom  he 
associates,  as  often  as  he  wishes,  his  family 
can  not  get  enough  food  to  keep  them  from 
hunger.  This  is  no  fancy  picture ;  many 
examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  every 
city.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  Humane 
Society  is  almost  powerless.  True  they  may 
have  the  man  arrested  for  neglect  of  his 
family,  but  there  is  little  prospect  of  mak- 
ing a  case  against  him.  Too  often  the 
neglected  wife  will  appear  in  court  and  de- 
clare that  her  husband  is  one  of  the  kindest 
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meu  iu  the  Avorld ;  that  he  works  all  he  is 
able,  and  that  though  he  does  drink  at  times 
he  still  is  able  to  provide  for  his  family; 
that  the  whole  trouble  is  that  the  neighbors 
are  not  friendly  and  have  been  trying  to 
make  trouble  for  them ;  that  they  are  going 
to  move  away  from  that  ])lace,  and  that  if 
they  are  let  alone  they  will  get  along.  The 
courts  invariably  take  the  woman's  word 
for  the  truth,  and  the  man  is  discharged. 
True,  some  of  these  conditions  are  bettered 
by  a  simple  warning  that  action  will  be 
taken  if  the  neglect  is  continued,  but  there 
yet  remains  enough  of  privation  and  dis- 
tress to  cause  the  humane  and  industrious 
neighbor  a  good  deal  of  unrest. 

A  second  class  of  cases  is  found  where 
the  father  is  dead,  or  has  abandoned  his 
family,  and  where  the  mother,  wholly'  mis- 
taken in  what  constitutes  her  duty  to  her 
family,  undertakes  to  ' '  keep  the  family  to- 
gether" in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  un- 
able to  provide  them  with  the  barest  neces- 
sities and  must  appeal  to  the  county  for  aid, 
or  to  a  provident  society,  or  to  both,  as  well 
as  to  others  who  may  be  charitable;  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  a  long-drawn-out 
course  of  dependence,  in  which  the  children 
lose  their  desire  for  independence  and 
readily  drift  into  the  habit  of  looking  for 
support  from  a  generous  })ublic,  while  the 
mother  undermines  her  own  health  and  dies 
prenmturely  or  falls  into  a  state  of  utter 
lielplessness ;  or  she  may,  by  marrying  in 
order  to  provide  a  home,  bring  to  her  chil- 
dren a  stepfather  who,  sooni-r  or  later,  drives 
them  from  the  miserable  home  she  has  pro 
vided.  Or  she  may  take  another  course, 
instead  of  marrying,  and  drift  down  with 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  under-world, 
and  directly  lead  tliem  into  the  same  course 
of  life.  This  also  is  not  a  mere  probability, 
but  a  well-established  fact  in  the  class  of 
cases  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
cities.  Here  we  would  find  the  healtl'.ful 
influence  of  charitable  women  would  greatly 
aid  us  could  we  enlist  their  active  coopera- 
tion at  an  early  period.  It  takes  more  than 
the  mere  presentatiori  of  the  true  facts  as 
they  appear  to  us  to  convince  tlie  misguided 
mothers. 

There  is  still  anotliei-  class,  in  which  we 
are  helpless,  or  nearly  so.  and  in  which  tliere 
should  be  some  better  plan  tlmn  we  have 
been  alile  to  adopt.  This  is  tlie  case  where 
the  mother  dies  and  leaves  three  or  ioui 
small  children,  one  probal)ly  a  twelve-year-old 
girl,  and  the  father  decides  to  continue  the 
housekeeping  with  the  children,  the  girl  do- 
ing the  work  of  caring  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren and  doing  much  of  the  home  work  as 
she  is  able.  Here  again  the  children  are 
not  provided  with  the  care  to  ^liicli  they  are 


entitled;  but  the  Humane  Society  is  not  per- 
mitted to  interfere.  Or,  as  in  some  cases 
the  father  hires  some  woman  to  come  and 
keep  house  for  him  and  conditions  grow 
worse;  vice  is  added  to  the  neglect,  and  the 
children  drift  into  a  state  from  which  there 
is  but  little  hope  for  reformation.  The  law 
is  powerless  to  interfere  as  long  as  there  is 
a  semblance  of  integrity  maintained,  for  the 
reason  that  while  there  is  every  indication 
of  violation  of  the  civil  code  all  competent 
witnesses  are  interested  parties.  Here  onl.-* 
a  popular  disapproval  of  conditions  will  pro 
duce  results;  and  too  often  the  results  are 
only  to  cause  the  parties  to  remove  to  some 
new  location. 

We  have  lately  found  one  case  where  the 
father  and  mother  had  sex)arated,  both  liv- 
ing in  the  city  and  neither  doing  anything 
for  the  two  little  girls,  one  seven  and  the 
other  four  years  of  age,  they  being  left  in 
the  care  of  the  paternal  grandmother,  a 
kind-hearted  but  very  old  and  almost  desti- 
tute woman,  dependent  upon  a  small  jien- 
sion  for  her  own  subsistence.  Neither 
l^arent  was  willing  to  relincjuish  parental 
claims  on  the  children  until  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  Humane  Society.  The  county  judge, 
at  the  request  of  the  Society,  jilaced  the 
children  in  the  custody  of  the  grandmother 
upon  her  promise  to  permit  the  Society  to 
provide  homes  for  them ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  children  the  old  woman  has  so  far 
refused  to  give  them  up,  though  keeping 
them  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  prospects  for 
the  children  as  well  as  of  comfort  for  her- 
self. Until  it  can  be  clearly  shown  by  com- 
petent witnesses  that  the  children  are 
neglected  this  condition  must  prevail. 

Probably  not  less  distressing  are  some  of 
the  cases  of  remarrying,  either  by  the  father 
or  the  mother.  We  have  had  appeals  on  be- 
half of  children  where  there  was  no  other 
excuse  for  the  conditions  found  to  exist 
than  that  of  the  "stepmother."  or  "step- 
father," and  nothing  could  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  readily  apparent  neglect,  and  often 
actual  abuse,  to  which  children  were  sub- 
jected, one  ijarent  being  alive  and  appar- 
ently doing  everything  demantled.  This 
"ajvparent"  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
child  l)eing  but  a  pretense,  the  actual  condi- 
tions being  under  the  control  of  the  un- 
natural parent,  and  the  child  subjected  to 
such  indignities  as  this  ])erson  sees  fit  to  in- 
flict. In  these  cases  the  "law"  will  not 
permit  interference  as  long  as  the  legal  cus- 
todians do  not  publicly  beat  the  child,  a 
fault  they  are  careful  to  avoid,  so  that  evi- 
dence of  cruelty  is  not  procurable,  though 
there  is  often  abundant  "circumstantial 
evidence ' '  of  such  cruelty.  Stripes  on  the 
body  of  the  child  are  sometimes  found,  but 
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it  is  seldom  tluit  tliese  c;iu  be  directly  trace- 
able to  the  right  cause.  The  evidence  of  a 
child  is  not  good  in  courts  of  law. 

I  have  said  that  the  law  is  not  usually 
adapted  to  the  child.  It  usually  assumes 
that  persons  brought  before  the  courts  are 
criminals,  and  that  some  form  of  punishment 
must  be  meted  out  to  them.  The  law  is  too 
strictly  formal  to  deal  with  the  child  ques- 
tion. It  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
"Human  element";  it  is  a  mere  machine. 
Children  are  intensely  human,  and  can  be 
best  served  by  those  who  recognize  the 
human  as  well  as  the  legal  aspect  of  a  situa- 
tion. Judges  of  our  courts  are  slow  to  break 
away  from  the  old  idea  that  every  violation 
of  law  must  be  punished  by  a  suitable 
penalty;  that  if  we  begin  the  punishment 
early  we  can  make  a  complete  renovation  of 
character;  can  make  a  good  citizen  of  very 
itnpromising  material.  No  error  could  be 
more  grave;  more  capable  of  doing  harm. 

Judge  Lindsay,  of  Denver,  and  a  few 
others  in  the  United  States,  now  recognize 
the  fault  of  the  old  system,  and  from  this 
we  hope  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
dealing  \\\i\\  children  and  youths. 

There  is  another  factor  with  which 
humane  oificers  must  deal,  and  which  often 
presents  difficulties  which  are  insurmount- 
able. I  refer  to  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
some  judges.  We  have  found  that  when  we 
are  presenting  cases  in  the  county  court 
our  principal  witnesses  are  treated  almost 
as  badly  as  if  they  were  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  this 
is  not  found,  to  be  the  case  in  every  county 
in  the  state,  but  there  have  been  times  when 
we  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  bring  cases 
before  our  court,  and  have  delayed  until  the 
last  moment  taking  any  action  for  this  very 
reason.  We  have  presented  cases  in  the 
court  at  the  time  set  by  the  judge,  and  have 
appeared  with  as  many  as  eleven  witnesses, 
and  been  informed  that  we  would  have  to 
wait  until  another  day;  apparently  at  the 
mere  whim  of  the  judge.  We  have  had  a 
case  in  which  the  mother  of  a  child  was 
known  to  be  dead,  and  where  the  father  was 
as  far  away  as  Washington,  and  had  taken 
no  interest  in  his  child  for  tive  years,  and 
still  the  judge  would  make  no  order  in  the 
case  until  the  consent  of  the  father  was 
obtained;  and  as  the  address  of  the  father 
was  not  known  the  matter  was  left  in  its 
former  state,  the  child,  a  boy  of  about  eight 
years,  being  a  drudge  for  a  cruel  and  heart- 
less rag  and  iron  dealer. 

Once  when  our  executive  officer  insisted 
that  he  was  present  on  the  order  of  the 
judge  to  prosecute  a  case  in  which  two  chil- 
dren were  involved  he  was  ordered  out  with 


a  threat  that  he  would  be  lined  for  contempt 
if  he  insisted  on  a  hearing. 

From  repeated  repulses  when  attempting 
to  secure  justice  to  the  children  through  the 
courts,  and  from  a  careful  study  of  the  laws 
relating  to  these  dependents,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  modifications  of 
law  should  be  made  to  adapt  them  to  the 
needs  of  that  class  of  dependents,  and  that 
this  is  a  field  for  more  intelligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  humanitarian.  True,  the 
recent  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  juvenile  courts  in  cities  of 
50,000  inhabitants  may  bring  relief  from 
some  of  these  conditions,  btit  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  enact  special  laws  bearing  upon 
this  stibject.  One  which  seems  to  me  shotild 
be  made  is  a  law  which  will  i^ermit  the  state 
to  step  in  and  take  the  children  from  any 
family  when  it  is  shown  that  the  parents 
are  notorious  drunkards,  or  when  from  any 
other  good  cause  they  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  rear  them  in  a  manner  to  make  good 
citizens.  Such  children  should  be  taken 
over  as  wards  of  the  state,  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  given  a  chance  to 
become  useful  citizens  instead  of  drunkards 
and  criminals  of  the  lowest  type,  as  so  many 
do  who  are  reared  in  such  environment  as  is 
provided  by  parents  of  this  class.  Laws  of 
this  character  would  tend  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  and  the  number  of  crimes 
in  every  community.  The  state  assumes  the 
right  to  protect  itself  from  certain  classes 
of  ' '  undesirable  citizens, ' '  and  no  more 
effective  method  could  be  devised  than  to 
prevent  the  rearing  of  children  in  an  at- 
mosphere which  only  tends  to  encourage 
crime. 

A  presentation  of  this  matter  by  those  in- 
terested in  this  work  will  finally  result  in 
a  radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  state 
toward  its  dependent  and  semi-dependent 
children. 

As  to  difficulties  met  in  defending  animals 
from  cruelty  we  are  all  familiar  with  them; 
the  usual  cruelties,  such  as  beating,  hard 
driving,  overloading,  are  too  often  reported 
from  points  far  remote  from  the  office,  and 
are  all  things  of  the  past  when  the  officer 
reaches  the  ground.  Witnesses  are  diffident 
about  even  giving  information  directly  to 
the  officer,  though  over  the  telephone  are 
very  ready  to  express  their  indignation  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  as  to  going  to 
court,  they  are  seldom  willing  to  go  and 
testify  to  what  they  have  seen.  And  even 
when  the  witnesses  are  secured,  often  at 
great  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them,  the  lawyer  for  the  defendant  asks 
for  a  change  of  venue,  or  for  a  continuance, 
sometimes  both,  and  the  witnesses  must  be 
again  brought  into  court.     Here  we  find  the 
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lawyer  has  deniauded  a  jury  and  one  of  his 
own  choice  is  secured — and  the  jury  decides 
for  the  defendant,  * '  a  poor  man  who  is  be- 
ing persecuted  by  the  vindictive  hmnane 
officer. ' ' 

From  wliat  we  have  here  written  you  are 
not  to  conclude  that  our  Society  has  done 
no  good  since  its  organization,  but  only  that 
the  good  might  have  been  much  greater  if 
the  obstacles  had  not  been  so  great  if  some 
of  the  laws  were  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present-day  conditions  instead 
of  the  remote  past. 

From  our  annual  report  we  find  that  there 
have  been  36  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  re- 
ported, involving  102  children. 

We  have  had  five  legally  adopted. 

Have  placed  in  homes,  but  having  legal 
adoptions  delayed,  nine,  and  have  placed 
four  in  permanent  homes  but  not  legally 
adopted  by  those  caring  for  them.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  these  will  later  be 
adopted. 

Fifteen  cases  passed  through  tiie  county 
court. 

Nineteen  cases  have  been  prosecuted. 

Seven  families  have  been  warned  and  have 
moditied  their  treatment  of  the  children,  thus 
avoiding  prosecution. 

Thirty-seven  families  ha\e  been  assisted 
to  place  children  in  school,  and  work  pro- 
vided for  parents  where  children  would 
otherwise  have  suffered  from  want. 

The  total  number  of  persons  involved  in 
the  various  events  in  which  children  have 
been  directly  aided  is  340. 

Mr.  Fay  Lewis,  Superintendent  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Winnebago  County 
Humane  Society,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  sent  a  brief  paper  on 
"County  Jails  and  their  Relation  to 
Humane  Societies." 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  jail  reform 
should  constitute  an  important  part  of 
humane  society  work.  Among  other 
things  he  said : 

The  county  jail  is  one  of  the  great  funda- 
mental wrongs.  Cruelty  to  animals  is  not 
a  fundamental  wrong,  but  finds  its  origin 
in  ignorance  and  in  many  of  the  great 
social  and  economic  maladjustments  that 
society  will  have  to  right  before  ])eople  will 
be  kind.  But  to  refer  to  the  jail  itself: 
I  would  have  quoted  Dr.  Wines,  who  recently 
characterized  the  average  county  or  munici- 
pal jail  in  this  county  as  a  school  of  crime, 
a  cesspool  of  moral  contagion,  a  propagating 
house  of  criminality,  a  feeder  for  the  peni- 
tentiary, a  public  nuisance  and  a  disgrace 
to  modern  civilization. ' ' 


The  talk  on  "Humane  Activities  in 
Illinois"  by  Mr.  George  A.  H.  Scott, 
Secretary  and  Counsel  for  the  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  had  to  be  omitted, 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  program 
and  time  consmued  in  discussion.  This 
is  matter  for  regret. 

After  reports  of  committees  had 
been  made,  the  convention  adopted  the 
following 

RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas  the  convention  learns  with  ex- 
treme sorrow  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr. 
Hanna  of  Peoria,  for  many  years  an  active 
worker  and  friend.  Therefore  be  it  rfe- 
solved  that  the  convention  extend  to  Mr. 
Hanna  and  his  family  its  sympathy  and 
hope  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Whereas  Mr.  E.  D.  Whitehead,  for  many 
years  an  active  humane  worker  as  agent 
of  the  Wisconsin  Humane  Society  and 
later  of  the  Badger  State  Humane  Society 
of  Wisconsin,  died  on  Wednesday,  .Tune  3, 
A.  D.  1911.  Therefore  be  it  resalved  that 
we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  de<"eased  our 
sincere  sympathy. 

Whereas  it  has  been  customary'  to  ship 
young  calves  from  three  to  five  years  old 
in  double  decked  cars:  and  whereas  it  is 
difficult  to  unload  these  calves  from  the 
upper  deck  of  the  car;  and  the  calves  are 
frequently  injured  and  suffer  in  the  process 
of  unloading — Therefore  be  it  resolved  that 
we  seek  to  procure  some  means  either 
legislative  or  otherwise  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice. 

Whereas  we  delegates  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  President  and  Officers 
of  the  Alton  Branch  Society,  including  a 
luncheon  and  sjtlendid  automobile  ride 
around  this  beautiful  city — Therefore  be 
it  resolved  that  the  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  delegates  here  present  be  voted 
unanimously,  to  the  Alton  Society  for  the 
generous  hospitality  of  its  officers.  Re- 
solved that  the  thanks  of  this  convention 
be  given  to  all  those  who  have  prepared 
papers  and  taken  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  by  making  reports  o^ 
w^ork,  or  attending  in  })erson  ami  partici- 
[)atiug  in  the  discussions. 

The  remaining  guests  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  at  dinner  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  IL  W.  Schweppe  at  their  beauti- 
ful home  situated  high  on  the  blufif, 
over](^( iking  the  Mississippi. 
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RECENT  FOUNTAIN   WORK 

The  installation  of  public  drinking 
fountains^,  always  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  Society's  practical  relief 
work,  is  a  particularly  refreshing 
thing  to  consider  in  the  heat  of  a 
July  sun. 

There  is  no  more  potent  humane 
agent  than  the  public  drinking  foun- 
tain (for  man  and  beast)  dispensing 
continuous  comfort  and  relief.  For 
over  forty  years  this  Society  has  been 
working  and  interesting  others  to 
work  for  the  establishment  of  such 
agencies  on  cnu"  city  streets  and 
country  roads. 

It  has  always  advocated  the  erection 
•of  simple,  serviceable  and  economical 
fountains  and  plent}'  of  them.  After 
much  experimentation  with  various 
designs  one  was  finally  evolved  that 
combined  the  best  points  of  all  the 
rest.  This  was  adopted  by  the  Society 
and  has  stood  the  practical  test  of 
years  of  constant  usage.  Fifty-seven 
of  these  fountains  have  Ijeen  erected 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  and  are 
in  operation  at  the  present  time,  and 
many  more  of  this  pattern  are  doing- 
daily  service  in  other  cities  nf  this  and 
other  states. 

That  the  fountain  idea  is  springing 
up  in  popular  favor  is  evidenced  in 
the  practical  interest  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  fountain  work  during  the 
past  two  months. 

On  Alay  23rd  last,  the  Societ\ 
placed  a  new  fountain  at  Washington 
Square,  to  replace  one  that  had  liter- 
ally been  worn  out  in  l(Mig  and  faith- 
ful service. 

On  May  27th,  a  fountain  was 
shipped  to  106th  Street  and  Torrence 
Avenue,  and  erected  on  June  20th. 
The  desire  for  this  fountain  originated 
with  the  South  Deering  Women's 
Club  and  the  request  came  to  the  So- 
ciety through  Mr.  A\'.  J.  Galligan. 
Stiperintendent  of  8th  Ward  in  South 
Chicago,    who    is    gratefullv    remem- 


bered for  his  pioneer  work  in  that 
locality  in  establishing  the  fountain 
that  stands  at  the  intersection  of  South 
Chicago  Avenue,  Commercial  Avenue 
and  93rd  Street,  which  has  been  in 
daily  use  since  its  erection  July  20th, 
1909. 

The  site  of  the  Torrence  Avenue 
and  130th  Street  fountain  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  one,  as  130th  Street  is 
the  direct  route  to  Hegewisch,  Ham- 
mond and  several  Indiana  towns, 
which  naturally  makes  it  a  line  of 
heav}'  traffic.  This  fountain  was  do- 
nated by  The  Illinois  Humane  Society, 
and  the  plumbing,  vault,  and  use  of 
water  by  Mr.  Calligan  and  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Dedicatory  services  in  celebration  of 
the  turning  on  of  the  water  were  held 
on  June  6th,  and  representatives  of 
the  South  Deering  Women's  Club  and 
the  South  Neighborhood  Center,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  (ialligan  of  South  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  (ieorge  A.  H.  Scott,  Secre- 
tary and  Counsel  for  The  Illinois 
Humane  Society,  officiated. 

During  the  month  of  June,  twenty- 
eight  fountains  maintained  by  the  So- 
ciet\-  were  freshly  painted. 

A  fountain  at  Ravenswood  was  re- 
paired and  repainted  and  "opened  for 
business"  on  Jime  8th. 

( )n  June  loth.  a  fountain  was 
shipped  to  Mr.  Cerrit  Pon  of  West 
I'ullman,  the  ])urchase  of  the  Alger- 
neen  Xederlandsch  X'erbond — a  Nor- 
wegian Societw  The  fountain  has 
since  been  erected  and  put  in  opera- 
tion, tt)  the  expressed  satisfaction  of 
the  neighb(irhood  at  103rd  Street  and 
Michigan  Avenue. 

June  17th,  the  broken  iron  bowl  of 
the  big  ft)untain  erected  in  1909  by 
this  Society  under  the  elevated  struc- 
ture at  Market  and  Madison  Streets, 
was  replaced  by  a  new  bowl  and  the 
water  again  turned  on. 

As  this  fountain  accommodates 
eieht   horses   at   a    time,   in   a   district 
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where  traffic  is  constant  antl  con- 
gested, it  was  a  sad  day  for  the  horses 
when  the  fountain  was  demolished  by 
a  careless  teamster  who  allowed  the 
poles  of  a  three-horse  was;on  to  ram 
into  its  side  with  ^reat  force ;  and  a 
glad  one  when  the  Society  rej^laced 
the  broken  bowl  with  a  new  one  of  the 
same  size,  and  started  the  flow  of 
water  again. 

Another  foinitain  was  erected  at 
85th  Street  and  Buffalo  Avenue.  Miss 
Eva  Anderson,  in  charge  of  the  Visit- 
ing Nurses  in  South  Chicago,  first  no- 
ticed the  great  need  for  it  when 
making  her  professional  rounds  in 
that  congested  district,  where  living- 
conditions  are  bad  and  the  death  rate 
high.  She  felt  that  a  fountain  of  run- 
ning water  would  be  a  Godsend  to 
both  the  people  and  animals  of  the 
neighborhood.  She  communicated  her 
feeling  to  the  Humane  Society,  which 
agreed  to  donate  a  fountain.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Galligan  arranged  with  the  City 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  vault, 
plumbing,  and  use  of  water,  and  Miss 
Anderson  had  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction of  turning  on  the  water  at 
simple  dedicatory  exercises  held  on 
June  2 1  St. 

On  June  22nd,  a  fountain  was 
shipped  to  the  order  of  Mr.  C.  N. 
Jervitt,  to  Hammond,  Indiana,  where 
it  is  soon  to  be  erected. 

June  22nd  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  a  fountain  at  Forestville 
School,  45th  Street  and  St.  Lawrence 
Avenue.  A  street  fountain  was  not 
only  a  welcome  resident  in  this  district 
but  was  a  particularly  gracious  gift, 
coming  as  it  did  from  the  children  of 
eighth  grade. 

It  was  Miss  Florence  Holbrook, 
principal  of  the  school,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  the  older  children 
raise  the  money  and  do  the  necessary 
business  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
drinking  fountain,  as  a  practical  lesson 
in  civics  and  humane  education,  and  in 


no  happier  way  could  object  lessons  in 
civic  improvement  and  thought  for  the 
comfort  of  others  be  combined. 

The  history  of  the  undertaking  is 
best  told  in  the  words  of  Miss  Flo- 
rence Fisher,  a  pupil  of  Forestville,  as 
she  gave  it  before  a  delighted  throng 
of  schoolmates,  the  morning  of  the 
dedication : 

"Last  November,  the  pupils  of 
Forestville  gave  a  Thanksgiving  en- 
tertainment, and  decided  to  spend  the 
l)roceeds  in  the  erection  of  a  Hu- 
mane Fountain  near  the  school.  This 
fountain  has  been  difficult  to  get,  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  correspondence 
involved. 

Miss  Holbrook,  our  principal,  wrote 
first  to  Miss  Ruth  Ewing,  Editor  of 
the  Humane  Advocate,  next  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Streets,  asking  per- 
mission to  erect  a  fountain.  This  per- 
mission was  necessary,  because  of  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  streets  when 
work  horses,  drawing  heavy  loads, 
come  to  the  fountain  to  drink. 

Mr.  Shilling,  Chairman  of  Local 
Improvements,  was  the  next  link  in 
this  chain  of  correspondence.  All  of 
these  people  agreed  that  the  fountain 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  and  last  of  all, 
the  City  Council  gave  their  gracious 
permission  June  6th,  so  that  now  this 
fountain  stands  at  the  corner  of  45th 
Street  and  St.  Lawrence  Avenue,  giv- 
ing its  refreshing  waters  to  man, 
beast  and  bird. 

The  fountain  is  made  of  durable 
material,  and  is  low  enough  to  prevent 
the  large  tongues  of  heavy  wagons 
from  knocking  against  and  breaking  it. 

In  the  early  days,  the  Greeks  carved 
beautiful  fountains  of  marble,  which 
delighted  the  eye  by  their  beauty,  and 
the  ear  by  their  musical  sound.  But 
we  have  a  still  better  plan ;  we  want 
to  do  more  than  please  the  eye  and  ear. 
We  intend  to  help  man,  beast  and  bird 
by  sharing  with  them  all  the  foun- 
tain's clear,  cool  water." 
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At  the  invitation  of  Miss  Holbrook 
and  the  children,  Mr.  Walter  Butler, 
Vice  President  of  The  Illinois  Hu- 
mane Society,  and  Miss  Ruth  Ewing, 
one  of  its  directors,  were  present. 

Mr.  Butler  interested  the  children 
by  giving"  them  a  friendly  little  talk  of 
a  few  minutes,  which  was  as  follows : 
Miss  Holbrook,  the  teachers,  and  young  la- 
dies and  young   gentlemen   of  the  Forest 

villa  School : 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  plea.sure  to 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  dedication 
of  this  fountain.  Certainly  no  gi'eater 
blessing  for  tlie  same  amount  of  money  can 
be  given  than  by  the  ei'ection  of  a  fountain 
for  a  free  gift  of  cool,  clear,  pure  water 
to  men,  animals  and  birds. 

T  am  sure  Ave  were  all  greatly  delighted 
with  the  fine  opening  ad^lress  of  Miss 
Fisher.  It  gave  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  fountain,  of  the  unwearying 
work  expended  in  obtaining  it,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  suggestion  that  prompted  it. 

Your  principal,  Miss  Holbrook,  in  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  the  fountain,  has  started 
in  your  minds  a  train  of  humane  thought 
which  will  be  remembered  by  you  through 
your  lives.  The  influence  of  teachers  in 
the  way  of  suggestion  is  jierfeetly  in- 
valuable. Many  a  suggestion  has  been  the 
turning   point    in   a    child's   life. 

I  remember  to  this  day  a  suggestion  made 
to  me  by  a  lady  teacher  when  I  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  I  was  a  thousand 
miles  from  home  at  a  school  where  I  was 
supposed  to  be  getting  my  education,  but 
was  wasting  my  time.  My  teacher  one  day 
took  me  aside  and  said  to  me:  "You  were 
sent  here  to  study,  and  you  are  idling  away 
your  time ;  now  ti'y  to  do  good  work. ' ' 
She  seemed  to  take  me  "just  right,"  and 
from  that  day  T  tried  to  do  my  best  in  my 
studies.  That  was  fifty-five  years  ago,  bul 
I  cherish  to  this  day  with  reverence  and 
gratitude  the  name  of  that  young  lady. 

In  behalf  of  The  Illinois  Ilumane  Society, 
which  I  am  delegated  today  to  represent, 
and  in  behalf  of  every  living  being  that 
shall  hereafter  enjoy  the  water  flowing 
from  this  fountain,  I  tender  you  hearty 
thanks.  Water  is  perhaps  the  one  greatest 
thing  necessary  to  life.  In  fact  so  greatly 
is  its  value  recognized  that  it  is  used  as  an 
illustration  of  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
universe  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  about 
"the  river  of  the  water  of  life." 

May  you  all  drink  of  the  water  of  that 
river. 

Miss  Ewing  then  read  John  Green- 


leaf  Whittier's  little  known  poem, 
■'The  Captain's  Well,"  here  published 
in  full  in  response  to  requests  made 
for  copies  of  it  by  the  children. 

During  the  simple  ceremony  two 
horses  and  an  Italian  laborer  pushed 
their  way  up  to  the  running  fountain 
and  quietly  quenched  their  thirst  —  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  immediate 
need  which  could  not  wait  for  a  dedi- 
cation. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  WELL 

(The  story  of  the  shipwreck  of  Captain 
Valentine  Bagley,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
and  his  sufi:erings  in  the  desert,  has  been 
familiar  from  my  childhood.  It  has  been 
[lartially  told  in  the  singularly  beautiful 
lines  of  my  friend,  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 
ford,  on  tlie  occasion  of  a  public  celebra- 
tion at  the  NeTvijuryport  Library.  To  the 
charm  and  felicity  of  her  verse,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  nothing  can  be  added,  but  in  the 
following  ballad  I  have  endeavored  to  give 
1  fuller  detail  of  the  touching  incident 
upon  which  it  is  founded.) 

l'"'rom   pain  and  peril,  by  land  and    main, 
The   shipwrecked    sailor    came    back    again; 
And  like  one  from   the  dead,  the  threshold 

cross  'd 
Of   his  wondering  home,   that   had   mourned 

him   lost, 

Where  he  sat    once  more   with   his  kith  and 

kin, 
And    Avelcom»d    liis    neighbors    thronging   in. 

But   when   morning   came   he   called   for   his 

spade. 
■' '  I    must    pay    my    debt    to    the    Lord, ' '    he 

said. 

"Whv    dig    von    here?"    asked    the    passer- 

by; 
"Is  there  gold  or  silver  the  road  so  nigh?" 

"No,    friend,"    he   answered:    "but    under 

this  sod 
Is  the  blessed  water,  the  wine  of  God." 

"Water!  the  Powow  is  at  your  back, 
And   right   before   you  the   Merrimac, 

' '  And  look  you  up,  or  look  you  down. 
There's    a    well-s'weep     at     every    door    in 
town. ' ' 

"True,"   he   said,    "we   have   wells   of   our 

own; 
But  this  I  dig  for  the  Lord  alone." 

Said    the    other:      "This    soil    is    dry,    you 

know. 
1    doubt  if  a   sfuing  can  be  found  below; 
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"You  had   better  consult,  l)eforo  you  diy. 
Some   water-wit^'li,   with   a    hazel   t\viy. " 

"No,  wot  or  dry.   I  will  dig  it  here. 
Shallow  or  deep,  if  it  takes  a  year. 

"In    Itu'    Ai-ali   <lesert,    whore   shade    is    iioii,-. 
The    wateiless    land    of   sand    and    sun, 

"Tudor   the   pitiless,   brazen   sky 

\\y   burnino    tiiroat  as   the   sand    was   dry; 

' '  My  crazed  brain  listened  in   feVer  dreams 
For     splash     of     buckets     and      ripple     of 
streams ; 

"And  opening  my  eyes  to  the  bluidiiig 
glare, 

And  my  lips  to  the  breatli  of  the  blister- 
ing  air, 

"Tortured  alike  by   the  heavens  and  eartli, 
I  cursed,  like  Job,  the  daw  of  my  birth. 

"Then     something     tender,     and     sad.     and 

mild 
As     a     mother's     voice     to     lier    wandering 

child, 

"  Ivelniked     3ny     frenzy:     and,     Imwing     my 

head, 
I   prayed   as    I    never   liefore   had    prayed: 

' '  Pity  me,  God !   for   i  die  of  thirst ; 
Take  me  out  of  this  land  accurst; 

"And  if  ever   I  reach  my  home  again, 
Where   earth    has   springs,    and    the   sky    has 
rain, 

' '  T  will  dig  a  well  for  the  passers-by, 
And  none  shall   suffer  from  thirst  as  I. 

"1  saw,  as  I  prayed,  my  home  once  more. 
The  house,  the  barn,  the  elms  by  the  door. 

"The     grass-lined      road,      that      riverward 

wound. 
The     tall     slate     stones     of     the     burying- 

ground. 

"The   belfrv   and    steeple    du    mecting-houM' 

hill,  ■ 
The    brook    with     its    dnin.    ami     urav    yris* 

mill,  .     ^      . 

"And   I  knew    in  that  vision  beyond  the  sea. 
Tlie   \('ry   place   where  my  well  must   be. 

"God  heard  my  prayer  in  that  evil  day: 
He  led   my  feet  in  their  homeward   way 

"From    false   mirage  and    dried-nji   well, 
And   the  hot  sand   storms   (if  a    land   of  hell, 

"Till    i   saw    at    last   through    the    roat-hill's 

gap, 
A    city   held    in    its  stony   lap, 


"  Tlie    nu)sques    and    the    domes    of   scorched 

Muscat, 
And   Tuy   heart  leaped  up  with  joy  thereat; 

' '  For  tiiere  was  a  ship  at  anchor  lying, 
.A   Christian   flag   at  its  mast-head   flying, 

"And   sweetest    of    sounds   to    my    homesick 

ear 
Was  my  native  tongue  in  the  sailor's  cheer. 

"Now    the    T.,ord    be    thanked,    I    am    back 

again. 
Where  earth  has  springs,  and  the  skies  have* 

rain, 

"And  the  well  I  promised  by  Oman's  Sea, 
1    am   digging  for  him  in   Amesbury. " 

His  kindred   wept,  and  his  neighbors   said: 
' '  The  poor  old  captain  is  out  of  his  head, ' ' 

But  from  morn  to  noon,  and  from   noon  to 

night, 
He     toiled     at     Ins     task     with     main     ami 

might ; 

And  when  at  last,  from   the  loosened  earth. 
Under  his  S]iade  the  stream  gushed  forth. 

And    f.-ist    as   he   (daimed   to  his   deej)   well's 

brim. 
The   water  he  dug   for   followed  him, 

He    sliouted     for     joy :      ' '  1     have    kept     my 

word. 
And  here  is  tlie  well   1   pnnnised  tiie  Lord!" 

The    long    years    came    and    the    long    years 

went. 
And   he  s;tt   by   h.is   roadside   well  content ; 

He  watched  the  travellers,  heat-oppressed. 
Pause  by  the  way  to  drink  and  rest. 

And     the     sweltering     horses     dij),    as     they 

tlrank. 
Their   nostrils  deep    in   the   cool,  sweet   tank 

And  grateful  at  heart,  his  memory  w^ent 
Back  TO  that  waterless  Orient, 

Ami    the    blessed    answer    of    prayer,    which 

came 
To   the  (^arth   of   iron   and   sky  of  flame. 

And   when   a  wayfarer  weary  and  hot. 
Kejit  to  ihe  mid  road,  pausing  not 

For     the     well 's    refreshing,     he    shook     his 

head ; 
"He    don't    know    the    \alne    of    water,-''    he 

said  ; 

' '  Had  he  i)rayed  for  a  drop,  as  I  have  done, 
In  the   desert   circle  of  sand  and  sun, 

"He  would  drink  and  rest,  and  go  home  to 

tell 
That  God's  best  gift  is  the  wavside  well!  '' 
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THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY  FOUNTAINS  IN 
CHICAGO  AND  ELSEWHERE 

1145  IS.   Wabash  Avenue. 
Twelfth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Thirteenth  and  Lumber  Streets. 
Market  and  Madison  Streets. 
Market  and  Eandolph  Streets. 
Sherman  and  Van  Buren  Streets. 
County  Jail. 

SUl'TH    SlIiE. 

Fifteenth  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue   (two). 

Twentieth  and  Dearborn  Streets. 

Thirty-first  and  Wallace  Streets. 

Thirty-third  and  Wallace  Streets. 

Thirty-fifth    Street   and    Cottage   Grove   Avenue. 

Thirty-seventh    Street   and    Wentworth   Avenue. 

Thirty-eighth   Street   and   Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

Thirty-ninth  Street  and   Rhodes  Avenue. 

Forty-seventh  Street  and   Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

Forty-seventh  Street  and  Gross  Avenue. 

Fifty-third  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Fifty-fifth  Street  and  Lake  Avenue. 

Sixty-third   Street   and  Wentworth  Avenue. 

Sixty-third  Street  and  Greenwood  Avenue. 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Woodlawn  Avenue. 

Sixty-fourth  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Eailroad   Avenue    (Windsor  Park). 

Seventy-ninth  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Eighty-seventh  Street  and  Vincennes  Koad   (Gresham). 

One  Hundred  and  Third  and  Wallace  Streets   (Fernwood). 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street  and  [Michigan  Avenue   (Roseland). 

Eighty-fifth  Street  and  Buffalo  Avenue. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street  and   Torrence  Avenue. 

Forty-fifth  Street  and  St.  Lawrence  Avenue. 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue. 

Ninety-third  Street  and  South  Chicago  Avenue. 

W^EST    SIDE. 

Polk  Street  and  Center  Avenue. 

Polk  and  Lincoln  Streets. 

Sixteenth  and  Brown  Streets. 

Sixteenth  and  Eockwell  Streets. 

Ohio  and  Green  Streets. 

Noble   and   Cornelia   Streets. 

California  Avenue  and  Augusta   Street. 

No.  441  Noble  Street. 

North  and  Claremont  Avenues. 

li'ortieth  Avenue   (Bohemian  Cemetery). 

Sixty-ninth   and    Fullerton    Avenues. 

Garfield  Park. 

Lake   Street   and   Nortli   Park    Avenue    (Austin). 


NORTH    SIDE. 


No.  360  Wells  Street. 
Wells  and  Superior  Streets. 
Clark  Street  and  Belden  Avenue. 
Halsted  Street  and  Wavelaiid  Avenue. 
Evanston  Avenue  and  Montrose  Boulevard. 
Eavenswood  North-Westeru  Depot. 
Chicago  Avenue  Water  Works. 
Washington  Square. 
Belmont  Avenue  and  Osgood  Street. 
Webster  Avenue   and   Larrabee   Street. 
Eogers  Park   (Police  Station). 
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IX     OTHKU    PARTS    OF    THE    STATE    OF    ILLINOIS. 


Blue  Island   (three  fountains). 
Waukegan   (three  fountains). 
Elgin    (Three  fountains). 

San  Diego,  Cal.   (three  fountains) 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.   (six  fountains). 

Durand,  Wis.   (seven  fountains). 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hammond,  Ind.    (t^vo   fnnnt;iiiis). 

Komeo,  Mich. 

Vandergrift,  Pa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Highland  Park. 

Maywood   (two  fountains). 

Oregon. 

IN     OTHKR     STATES. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.   (twelve  fountains). 
Davenport,   Iowa. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Xorthrood,  Iowa. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
West  Allis,  Wis. 

Seattle,  Wash,    (three   fountains). 
Oakinont.    Pa. 

Oakland.  Cal.    (five   fountains). 
East   Chii-aun,    hid. 
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[WHY  MOSQUITOS  STING 

(A  Mohammedan  Legend.) 
When  Suleiman  the  Glorious   was  judge   of 

mortal  kind, 
The  frail  mosquitos  brought  to  him  a  charge 

against  the  wind: 
"O    mighty    king!     whene'er    we    hold    our 

harmless  dance,"  said  they, 
' '  The    wind    comes    down    from   Scanderoon 

and  sweeps  us  all  away !  ' ' 

Then  Suleiman  the  Glorious  gave  word  to 
sky  and  sea : 

"Oh,  bid  the  gipsy  wind  appear  to  contro- 
vert the  plea. ' ' 

Across  the  hills,  across  the  waves,  across  the 
deserts  blown. 

The  wind  came  down  from  Scanderoon  to 
plead  before  the  throne. 

The  wind  came  down  from  Scanderoon  and 
bent  the  cedar  mast; 

The  frail  mosquitos  whirled  away  like  chaff 
upon  the  blast. 

Again  they  strove  to  urge  their  suit  before 
the  palace  bar; 

Again  the  throng,  like  thistledown,  was  scat- 
tered wide  and  far. 

Once   more   to   mighty   Suleiman   they   plied 

the  gauzy  wing: 
''Behold,"  the  spiteful  chorus  jeered,  "the 

justice  of  the  king! 
The  Icing  of  men  protects  by  craft  the  wind 

who  grieves  us  sore; 
The  sons  of  men  shall  pay  the  fine — and  pay 

it  o  'er  and  0  'er. ' ' 

And    since    that    long-remembered    day,    the 

shrewd,  revengeful  elan 
With    treble   shrill   and   poisoned   drill    have 

wreaked  their  wrath  on  man. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


OUR  DEiT  TO  ANIMALS 

Humanity  has  every  reason  to  be 
'grateful  to  birds  and  animals.  They 
liave  taught  us  many  of  our  most  use- 
ful arts. 

It  was  the  beaver  that  showed  us 
the  possibilities  of  building  under 
water ;  the  bee  brought  us  the  con- 
ception of  regularity  in  building;  the 
spider  instructed  us  in  the  art  of  weav- 
ing and  suspending  a  net. 

Man  learned  how  to  build  ships 
from  the  fish ;  how  to  dig  holes  from 


the  badger ;  and  the  frog  gave  him 
his  first  swimming-lesson. 

Birds  are  the  oldest  masters  of 
basket-work.  It  was  a  little  bird  that 
taught  us  how  to  sew.  In  making  his 
nest,  he  carefully  sews  green  leaves 
together,  using  a  fibre  for  thread,  and 
his  shar]),  slender  bill  for  needle.  He 
is  called  the  tailor  bird.  Who  knows 
but  that  it  was  his  habit  of  lining 
his  nest  with  down  plucked  from  his 
own  breast  that  set  the  fashion  for 
feather  beds? 

Birds  have  suggested  the  idea  for 
many  an  invention.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
flight  of  l)irds  that  furnished  the  basic 
principle  for  the  fl}ing-machine. 

The  grouse  supplied  the  pattern  for 
snow-shoes,  by  means  of  which  peo- 
ple are  entabled  to  travel  for  many 
miles  on  the  crust  of  the  snow.  One 
day,  an  Indian  was  struggling  through 
the  snow  while  himting  for  game.  A 
great  bird  suddenly  swept  past  him, 
and  he  raised  his  bow  and  shot  it.  It 
was  a  ruffled  grouse.  The  Indian  ex- 
amined its  feet  which  were  broad  and 
flat  and  had  long,  horny  fringe  grow- 
ing about  each  toe.  The  next  day,  he 
saw  another  grouse,  but  this  time,  he 
did  not  kill  it.  Instead,  he  watched  to 
see  how  it  used  its  queer  feet.  He 
saw  that  it  walked  with  great  ease 
over  the  snow,  and  concluded  that  it 
was  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  feet 
that  enabled  it  to  do  so.  He  tlien 
made  a  large,  flat  shoe  for  h'mself, 
exactlx-  the  shape  of  the  bird's  foot. 


THE  LION  OF  ANDROCLES 

(  FUUx\l.)KI)      ri'(».\       HISTORICAL      I'WCT. ) 

'T  follow  my  master  most  willingly, 
for  how  could  I  be  ungrateful  to  one 
who  had  proven  himself  my  friend.  It 
happened  in  the  wilderness  once,  a 
long  time  ago.  I  had  run  a  long  thorn 
in  my  foot  and  was  limping  to  my  den, 
roaring  with  pain.     When  I   reached 
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the  den,  1  fuuiul  him  there,  cowerinj,^ 
in  ca  corner  and  tcarins^-  for  liis  hfe. 
So  I  kc;,)t  still,  and  tried  to  lay  my 
injured  ])a\v  on  his  lap.  lUil  when  1 
lifted  it,  he  shrank  hack,  deathly  white, 
for  he  suj^posed  1  was  going  to  crush 
him.  However,  when  he  found  that 
I  did  not  harm  him,  he  looked  at  me 
more  holdly,  and  discovered  the  thorn 
in  m\-  foot.  Then  he  understood  my 
wordless  plea,  and  ([uickly  and  skil- 
fully extracted  the  source  of  my  mis- 
ery. h\ill  of  joy  and  gratitude,  I 
licked   his  hand. 

"I  learned  that  he  was  a  slave  es- 
caping" from  a  hrutal  master,  and  that 
he  was  hiding  in  my  den.  The  next 
day.  when  I  went  out  on  a  foraging 
expedition,  I  carried  back  some  meat 
ior  my  friend.  In  this  v^^ay.  we  lived 
together  contentedly  for  many  weeks. 

"Then  one  day,  when  1  returned 
home,  T  saw  nn-  master  standing  in 
front  of  our  den,  his  stafif  in  his  hand. 
'Good-bye,  you  loyal,  grateful  animal!' 
he  said ;  'we  must  part  now,  for  I  am 
going  back  to  my  own  kind.'  And  so  he 
left  me.  I  was  not  to  remain  much 
longer,  however,  for  soon  after,  I  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Rome  for  the 
gladiatorial  combats. 

''At  last  one  day,  after  being  half 
starved  for  a  long  time,  I  was  released 
from  my  dungeon.  I  rushed  into  the 
arena,  mad  with  hunger,  and  made  for 
my  prey, — the  gladiator  who  was  to 
fight  me.  And  lo !  I  recognized  in 
him  my  former  deliverer ! 

"He  had  been  caught  and  sentenced 
to  death  in  a  combat  with  wild  beasts. 
Roaring  joyfully,  I  dropped  at  his  feet, 
looked  up  into  his  face  and  licked  his 
hands.  Recognizing  me  immediately, 
he  threw  his  arms  around  my  neck 
and  stroked  my  head. 

"Breathless,  the  audience  watched 
us.  And  when,  in  answer  to  their 
impetuous  desire,  my  master  related 
to  them  the  story  of  our   frienflship. 


they    were    greatly    tonchefl,    and    ajv 
plauded  warmly. 

"I'pon  general  demand,  my  mas- 
ter was  pardoned  and  I  was  presented 
to  him.  Xow,  we  wander  through  the 
world  together,  and  will  never  part 
again."  -Translation  from  the  (ierman. 


RECIPROCAL  KINDNESS 

Aiidrovles   t'r'nii  his  injured  IoimI,  in   dit'Mil 
Of  instant  death,  to  Libya's  desert  fled. 
Tired  Avith   his   toilsome  flight,  and  ])arched 

with    heat, 
hie  spied,  at  length,  a  cavern's  cool  retreat, 
(^nt    scarce    had    given    to    rest    his    weary 

frame 
When,  hngest  of  his  kind,  a  lion  came; 
He  roared,  approaching ;  but  the  savage  din 
To     [)laintive     murmuis     changed,     arrived 

within, 
And  with  expressive  looks  his  lifted  paw 
Presenting,    aid     implored     from     whom     he 

saw. 
The  fugitive,  through  terror  at  a  stana, 
Dared     not     awhile     afford     his     trembling 

liand. 
Hut  bolder  grown,  at   length  inherent  found 
A    i>ointed     thorn,    and    drew    it    froni    the 

wound. 
The  cure  was  wrought ;  he  wiped  tlie  sanious 

blood. 
And  firm  and  free  from  pain  the  lion  stood. 
Again  he  seeks  the  v^-ilds,  and  day  by  day 
Regales  his  inmate  with  the  parted  prey. 
Nor    he    disdains    the    dole,    though    un]ire- 

pared, 
Spread    on    the    ground,    and    with    a    lion 

shared. 
Hnt     th'is     to     live — still     lost — sequestered 

still- 
Scarce   seeineil   his  lord's   revenge  a   heavier 

ill. 
Home!       Native    home!       O    might    he    bu1 

repair !, 
He  must  —  he  will,  though  death  attends  him 

there. 
He  goes,  and  doomed  to  perish  on  the  sands 
(3f  the   full  theater,  unpitied  stands; 
When  lo!   tlie  self -same  lion  from  his  cage 
Flies  to  devour  him,  famished  into  rage. 
He   flies,   but   viewing  in   his  purposed  prey 
The  man,  his  healer,  pauses  on  his  way 
And,    softened    by    remembrance    into    sweet 
And    kind    coni{)osure,   crouches   at   his   feet. 

Mute  with  astonishment  th'  assembly  gaze. 
Hut   why,   ye   Romans?      Whence  your  mute 

amaze? 
.\11  this  is  natural;  nature  bade  him  rend 
An    enemy;    she    bids    him    spare    a    frieml. 
— William    Cowper. 
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THE  GREEN  TOAD 

0  little   Bufo    Viridis, 

I  'm  glad  I  eanie  this  way ! 

1  met  you   out  among  the  peas, 
riy-eatching,   yesterday, 

And  now  I  see  your  jeweled  head 
Down  in  the  big  cucumber  l)ed. 
Bufo  Viridis! 

A  little  cucumber  now  you  seem, 
Though  rather  short  and  fat; 

Such  vegetables  iu  a  dream 
I  once  was  staring  at, 

And  wondered  much  to  see  them  walk 

About,  and  to  each  other  talk, 
Bufo  Viridis! 

0   little   Bufo   Viridis, 

Pray  hop  about  and  show 
The  beetles,  moths,  and  yellow   bees, 

How  through  the  vines  you  go ! 
And  let  the  children  also   see 
How  fleet  of  foot  a  toad  can  be, 

Bufo  Viridis! 

— ^Mary  Grant  O'Rheridan. 


THE  FAITHFULNESS  OF  A  DOG 

A  Paris  contemporary  gives  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  dog's  fidelity 
near  Limoges. 

Two  little  girls,  one  a  mere  child  of 
four  and  the  other  ten  years  of  age,  got 
separated  and  the  younger  one  seemed 
to  be  lost.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  dog,  which  fortunately  followed  the 
younger  child  all  day,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning when  the  parents  had  given  up 
hope  of  finding  the  little  girl  she  was 
discovered  by  a  shepherd  in  a  field. 
She  had  gone  a  considerable  distance 
and  had  even  crossed  a  brook  on  a 
narrow  plank.  She  probably  even  fell 
into  the  water,  for  her  clothing  was 
soaked. 

But  the  faithful  dog  had  pulled  her 
out.  As  it  bore  the  name  of  its  owner 
on  its  collar,  the  little  girl,  who  was 
half  frozen  and  unable  to  give  any 
account  of  herself,  was  taken  home. 


HOW  THE  WOODPECKER  KNOWS 

"How  does  he  know  where  to  dig  his  hoif, 
The  woodpecker  there,  on  the  elm-tree  bole? 
How  does  he  know  what  kind  of  a  limb 
To  use  for  a  drum  or  to  burrow  in? 
How   does   he   find   where   the   young   gruhs 

grow  ? 
I  'd  like  to  know. ' ' 

The  woodpecker  flew  to  a  maple  limb 

And    drummed    a    tattoo    that    was    fuu    foi 

him. 
"No    breakfast    here!       It's    too    hard    for 

that, ' ' 
He  said  as  down  on  his  tail  he  sat. 
"Just  listen   to  this:    rrrr  rat-tat-tat." 

Away  to  the  jaear  tree,  out  of  sight. 
With   a   cheery   call   and   a  jumping   flight ! 
He  hopped  around  till  he  found  a  stub, 
"Ah,   here's   the   place   to   look    for   grub! 
'Tis    moist    and    dead — rrrr    rub-dub-dub!" 

To   a  branch  of  the  apple-tree  Downy   hied 
And  hung  by  his  toes  on   the  under  side, 
"   'Twill  be  sunny  here  in  this  hollow  trunk, 
It's  dry  and  soft,  with  a  heart  of  punk, 
Just   the  place  for  a  nest!    rrrr   ruuk-tuiik 
tunk ! ' ' 

In  the  very  same  way — it's  eas}'  enough!  " 
"I  see,"  said  the  boy.  "Just  a  tap  or  two. 
Then  listen,  as  any  bright  boy  might  do; 
You   can   tell  ripe  melons  and   garden   stuff. 


A   LIZARD  THAT  DIDN'T  EVOLtlTE 

The  Tuatara  lizard,  fonud  iu  New  Zea- 
land, is  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
animal  life  noAv  found  on  earth.  Originally 
this  lizard  possessed  four  eyes,  but  in  tlie 
course  of  ages  it  has  lost  one  pair.  The 
tiiatara  lay  eggs  which  are  remarkable  in 
that  they  require  fourteen  months  to  hat(di, 
the  embryo  passing  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
hibernation. 

The  small  survivors  of  past  ages  are 
found  only  in  a  few  localities  and  are  be- 
coming very  scarce,  collectors  from  every 
part  of  the  world  being  continually  on  their 
trail.  They  are  about  two  feet  in  length 
and,  iu  common  with  other  lizards,  have  the 
fortunate  characteristic  of  being  able  to  re- 
place portions  of  their  limbs  or  tails  which 
liave  been  destroyed.  It  is  asserted  that  one 
of  these  lizards,  owned  by  a  naturalist,  had 
the  misfortune  some  time  ago  to  lose  an 
eye,  and  that  a  complete  new  eye,  perfect  in 
every  way,  has  grown  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one. — Montreal  Standard. 
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A  man  was  reported  to  the  Society 
charged  with  drunkenness  and  with 
cruel  abuse  of  his  wife  and  children. 

A  humane  officer  made  an  investi- 
gation and  saw  defendant's  wife  and 
four  children,  nine,  seven,  five  and 
three  years  old.  The  wife  stated  that 
her  husband  was  an  habitual  drunkard, 
used  foul  and  disgusting  language  be- 
fore his  children,  and  cruelly  attacked 
and  abused  her. 

The  husband,  who  is  a  book  sales- 
man, admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made  by  his  wife. 

A  neighbor  testified  to  the  frequent 
beatings  the  man  administered  to  his 
wife,  and  told  of  going  with  the 
woman  to  the  doctor  on  one  occasion, 
to  have  a  severe  wound  dressed  that 
had  been  caused  by  a  sharp  edged  in- 
strument that  had  been  thrown  at  her 
l)y  her  husband. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  evidence, 
the  officer  arrested  the  man. 

The  case  was  called  before  Judge 
Goodnow,  who,  upon  hearing  part  of 
the  evidence,  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  settlement  by  mu- 
tual agreement. 

A  separate  maintenance  was  agreed 
upon,  which  provided  that  the  wife 
should  have  the  care  of  the  children  ; 
that  her  husband  should  pay  up  back 
rent  and  $8.00  per  week  in  the  future 
for  support  of  his  children,  and  visit 
them  twice  a  week. 

The  Ji-idge  severely  reprimanded  the 
man  for  his  bad  habits,  and  cautioned 
him  against  any  violation  of  his  agree- 
ment. 

Record  62;  Case  731. 

A  woman  complained  to  the  Society 
that  her  husband,  a  teamster,  drank 
to  excess,  and  cruelly  beat  and  abused 
her ;  that  he  had  knocked  her  down 
several  times,  kicked  and  injured  her, 


and  had  threatened  to  kill  her ;  and 
that  although  she  had  had  him  ar- 
rested three  different  times,  he  is  just 
as  abusive  as  ever,  and  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  his  family. 

An  officer  saw  the  wife  and  five 
children,  ranging  in  ages  from  thirteen 
years  to  a  ten  months  old  baby. 

Four  days  after  this  complaint  had 
been  recorded,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  case  heard  that  the  man  in  ques- 
tion was  again  beating  his  wife.  He 
went  at  onct;  to  the  man's  house,  and 
found  him  drunk  and  abusive.  The 
wife  said  that  he  had  thrown  her  in 
a  corner  and  tried  to  choke  her,  and 
had  hidden  her  shoes  and  clothing 
away. 

The  officer  ordered  him  to  go  and 
look  for  work,  which  he  did.  The 
officer  then  swore  out  a  warrant  for 
the  man's  arrest. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Goodnow,  of  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations,  who  severely  reprimanded 
the  prisoner  and  ordered  him  to  pay 
$27.00  every  two  weeks  to  his  wife 
for  the  support  of  his  family. 

Record  62  ;  Case  748. 


Officer  Cofifey  of  the  Mounted  Po- 
lice asked  that  a  humane  officer  be 
sent  to  examine  a  poor,  old,  gray 
horse,  with  a  badly  inflamed  sore  on 
its  back,  that  was  being  worked  in  a 
delivery  wagon.  It  was  found  that 
the  heavy  saddle  of  the  harness  was 
bearing  down  on  the  sore,  which  was 
deep  enough  to  expose  the  bone. 

The  driver  was  arrested  and  the 
horse  sent  to  the  barn,  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  barn  man  that  it  should 
be  given  proper  care.  Later  the  horse 
was  led  to  the  Harrison  Street  Police 
Court  for  the  personal  inspection  of 
Judge  Heap. 

The  owner  of  the  horse  had  rented 
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it  out  to  respondent  and  claimed,  when 
interviewed  by  the  officer,  that  the  ani- 
mal had  been  in  good  condition  when 
it  was  sent  out. 

The  owner  was  later  placed  under 
arrest.  When  the  case  was  called  be- 
fore Judge  Heap  in  the  Harrison 
Street  Police  Court,  a  gentleman  liv- 
ing at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  presented 
himself  to  the  humane  officer  as  a 
witness  in  the  case,  which  he  said  he 
had  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
mounted  officer. 

The  case  was  continued  twice,  and 
finally  heard  before  Judge  Alardn. 
Both  defendants  were  found  guilty ; 
the  owner  was  fined  $10.00  and  costs, 
$18.50  in  all,  and  the  driver  $10.00, 
with  costs  remitted. 

The  horse  is  now  on  i)astnre  at  Xiles 
Center. 

Record  87;  Case  561. 


A  man  was  reported  to  the  Society 
for  coming  home  intoxicated,  using 
abusive  language,  destroying  furni- 
ture, throwing  food  out  into  the  yard, 
and  threatening  to  kill  his  wife. 

A  humane  officer  learned  that  this 
man's  son  and  daughter  were  obliged 
to  earn  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  family,  and  in  consequence 
were  overworked  and  not  sufficiently 
clothed.  Neighbors  volunteered  to 
testify  in  the  wife's  behalf. 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  humane  offi- 
cer, the  daughter  swore  out  a  warrant 
for  her  father's  arrest,  charging  him 
with  contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  children. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations,  before  Judge 
Goodnow,  who  ordered  the  defendant 
to  pay  $50.00  per  month  to  his  family. 

Record  62 ;  Case  698. 


It  was  reported  to  the  Society  by  a 
citizen  that  a  certain  organ-grinder 
playing  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  had 
struck  his  little  daughter,  who  was 
collecting    money    for    him    from    the 


passersby,  with  his  clenched  fist,  and 
shook  and  punched  her,  because  she 
had  returned  without  enough  money 
to  please  him.  The  complaining  wit- 
ness said  that  he  had  followed  the 
organ-grinder  for  some  distance,  and 
that  later  he  struck  the  girl  a  blow  in 
the  face. 

Another  day,  the  officer  located  the 
girl  (eleven  years  of  age)  at  the  Dante 
School,  where  she  told  him  she  only 
went  the  rounds  with  the  organ- 
grinder  on  Saturdays. 

A  warrant  was  obtained  for  the 
arrest  of  the  father. 

Judge  Goodnow  decided  that  the 
child  had  been  roughly  handled  by  her 
father  without  any  reason  whatsoever, 
and  fined  him  $5.00  and  costs,  making 
$13.50  in  all,  which  was  paid. 

Record  62 ;  Case  576. 


Officer  McGarry  reported  to  the 
Society  that  he  was  holding  a  horse 
for  the  inspection  of  a  humane  officer. 

The  animal  was  very  old,  thin,  weak 
and  sore,  and  was  being  driven  in  an 
express  wagon. 

The  driver  was  arrested,  and  the 
owner  notified  to  send  for  his  horse 
and  wagon. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Harrison 
Street  Police  Court  and  Judge  Heap 
imposed  a  fine  of  $10.00  and  costs, 
$16.50  in  total,  which  was  paid. 

Record  87 ;  Case  633. 


Charged  with  beating  his  five- 
months-old  baby  with  a  cat-o'-nine- 
tails, a  furniture  polisher  was  fined 
$100  and  costs  by  Municipal  Judge 
Goodnow  in  the  Court  of  Domestic 
Relations. 

The  court  imposed  the  maximum 
fine.  The  prisoner  was  unable  to  pay 
it  and  was  ordered  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  He  was  also 
accused  of  forcing  his  wife,  Katie,  to 
work  on  a  pickle  farm  and  using  her 
earnings  to  buv  drink. 
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HORSE  SENSE  IN  HOT  WEATHER 

Now  that  the  ]ieat  of  summer  is  upon  us  it  is  well  to  direct  our  activities, 
so  far  as  possihle,  toward  the  prevention  of  suiTering  among  horses. 

The  first  symi)tom  of  heat  prostration  is  panting.  This  is  usually  accom- 
panied b}'  profuse  sweating,  dilation  of  the  nostrils,  hanging  of  the  head, 
drooping  ears,  slowing  up,  loss  of  animation,  bloodshot  eyes.  If  the  horse  is 
pushed  along,  he  ceases  to  perspire,  staggers,  goes  down  and  soon  becomes 
insensible.     Death  follows  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Prevention  :  Don't  overfeed.  It  is  generally  believed  that  horses,  which 
die  from  sunstroke,  are  suiTering  from  indigestion.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  are 
many  cases  of  colic  from  indigestion  in  very  hot  weather,  and  the  probabilities 
are,  that  the  stomach  is  out  of  order  in  a  case  of  prostration.  To  keep  this 
organ  in  good  order,  the  best  of  hay  and  oats  should  be  used,  and  a  double 
handful  of  dry  bran  should  be  mixed  with  each  feed  of  oats.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  feed  a  little  less  in  hot  weather  than  the  horse  has  been  accustomed  to. 

Don't  overwork.  It  is  the  overworked  horse  that  usually  gets  sunstruck. 
He  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  in  hot  as  in  cold  or  mild  weather ;  consequently, 
horses  should  not  lie  loaded  as  heavily  nor  driven  as  fast,  nor  as  far,  as  in  cool 
weather. 

Don't  neglect  to  water  often.  Horses  should  bo  watered  on  a  hot  day  every 
hour  or  so.  When  a  horse  begins  to  pant  and  shows  signs  of  weariness,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  stop  in  the  shade  and  rest  for  half  an  hour.  The  owners 
of  horses  should  give  this  order  to  their  drivers,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  their  animals  and,  consequently,  their  money. 

It  is  really  a  duty  to  interfere  in  all  cases  of  overwork,  overdriving, 
excessive  fatigue  and  heat  prostration  ;  and  to  advise  the  owner  or  driver  of 
horses  to  call  in  their  veterinarian  in  such  cases.  Delays  are  dangerotis. 
.•\lniost  all  cases  of  sunstroke  can  be  saved  if  relief  is  given  promptly,  but  if 
delayed,  even  half  an  hour,  death  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

A.  H.  Baker.  V.  S. 


Humane   Advocate 
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WIFE  AND  CHILD  ABANDONMENT 


An  act  niakinc;'  it  a  misdemeanc^r  to 
abandon  or  wilfully  neg-lect  to  provide 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  by 
anv  person,  of  his  wife,  or  of  his  or 
her  minor  child  or  children,  in  desti- 
tute or  necessitous  circumstances,  was 
passed  bv  the  Illinois  Legislature  in 
1903. 

This  act  provides :  That  every  per- 
son who  shall  without  good  cause, 
abandon  his  wife  and  neglect  and 
refuse  to  maintain  and  provide  for  her, 
or  who  shall  abandon  his  or  her  minor 
child  or  children  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  in  destitute  or  necessitous 
circumstances,  and  wilfullv  neglect  or 
refuse  to  maintain  or  provide  for  such 
child  or  children,  shall  l;e  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  or 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  bv 
im])risonment  in  the  county  jail,  house 
of  correction  or  workhouse  not  less 
than  one  month,  or  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  and  should  a  fine  be  im- 
posed it  may  be  directed  by  the  court 
to  be  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the 
wife,  or  to  the  guardian  or  custodian 
of  the  minor  child  or  children,  pro- 
vided, that  l)efore  the  trial    Twith  the 


consent  of  the  defendant),  or  after 
conviction,  instead  of  imposing  the 
punishment  hereinbefore  provided,  or 
in  addition  thereto,  the  court  in  its 
discretion,  having  regarded  the  cir- 
cumstances and  financial  ability  of  the 
defendant,  shall  have  the  power  to  pass 
an  order,  which  shall  be  subject  to 
change  by  it  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
circumstances  may  require,  directing 
the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
weekly  for  one  year  to  the  wife,  guar- 
dian, or  custodian  of  the  minor  child 
or  children,  and  to  release  the  defend- 
ant from  the  custody,  on  probation, 
for  the  space  of  one  year  upon  his  or 
her  entering  into  a  recognizance,  with 
or  without  sureties,  in  such  sums  as 
the  court  may  direct.  The  conditions 
of  the  recognizance  shall  be  such  that 
if  the  defendant  shall  make  his  or  her 
])ersonal  appearance  in  court  whenever 
ordered  to  do  so  within  a  year,  and 
shall  further  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  order,  then  the  recognizance  shall 
be  void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and 
efifect.  If  the  court  be  satisfied  by 
information  and  due  proof,  under  oath, 
that  at  any  time  during  the  year  the 
defendant  has  violated  the  terms  of 
such  order,  it  may  forthwith  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  the  defendant  under 
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the  ()rii:iiial  indictiiK'Ht,  or  sentence 
him  (ir  her  under  tlie  original  convic- 
tion, as  the  case  may  he.  In  a  case  of 
forfeiture  of  a  recoonizance  and  en- 
forcement thereof  h\-  executii)n.  the 
sum  recovered  nia_\'.  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  l;e  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  wife,  i^uarchan  or  custocHan 
of  the  minor  child  or  children.  In  a 
case  entitled  The  People,  etc.,  vs. 
Josejih  Ilos.  which  was  commenced  in 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  a 
jury  trial  being  waived,  the  case  was 
heard  by  the  court,  who  found  the 
defendant  guilty  and  entered  an  order 
directing  that  Joseph  Bos  pay  his  wife, 
May  Bos,  $5  weekly,  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  for  her  support.  An  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Court  of 
Illinois.  First  District,  upon  the 
grounds  (i)  that  the  judgment  is 
contrary  to  the  laws,  and  the  evidence ; 
(2)  that  the  statute  creating  the  crime 
of  wife  abandonment  is  unconstitu- 
tional; and  (3)  that  the  Alunicipal 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  trv  cases 
of  the  character.  Disregarding  the 
second  and  third  contention  of  plaintifif 
in  error,  which  the  court  held  were  not 
well  founded,  w^e  are  forced  to  regard 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence.  The 
parties  in  the  c^ise  had  been  married 
but  three  or  four  months,  when  the 
separation  took  place.  The  plaintiff  in 
error  appears  to  have  been  at  fault: 
and  the  wife  might  obtain  relief  in  a 
proceeding  for  separate  maintenance. 
There  was  no  evidence  otfered  to  show 
that  the  wife  in  question  was  left  in 
destitute  circumstances,  contrary  to  the 
provision  of  the  statute :  and  therefore 
a  case  was  not  made  out  against  the 
plaintiff  in  error.  The  decision  of  the 
court  below  was  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  CRETE 

lly  fallen  W.  Chambers, 
rresident,  Crete  Humane  Society. 

While  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
om-  little  island  we  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  work  being  done  there 
for  the  protection  of  animals,  and  then, 
])erhaps,  obtain  some  aid  where  it  is 
so  sorely  needed. 

As  in  all  parts  of  southern  Europe, 
there  is  a  special  need  for  w'ork  of 
this  kind,  though  it  is  strange,  con- 
sidering that  in  these  countries,  the 
breadwinners  of  the  peasants  are  their 
horses,  mules  and  donkeys.  They  take 
the  place  of  railways  and  carts.  There 
are  no  railways  and  only  a  verv  few 
miles  of  road  good  enough  for  cart  or 
carriage  to  be  found  in  Crete. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  donkevs 
and  mules  traverse  the  stony,  rough 
mountains,  often  marching  from  live 
to  twent\-four  hours  at  a  stretch. 
They  carry  on  their  backs  all  the 
product  of  the  island,  such  as  wine, 
olive  oil.  oranges,  etc.  The  wine  is 
contained  in  leathern  bags,  formed  out 
of  the  whole  skin  of  a  sheep. 

There  is  little  pity  shown  for  the 
poor  beasts  of  burden.  They  are  made 
to  carry  loads  far  beyond  their  force, 
and  present  a  sad  picture  when  the 
saddle  and  harness  are  removed.  It  is 
seldom,  on  inspection,  that  you  find 
one  free  from  fresh,  red  sores,  caused 
either  by  the  chafing  of  the  strap 
around  the  hind  cpiarters  or  the  strap 
under  the  tail,  which  often  half 
severs  it. 

A  society  for  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals was  first  formed  in  Crete  as  far 
back  as  1884,  by  a  wealthy  lady,  the 
Baroness  de  Schwartz,  whose  father 
was  a  naturalized  Englishman,  by  the 
name  of  Brandt.  The  Baroness  lived 
and  worked  for  many  years  in  Canea, 
and  is  still  remembered  by  the  peas- 
ants, who  called  her  "Contessa."  She 
was  supported  in  her  good  work  by 
both  Christians  and  Turks,  who  have 
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always  cared  for  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization in  their  country,  w  hen  not  en- 
gaged in  warfare,  one  against  the 
other.  It  was,  however,  frequent  re- 
bellions that  paralyzed  enterprise  and 
reduced  the  country  to  poverty  and 
misery. 

After  the  death  of  the  Baroness  the 
zoophile  work  (our  scientific  words  at 
home  are  household  words  in  this 
country,  .where  the  Greek  language  is 
spoken)  was  carried  on  under  Madame 
Bensis.  In  1900,  rules  were  drawn  up 
for  the  society,  and  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Canea  definite 
and  comprehensive  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  animals  were  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  the  government,  and 
in  January,  1901,  became  law  under 
Prince  George  of  Greece,  then  High 
Commissioner  of  Crete. 

After  this  there  was  another  lapse 
in  the  work  until  about  four  years 
ago,  when  it  was  seen  how  necessary 
it  was  not  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the 
poor  animals.  The  High  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Alex.  Laimi,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Canea  took  the  society  un- 
der their  patronage.  Mr.  \^enezelos, 
who  has  since  become  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece,  and  Mr.  Const.  Foumis 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
society  into  being  and  supporting  it 
throughout.  The  consuls  and  chief 
people  of  the  city  and  of  the  smaller 
towns,  both  Christian  and  Turk,  are 
enrolled  as  honorary  members,  and 
Greek  and  Cretan  Christians,  Turks, 
Jews  and  foreigners  of  all  kinds  are 
among  the  members.  The  annual  sub- 
scription of  these  latter  is  three  francs, 
the  honorary  members  subscribing  ac- 
cording to  their  wish. 

Some  good  work  has  been  done,  but, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  general 
want  of  prosperity  in  the  island  causes 
a  lack  of  funds,  and  after  paying  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  animals'  hospital  in 
Canea  and  assisting  in  the  cases  of  the 
very   poor,    there    is   nothing   left    for 


hospitals  in  the  other  towns  or  drink- 
ing fountains.  In  Canea  there  is  a 
very  present  need  of  two  simple  drink- 
ing fountains  and  for  a  shelter  for  the 
cab  and  omnibus  horses  to  protect 
them  from  the  scorching  sun  in  sum- 
mer and  the  cold,  driving  rains  in 
winter. 

The  chief  work  in  Canea,  the  capi- 
tal, is  done  by  two  ladies,  who  act  as 
inspectors,  there  being  no  funds  for 
paid  workers.  There  is  a  fine  native 
police  today  in  the  island,  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  are  invari- 
ably civil  and  ready  to  assist  when 
called  upon,  but,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  do  not  otherwise  concern 
themselves  with  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals. Last  year  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  sixty  animals  were  treated  in 
the  hospital,  three  were  shot,  being 
unfit  for  work.  Some  fifty  or  sixty 
prosecutions  were  made  throughout 
the  island,  when  small  fines  were  im- 
posed, and  in  one  district  a  few  days' 
imprisonment  was  given  in  each  case 
as  well  as  the  fine. 

Should  any  one  be  moved  by  this 
appeal  to  help  our  struggling  society, 
the  Austrian  A'ice-Consul,  who  is  also 
a  A^ice-President  of  the  Zoophile  So- 
ciety, would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
anvthing  or  to  give  any  information 
that  might  be  needed. 


Freeman,  the  noted  English  historian  and 
humanitarian,  justly  declared,  "that  the  aw- 
ful wrongs  and  sufferings  forced  upon  the  in- 
nocent, helpless,  faithful  animal  race  forms 
the  blackest  chapter  in  the  whole  world's  his- 
torv. ' ' 


The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.  — Shakespeare. 


Nor  crush   a  worm,   whose   useful   light 
Might   serve,   however   small, 

To  show  a  stumbling-stone  by  night, 
And  save  man  from  a  fall. 

— Cowper. 
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REPORT  OF  TME  WOMAN'S  S.  P.  C.  A. 

OF  NEW  SOUTH   WALES, 

AUSTRALIA 

By  I'^ances  Levvy. 

The  first  Band  of  Mercy  in  New 
South  Wales  was  formed  by  Miss 
Frances  Levvy  on  January  7,  1885, 
with  fifteen  children  of  working  men 
without  cards  or  badges  of  member- 
ship or  any  humane  literature.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  G.  ^T.  Clarke  (Miss  Levvy's 
sister),  who  warmly  encouraged  the 
Mercy  movement,  permitting  the 
meetings  of  the  band  to  be  held  in 
her  drawing  room.  The  children  were 
addressed  by  Miss  Levvy,  who  told 
many  interesting  anecdotes  of  animals 
and  encouraged  the  children  to  speak 
of  their  own  pets.  They  all  prom- 
ised to  be  kind  to  animals  and  to 
attend  the  meetings  which  were  ar- 
ranged for  every  alternate  Monday 
evening.  At  the  next  meeting  thirty 
children  were  present,  and  they  were 
so  eager  to  join  and  to  bring  their 
friends  that  in  a  short  time  the  band 
increased  to  seventy  members  and  the 
room  could  hold  no  more.  Miss  Levvy 
then  appealed  to  the  presidents  of  the 
Bands  of  Hope,  entreating  that  they 
would  add  the  pledge  of  Mercy  to 
that  of  temperance.  Some  of  the  presi- 
dents consented,  and  those  bands  were 
entitled  "Bands  of  Hope  and  Mercy." 
In  nine  months  there  were  fifteen  or- 
ganized bands  with  a  membership  of 
1,500,  many  adults  joining  with  their 
children,  and  thus  the  Mercy  work 
that  commenced  with  fifteen  young 
children  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  400  Bands  of  Mercy,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  70,000. 

Miss  Levvy  then  interviewed  the 
minister  for  education,  entreating  per- 
mission to  visit  and  address  the  great 
state  schools  (public  schools)  in  or- 
der to  influence  the  pupils  and  Corea 
Bands  in  the  several  departments 
(boys  and  girls).  Sir  Arthur  Renwick, 


then  the  niinisler,  consented,  giving 
every  encouragement,  and  since  that 
time  (1886)  each  successive  minister 
for  education,  under  the  various 
changes  of  government,  has  author- 
ized her  to  continue  her  efforts  in  the 
great  schools  of  the  state,  many  of 
which  contain  over  1,000  pupils  each, 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
unless  in  the  schools  and  under  the 
authority  of  their  teachers,  who  warm- 
ly endorse  Miss  Levvy's  addresses 
and  encourage  the  pupils  to  join. 
There  is  no  subscription  nor  fee  for 
the  children  who  join,  for  many  could 
not  obtain  the  money  from  their  par- 
ents, and  they  would  be  lost  as  pro- 
tectors of  animals.  Thus  every  public 
school  protects  the  animals  in  its 
neighborhood.  Miss  Levvy  reported 
the  Mercy  work  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  (England),  who 
at  once  forwarded  cards  and  badges 
of  membership  and  literature,  all  be- 
ing by  her  supplied  to  her  members 
at  cost  price,  and  the  work  was  thus 
established  without  any  committee  or 
patronage. 

In  1887  a  committee  of  ladies  was 
formed  under  the  patronage  of  Count- 
ess Carrington  (wife  of  the  then  gov- 
ernor) and  meetings  were  held  month- 
ly at  the  Town  Hall,  Sydney,  the  may- 
oress of  Sydney  acting  as  president 
(ex-officio).  These  meetings  are  still 
carried  on.  In  July,  1887,  Miss  Levvy 
commenced  the  monthly  magazine, 
"The  Band  of  Mercy  and  Humane 
Journal,"  with  an  issue  of  1,000  cop- 
ies, which  is  still  carried  on  by  her, 
the  only  humane  newspaper  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  committee  purchases  600 
copies  monthly,  which  are  sent  by  the 
secretarv  to  all  prisons,  reformatories, 
institutions  for  the  young,  fire  brigades, 
principal  police  stations,  industrial 
schools,  etc.  To  the  schools  in  the 
far  interior  of  U.  S.  W.  200  copies 
are  sent  monthly  in  rotation,  so  that 
all  in  turn  mav  obtain  them.     In  1905 
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Miss  Levvy  wrote  to  each  manager  of 
the  collieries,  offering  to  supply  them 
with  packets  of  the  magazine  if  they 
would  distribute  them  to  the  men  and 
boys  who  have  charge  of  the  pit 
horses.  Many  of  them  consented  and 
since  then  over  200  copies  are  sent  to 
those  collieries.  The  managers  wrote 
some  time  ago  that  the  men  received 
them  with  pleasure  and  they  consid- 
ered them  to  be  beneficial.  Some 
photos  of  horses  have  been  sent  to 
Miss  Levvy,  showing  their  good  con- 
dition. The  unsold  back  copies  are 
distributed  by  hand  to  the  drivers  of 
drays,  cabs,  etc.,  in  the  city,  the  men 
receiving  them  eagerly. 

Our  annual  humane  essay  competi- 
tion in  the  public  schools  was  com- 
menced in  1890,  but  it  has  so  in- 
creased that  in  consequence  of  our 
limited  funds,  it  is  now  biennial,  for 
the  pupils  enter  so  heartily  into  the 
competition  that  thousands  of  essay 
pages  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  full  of  kind  thoughts,  well  ex- 
pressed and  proving  that  their  teach- 
ers have  instructed  them  in  their  duty 
to  the  animal  creation.  At  our  first 
competition  in  1908  only  eighteen 
prize  books  were  awarded.  There 
were  814  that  w^ere  fully  deserved. 
This  year  we  again  hold  the  competi- 
tion. Our  expenses  thus  have  so 
greatly  increased  that  the  government, 
in  recognition  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  Band  of  Mercy  work  in  the 
schools,  now  grants  an  annual  sum  to 
the  societv  to  meet  the  expenses  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  1803  ^^'6  appointed  three  inspect- 
ors and  the  many  convictions  for 
cruelty  that  they  obtained  proved  the 
necessity  for  them ;  but  in  1900  we 
decided  to  dispense  with  them,  for  the 
superintendent  of  metropolitan  police 
traffic  pledged  to  take  action  in  every 
case  of  cruelty  Miss  Levvy  reported 
to  him.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Al- 
fred Edward,  is  most  energetic  and 
humane,    and    bv   thus    working    with 


this  special  branch  of  police  the  so- 
ciety has  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of 
nearly  100  constables,  and  the  results 
have  been  great.  Some  time  ago  a 
splendid  ambulance  for  injured  horses 
was  presented  to  Miss  Levvy,  who 
had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  one ; 
this  she  presented  to  the  society  and 
it  is  now,  by  permission  of  the  in- 
spector general  of  police,  Mr.  Jarvin, 
stored  at  the  Great  Central  Police  De- 
pot and  is  sent  by  the  police  whenever 
"rung  up"  to  the  aid  of  the  suft'erer, 
free  of  charge  to  any  poor  owner. 

In  1906  Miss  Edna  Wardlaw  Best 
founded  at  her  own  expense  a  home 
for  lost  dogs.  In  April  last  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  at  North  Sydney  took 
over  the  home  from  Miss  Best,  who 
is  leaving  Australia.  The  society  has 
greatly  assisted  her,  but  has  not  taken 
any  share  in  the  management.  Some 
hundreds  of  dogs  have  been  rescued, 
cured  and  fed  by  her  and  good  homes 
found  for  them. 

All  the  work  of  the  society  is  hon- 
orary, for,  except  the  grant  by  the 
government,  which  must  be  expended 
upon  the  schools,  there  is  no  income 
except  the  subscriptions  from  the  com- 
mittee and  their  friends.  The  work 
of  the  secretary  is  very  heavy  ;  it  re- 
quires the  devotion  of  a  life,  but  the 
harvest  is  magnificent. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  close  this 
report  without  acknowledging  how 
greatly  the  Mercy  work  of  New  South 
Wales  has  been  assisted  by  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Horatio  Suckling,  of  England, 
by  her  unfailing  sympathy  and  valu- 
able gifts  of  literature. 

The  society  has  as  patron  her  excel- 
lency Lady  Chelmsford,  wife  of  the 
governor;  as  vice-patrons,  Mrs. 
Wright,  wife  of  the  primate  of  Aus- 
tralia, Lady  Poore,  wife  of  Admiral 
Poore,  and  Miss  Edith  Walker ;  as 
president  of  the  committee,  the  lady 
mayoress  of  Sydney  (ex-officio),  and 
as  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Miss  Frances  Levvv. 
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HUMANE   SOCIETY   FOR  BELVIDERE, 
ILLINOIS 

A  meeting  was  held  July  24,  last,  in  Bel- 
viclere,  111.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pre- 
liminary action  in  the  organization  of  a 
Belvidere  branch  of  the  Illinois  Humane 
Society. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  enthu- 
siastic Belvidere  citizens.  Mr.  George  A.  H. 
Scott,  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  state 
society,  explained  to  those  present  just  what 
the  objects  of  the  work  were,  outlined  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  in  starting  a 
society,  and  gave  much  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  practical  handling  of  cruelty 
cases. 

Mr.  Jesse  F.  Hannah  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  and  Miss  Juliet  Sager 
secretary.  After  a  favorable  expression  of 
opinion  had  been  made  by  those  present  it 
was  formally  voted  that  a  branch  of  the 
state  humane  society  be  organized  at  Belvi- 
dere. 

Secretary  Scott  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
who  should  choose  a  board  of  nine  directors, 
these  to  select  the  officers  of  the  society  who 
will  serve  for  the  first  year  and  make  their 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  members. 
He  also  suggested  that  a  set  of  by-laws, 
few  in  number,  be  adopted,  and  these  he 
would   furnish  the   society. 

The  chairman  appointed  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Wright,  Miss  Juliet  Sager  and  C.  M.  Church 
as  the  committee  of  three.  The  committee 
retired  and  on  its  return  reported  that  they 
had  selected  as  the  nine  directors  Mesdames 
D.  D.  Sabin,  Katherine  F.  Rhinehart,  also 
Frank  King,  George  Covey,  F.  D.  E.  Bab- 
cock,  C.  E.  Partlow,  Miss  Juliet  Sager,  Dr. 
H.  D.  Chamberlain  and  .lesse  F.  Hannah. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

It  was  decided  that  the  board  of  directors 
meet  at  the  offices  of  the  Drs.  Alguire  next 
Monday  evening  and  that  a  general  meeting 
of  members  be  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
July  27,  the  place  to  be  announced. 

The  directors  will  canvass  the  field  for 
suitable  perions  to  fill  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer 
and  special  agent,  and  probably  elect  the 
same  at  the  meeting  Monday  evening. 

Caution  was  given  by  Secretary  Scott  tiiat 
the  directors  take  plenty  of  time  in  making 
their  selection  of  a  president  and  other 
officers,  and  particularly  the  special  agent. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  latter  be  a  man 


of  intelligence,  prudence  and  common  sense, 
one  who  would  be  careful  to  know  that 
action  would  be  warranted  and  also  with 
courage   to   take   action   when   necessary. 

There  would  be  practically  nothing  for  the 
members  to  do,  said  Secretary  Scott,  except 
to  attend  the  occasional  meetings  when  able, 
give  the  society  their  moral  backing  ancl 
support  and  furnish  information  to  the 
special  agent  of  instances  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren or  animals  coming  to  their  knowledge 
or  under  their  observation.  Their  names 
would  not  be  made  public  nor  would  they 
be  desired  to  take  any  action  themselves, 
the  special  agent  would  attend  to  that  mat- 
ter. The  fact  that  a  humane  society  was  in 
existence,  with  a  special  officer  prepared  to 
investigate  and  prosecute,  would  in  itself 
be  a  powerful  deterrent  of  cruelty.  After 
a  few  prosecutions,  especially  those  prone 
to  cruelty  would  hesitate  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  consequences  apt  to  follow  its 
exhibition. 

There  will  be  a  membership  fee  of  $1, 
this  covering  all  the  obligatory  expense,  and 
all  the  money  raised  be  retained  here  for 
the  use  of  the  society. 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  will  advise 
with  the  local  branch  whenever  desired  and 
give  it  every  assistance  possible,  not  only  in 
organizing  and  the  little  routine  work  re- 
quired, but  in  furnishing  information  as 
(lesired,  and  the  society  will  assist  in  prose- 
cutions whenever  necessary. 

The  meeting  was  a  very  successful  inaug- 
uration of  the  movement  to  establish  a  hu- 
mane society  in  this  city  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  large  membership  will  be 
secured  without  any  difficulty.  It  was  stated 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  order  to  join  the  society,  but 
that  the  name  may  be  given  to  any  of  the 
directors  or  officers.  It  is  desired  that  all 
those  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  send 
in   their  names  as  above  indicated. 


A  FOUNTAIN  FOR  NEWPORT,. 
WASHINGTON 

At  the  reqtiest  and  order  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
ney W.  Rogers,  of  Newport,  Wash- 
inoton,  the  IHinois  Humane  Society 
shipped  one  of  its  sanitary  drinking 
fountains  to  the  N^ewport  Civic  Im- 
provement Chib  at  Newport,  Wash- 
ington, on  July  31st,  1911. 
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WINNEBAGO  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Wiuae- 
bago  County  Humane  Society  Dr.  Pitch  was 
re-elected  president,  while  S.  E.  Hosington, 
of  Kishwaukee,  was  chosen  vice-president 
to  succeed  B.  E.  Waldo.  Mrs.  Nellie  T. 
Rew  and  Fay  Lewis  were  re-elected,  the 
former  as  secretary  and  the  latter  as  general 
superintendent  and  treasurer.  j)r.  E.  F. 
Beckley  was  chosen  agent. 

The  directors  chosen  were — First  Ward  : 
Mesdames  P.  A.  Peterson,  C.  E.  Mower, 
Oscar  Hall,  Miller  Budlone,  and  Messrs.  B.  J. 
Ghaney,  D.  F.  Sullivan,  Charles  Segurd, 
C.  W."  Dahlin. 

Second  Ward:  Mrs.  Henry  Corwith,  Eev. 
N.  P.  Sjostrom  and  Messrs.  A.  P.  Floberg, 

F.  H.  Worthington,  John  T.  Buckbee. 
Third   Ward:      Mesdames   W.   N.   Taylor, 

G.  C.  Porter,  J.  Stanley  Browne,  Miss 
Anna  Beattie  and  Messrs.  Morgan  Wise  and 
W.  B.  Mulford. 

Fourth  Ward:  Mrs.  Harriett  W.  Sher- 
ratt,  Mrs.  Calvin  Countryman,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Stapleton,  Mrs.  Eoyal  Colton  and  Miss  M. 
Colton,  and  Messrs.  George  Blaisdell,  Shelley 
Blaisdell  and  Frank  Colehour. 

Fifth  Ward:  Dr.  T.  H.  Culhane,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Crowell,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Leonard,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Keeler  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Page. 

Cherry  Valley:      Dr.   Willis  Woodward. 

Guilford:     John  Post. 

Pecatonica:     A.  ,1.  Atwood. 

New  Milford:      S.  E.   Hosiugton. 

Harlem :   A.  J.  Lovejoy. 

Owen :      George  Tullock. 

Durand:     Dr.  Hall. 

Winnebago :     O.  W.  Osborne. 

Seward:      Dr.  C.   E.  Martin. 

The  financial  report  shows  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $99.12  on  May  1,  1911. 

According  to  Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Eew,  the 
secretary,  the  agents  of  the  society  during 
the  past  year  have  investigated  about  ninety 
cases  of  suffering  and  cruelty  among  animals 
and  twenty  of  child  abuse.  "All  these  have 
been  relieved  to  the  best  of  our  ability," 
says  the  report,  "and  all  without  prosecu- 
tion, a  letter  or  a  word  of  warning  usually 
being  sufficient.  The  amount  of  suffering 
relieved  can  not  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  cases,  for  in  many  instances  one  case 
included  many  animals. 

"Attention  has  been  called  to  misfitting 
blinds  and  harness,  to  horses  left  unblan- 
keted  in  winter  weather,  and  to  horses  notf 
properly  shod  for  travel  on  icy  streets. 

"Of  the  complaints  investigated  during 
the  year  there  were  twelve  cases  of  beating, 
seven  of  overloading,  eight  of  abandoning, 
thirteen  driving  when  lame  or  galled,  and 
five    of    torturing.      Nineteen    large    animals 


have  been  mercifully  destroyed  and  the  offi- 
cers have  been  called  four  times  to  stop 
stoning  of  birds  and  squirrels." 


DOG  SAVES  CHILD'S  LIFE 

Miss  Eose  B.  Jolly,  of  Macomb,  111.,  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  facts  in  an  interesting 
case  of  a  dog's  rescue  of  a  child  near  Bland- 
insville.  111. 

Frieda  Kerr,  the  little  daughter  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Kerr,  was  playing  with  her  pet  dog, 
which  is  her  constant  companion  and  pro- 
tector. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn 
cow  with  a  very  young  calf  by  her  side, 
and  little  Frieda,  not  knowing  of  her  dan- 
ger, went  into  the  lot.  The  cow  made  a 
furious  rush  for  the  little  girl,  who  had 
no  way  of  escaping,  and  was  almost  on 
her,  when  the  faithful  dog  jumped  between 
them  and  catching  the  cow  by  the  nose  held 
her  while  the  child  screamed  for  help.  The 
noise  of  the  struggle,  the  screams  of  the 
child  and  the  bellowing  of  the  infuriated 
cow,  brought  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  rescue  and 
the  child  was  saved.  The  dog  is  not  for 
sale. 

THE  OHIO  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Summary    or    Eeports    for   June,    1911. 

Complaints  in  the  children's  department 
numbered  302,  the  cruelty  and  neglect 
cases  numbered  67,  and  235  were  Truant 
Father  cases.  The  amount  contributed  by 
Truant  Fathers  was  $4,205.75  from  118 
fathers;  the  number  of  children  supported 
thereby  was  268;  the  fathers  compelled  to 
provide  by  agreement  were  62,  and  13  by 
prosecution  in  the  police  court,  at  the 
instance  of  the  society. 

Officer  Allen  made  90  investigations,  had 
86  cases  and  made  5  appearances  in  court. 

Officer  Thedieck  made  70  investigations 
in  71  cases  and  made  24  appearances  in 
court. 

Officer  Eslinger  made  91  investigations 
in  89  cases  and  made  8' appearances  in 
court. 

Akimal  Department. 

Complaints  in  the  animal  department 
numbered  175;  those  relating  to  horses 
and  mules  numbered  116,  and  59  to  other 
animals.  There  w^ere  20  prosecutions  at 
the  instance  of  the  society,  resulting  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  in  16  cases. 

Officer  Hamol  made  128  investigations 
and  made  16  appearances  in  court. 

Officer  K.  0.  Fitch  made  20  investiga- 
tions. 

Officer    Drummond    made    100    investiga- 
tions  and    made    16   ai)pearances   in   court. 
Oscar  A.  Trounstine. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  B. 
McKINLEY  AS  BARBER 

"One  hoi  day."  says  a  man  asso- 
ciatetl  with  Mr.  McKinley  in  business, 
"we  were  at  work  in  the  office  when  a 
Httle  dog  came  sneaking  in  to  escape 
the  misery  of  the  bhstering  sidewalks. 
A  worse  specimen  of  tatterdemaHon 
dog-  I  never  saw.  It  was  mud-stained 
and  owned  a  bushy,  unkempt  coat  that 
made  hot  weather  a  horror  to  it.  Its 
ears  were  ragged,  and  there  was  a 
hunted,  homeless  look  in  its  pathetic 
eyes.  It  turned  these  pathetic  eyes  on 
McKinley,  who  was  trying  to  catch  up 
with  a  hard  day's  work.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  laid  down  his  pen,  left  the 
room  and  returned  with  a  bowlful  of 
water.  I  was  called  away.  When  I 
came  back  I  found  the  congressman 
with  a  newspaper  spread  over  his 
knees,  and  upon  it  stood  that  dog.  A 
pair  of  scissors  which  had  cut  off  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  coupons  was  shear- 
ing away  at  the  ragged  coat  of  the 
wretched  little  beast,  which  was  look- 
ing up  with  almost  human  gratitude  in 
its  pathetic  eyes. 

"  'What  are  you  doing?'  I  asked. 

"  'I'm  getting  the  hot  coat  oft'  this 
poor  little  pup.  He's  in  misery,' 
answered  the  congressman,  in  his  quiet 
way. 

"Since  that  day  McKinley  has  had  a 
shadow  in  the  shape  of  a  small  mon- 
grel that  any  dog  fancier  would  cast 
outside  the  pale  of  classified  canines." 


300  MEN  DEFEND  MULE 

Because  the  company  would  not  rein- 
state an  employe  discharged  for  abusing  a 
mule,  the  300  miners  employed  at  the 
Moores  Eun  mine,  near  Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
^vent  on  a  strike.  The  company  claims  the 
driver  in  question  iiad  already  killed  one 
nude  and  crippled  two  others. 

Tt  was  stated  by  an  oiBeial  of  the  organi- 
zation that  the  case  will  not  be  finally  dis- 
posed of  for  several  days,  but  that  a  tenta- 
tive agreement  probably  will  be  reached 
wherebv  the  miners  can  return  to  work 
pending  a  final   adjustment. 


ANIMALS  TRIED  IN  COURT  AS 
CRIMINALS 

The  ^t.  .James  Gazette,  in  a  recent  issue, 
relates  that  a  woman  living  in  Etampes, 
near  Paris,  was  counting  her  money  as  she 
walked  along  the  street  and  dropped  a  note 
of  40  pounds.  The  bill  fluttered  to  the 
grouud  and  was  picked  up  by  a  goatherd 
who  was  passing  with  a  herd  of  she-goats. 
As  the  goatherd  was  about  to  hand  the  bill 
to  its  owner,  a  goat  grabbed  it  and  imme- 
diately ate  it. 

Tlic  woman  accused  the  goatherd  of  having 
purposely  fed  her  money  to  the  animal,  and 
called  ail  oflicer.  The  man  and  goat  were 
arrested  and  taken  before  a  magistrate.  To 
prove  his  honesty,  the  goatherd  offered  to 
sacrifice  the  goat.  The  animal  was  killed  and 
the  banknote  was  reeoverd,  somewhat  dam- 
aged, but  with  the  number  intact  so  that 
the  woman  was  enabled  to  exchange  it.  The 
goatherd  then  demanded  that  the  woman  pay 
for  the  goat,  which  she  refused  to  do.  The 
case  is  still  in  the  courts. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  animal 
has  been  hailed  to  the  bar  of  justice  in 
France.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Descrip- 
tive Sociology,  quotes  Du  Boys  as  relating 
several  instances  of  the  prosecution  of 
animals  for  crimes  of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  is  stated  that  a  cow  was  executed  with 
all  due  ceremony,  after  conviction  for  a 
capital  offense  in  1546.  Insects  which 
ravaged  a  village  were  tried  before  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  in  due  form  in  1587. 
Counsel  was  granted  them  and  several  months 
passed  in  the  usual  memoirs,  pleadings  and 
delays.     They  were  finally  condemned. 

Berriat  Saint-Prix  enumerated  more  than 
eighty  cases  of  sentences  of  death  or  excom- 
munication pronounced  against  animals, 
ranging  from  an  ass  to  a  grasshopper,  be- 
tween 1120  and  1741.  A  sow  which  had 
killed  and  eaten  a  child  was  tried,  mutilated 
and  executed  in  1356,  after  having  been 
dressed  in  men's  clothes.  During  the  same 
century  three  swine  and  a  pig  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  felled  or  buried, 
for  having  eaten  a  young  shepherd.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  were  condemned  as  accom- 
plices and  their  sentences  were  only  re- 
mitted upon  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

That  the  ancients  ascribed  reasoning  pow- 
ers to  animals  we  know  because  we  are 
told  in  the  Bible  that  the  serpent  was  con- 
demned to  "go  upon  his  belly ' '  because  he 
tempted  Eve. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  belief  was  very 
general.  The  ancient  Irish  are  reported 
to  have  had  such  a  veneration  for  wolves 
that  they  chose  them  as  godfathers  for  their 
children. 


ROBERT  MARSHALL  HANNA, 
Editor  and  Humanitarian  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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ROBERT  MARSHALL  HANNA 

Robert  Marshall  Hanna,  dean  of  Pe- 
oria's Fourth  Estate,  editor  of  the 
Peoria  Evening  Journal  and  president 
of  the  Peoria  Humane  Society,  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  June 
6th,  1911. 

Mr.  Hanna  was  born  in  Braxton 
County,  West  \'irginia,  in  1839;  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  fine  old  families 
that  made  the  history  of  Mrginia. 
When  he  was  six  years  old  his  father 
and  mother,  David  and  Caroline  Han- 
na, moved  to  Fairfield,  Iowa ;  and 
again  in  1849  to  California,  lured  by 
the  discovery  of  gold,  returning  again 
to  Fairfield  within  a  few  years. 

When  fourteen  years  old  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Fairfield  Sentinel  to 
learn  the  newspaper  business.  So  am- 
bitiously and  earnestly  did  he  apply 
himself  to  his  chosen  work  that  before 
he  had  served  more  than  the  begin- 
ning of  his  apprenticeship  he  became 
known  as  the  most  rapid  typesetter  in 
the  Mississippi  A  alley.  That  was  in 
the  days  of  hand  composition,  be- 
fore the  age  of  mechanical  miracles 
such  as  linotypes,  stenotyping  and  per- 
fecting presses  had  been  ushered  in. 
The  boy  developed  a  quickness  of 
thought,  sight  and  action  that  gave 
him  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  his 
work  that  finally  made  him  the  past 
master  that  he  was. 


He  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Knefit'  in  1856.  During  the  war  he  and 
his  wife  lived  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eve  as  a  co-worker  with 
the"  famous  Bob  Burdette.  Later  he 
moved  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he 
was  employed  on  the  Gate  City  for 
ten  years,  returning  again  to  Burling- 
ton.' Experiences  in  both  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
covering  a  period  of  several  years, 
added  two  more  chapters  to  his  jour- 
nalistic career. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Alexander  Stone,  with 
whom  Mr.  Hanna  had  been  associated 
in  Keokuk,  became  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Peoria  Transcript  and  urged 
Mr.  Hanna  to  come  over  to  his  forces. 
Mr.  Hanna  went,  at  first  being  given 
the  management  of  the  mechanical  de- 
partment, and  later  the  chief  editor- 
ship of  the  paper.  The  Peoria  Tran- 
script afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  H.  AI.  Pindell.  Mr.  Pindell 
became  proprietor  of  the  Peoria  Eve- 
ning Journal  in  1900,  and  Mr.  Hanna 
went  over  to  the  Journal  with  him.  He 
still  occupied  this  post  when  he  ceased 
his  earthly  labors,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two years. 

As  a  journalist  ^h\  Hanna  was 
richly  equipped  by  nature,  training  and 
experience.  His  work  was  distin- 
guished for  its  high  standard,  fearless 
frankness  and  excellent  execution.  He 
wrote  what  he  saw  and  felt  of  condi- 
tions, political  and  social,  in  plain 
English,  at  once  strong,  simple,  direct, 
incisive  and  clear.  He  was  fertile  of 
intellect  and  facile  of  pen ;  his  diction, 
pure  ;  his  descriptive  power,  good  ;  and 
his  condensations,  the  triple  extract  of 
news.  But  it  was  not  to  display  these 
abilities  that  he  exercised  his  pen.  He 
wrote  for  a  purpose — and  that  an 
honest  one!  He  did  not  splash  in 
printers"  ink  to  "cover  an  assignment," 
but  dipped  his  pen  deep  down  in  his 
heart  and  wrote  of  things  to  advance 
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the  dig'nity  of  labor  and  uplift  the 
common  lot,  or  else  to  decry  what  was 
false  and  base  and  cruel.  It  was  not 
to  cross  swords,  as  it  were,  with  some 
combative  fellow-editor,  to  thrust  and 
parry  an  argument  in  all  the  pretty 
maneuvers  of  logic,  epigram,  wit,  sar- 
casm and  denunciation  known  to  the 
pen-and-ink  fencing-master  that  he 
wrote  ;  but  to  challenge  to  mortal  com- 
bat any  wrong  that  he  met  in  the 
"broad  road,"  without  a  conscious 
thought  of  his  style  and  manner  of 
doing  it. 

His  mental  view  was  expansive,  his 
understanding  deep,  and  his  utterances 
were  honest  convictions.  Above  all, 
he  was  a  profound  student  of  human 
nature.  He  read  men — and  they  read 
him.  He  stamped  all  the  editorial 
work  that  he  did  with  the  seal  of  his 
fine  and  forceful  character,  and  at- 
tained and  maintained  a  position  in  the 
vanguard  of  his  profession. 

As  a  man  Mr.  Hanna  was  able  and 
upright,  combining  a  mind  quick,  in- 
cisive, logical,  with  great  kindliness  of 
nature  and  strong  integrity  of  char- 
acter. He  possessed  a  bright,  sunny 
disposition,  an  unflagging  energ}^  and 
the  unquenchable  spirit  of  youth.  He 
loved  true  modesty  and  worth,  and 
despised  show  and  sham.  He  was 
rugged,  picturesque  and  strong — the 
typical  pioneer.  A  man  of  marked 
tolerance  and  patience  wdio  could  show 
stout  courage  and  strong  fighting  in- 
stincts in  a  righteous  cause.  Justice 
was  his  creed,  and  he  would  fight  like 
a  Spartan,  single-handed  and  alone, 
against  any  fraudulent  or  malicious 
tipping  of  the  justice  scales. 

He  was  loval,  enthusiastic,  public- 
spirited,  and  had  an  intense  interest  in 
the  private  and  public  welfare. 

His  broad  humanitarianism.  which 
may  be  said  to  have  focused  on  the 
protection  of  little  children  and  ani- 
mals from  cruelty,  was  so  striking  a 
characteristic  that  it  won  for  him  the 


appointment  as  state  humane  officer  at 
Peoria  from  Governor  Richard  Yates 
in  190T.  Mr.  Hanna  served  in  this 
official  capacity  for  ten  years,  receiv- 
ing his  last  appointment  from  Govern- 
or Charles  S.  Deneen  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  A  touching  inci- 
dent following  his  death  was  the  trans- 
fer of  this  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  his  daughter,  Miss  Harriet 
Hanna,  who  has  taken  up  her  father's 
labor  of  love  with  his  same  loving 
spirit.  Mr.  Hanna  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

Despite  the  constant  demands  made 
upon  his  time  in  his  newspaper  work — 
perhaps  the  most  intensely  exacting  of 
all  professions — he  has  been  for  years 
the  President  of  the  Peoria  Humane 
Society,  and  no  call  for  his  services 
was  ever  made  in  vain.  During  his 
long  administration  numberless  chil- 
dren have  been  rescued  from  vicious 
environment  and  cruel  abuse,  and 
countless  animals  protected  from  ill 
treatment.  It  is  for  his  practical  work 
in  dispensing  kindness  that  he  will  be 
longest  remembered.  His  was  a  noble 
life  of  service  to  his  fellow-men,  and 
his  memory  will  always  be  an  influ- 
ence for  good.  Mr.  Hanna  was  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him  for  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  character. 


If  he  shall  labor  rightly,  rooting  these, 
And    planting   wholesome   seedlings   where 

they  grew, 
Faithful    and    fair    and    clean    the    ground 

shall  be. 
And  rich  the  harvest  due. 

If  he  shall  day  by  day  dwell  merciful, 
Holy  and  just  and  kind  and  true;  and  rend 
Desire  from  where  it  dings  with  bleeding 

roots 
Till  love  of  self  have  end: 

He — dying — leaveth  as  the  sum  of  him 

A  life-count  closed,  whose  ills  are  dead  and 

quit, 
^^'hose  good  is  quick  and  mighty,  far  and 

near, 
So   that  fruits   follow   it. 

— Edwin  Arnold. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY  FOUNTAINS  IN 
CHICAGO  AND  ELSEWHERE 

1145  S.  Wabash  Avenue. 
Twelfth  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Thirteenth  and  Lumber  Streets. 
Market  and  Madison  Streets. 
Market  and  Eandolph  Streets. 
Sherman  and  Van  Buren  Streets. 
County  Jail. 

SOUTH  SIDE. 

Fifteenth  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue  (two). 

Twentieth  and  Dearborn  Streets. 

Thirty-first  and  Wallace  Streets. 

Thirty-third  and  Wallace  Streets. 

Thirty-fifth   Street  and   Cottage   Grove   Avenue. 

Thirty-seventh   Street   and   Weutworth   Avenue. 

Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

Thirty-ninth  Street  and  Ehodes  Avenue. 

Forty-seventh  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

Forty-seventh  Street  and  Gross  Avenue. 

Fifty-third  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Fifty-fifth  Street  and  Lake  Avenue. 

Sixty-third  Street  and  Wentworth  Avenue. 

Sixty-third  Street  and  Greenwood  Avenue. 

Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Woodlawn  Avenue. 

Sixty-fourth  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Eailroad  Avenue    (Windsor  Park). 

Seventy-ninth  and  Halsted  Streets. 

Eighty-seventh  Street  and  Vincennes  Eoad   (Gresham). 

One  Hundred  and  Third  and  Wallace  Streets   (Fernwood). 

One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue  (Eoselaiid). 

Eighty-fifth  Street  and  Buffalo  Avenue. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Street  and  Torrence  Avenue. 

Forty-fifth  Street  and  St.  Lawrence  Avenue. 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue. 

Ninety-third  Street  and  South  Chicago  Avenue. 

WEST    SIDE. 

Polk  Street  and  Center  Avenue. 

Polk  and  Lincoln  Streets. 

Sixteenth  and  Brown  Streets. 

Sixteenth  and  Eockwell  Streets. 

Ohio  and  Green  Streets. 

Noble  and   Cornelia  Streets. 

California  Avenue  and  Augusta  Street. 

No.  441  Noble  Street. 

North  and  Claremont  Avenues. 

Fortieth  Avenue   (Bohemian  Cemetery). 

Sixty-ninth   and    Fullerton   Avenues. 

Garfield  Park. 

Lake   Street   and   North  Park   Avenue    (Aus(iii), 


NOUTll    SI  UK 


No.  360  Wells  Street. 
Wells  and  Superior  Streets. 
Clark  Street  and  Belden  Avenue. 
Halsted  Street  and  Waveland  Avenue. 
Evanston  Avenue  and  Montrose  Boulevard. 
Eavenswood  North-Western  Depot. 
Chicago  Avenue  Water  Works. 
Washington  Square. 
Belmont  Avenue  and  Osgood  Street. 
Webster  Avenue  and   Larrabee   Street. 
Sogers  Park  (Police  Station). 
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IN    OTHER    PARTS    OF    THE    STATE    OF    IIJ.IXOIS. 

Blue   Island    (three  fountains).  Higliland   Park. 

Waukefjan    (three   fountains).  INIaywood    (two   fountains). 

Elgin    (three   fountains).  Oregon. 

IK   OTHER  STATES. 

San   Diego,  C'al.    (three   fountains).  Milwaukee,   Wis.    (twelve    fountains). 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Davenport,   Iowa. 

Pittsburg,   Pa.    (six    fountains).  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Durand.   Wis.    (seven    fountains).  Northrood,  Towa. 

Syracuse,   N.   Y.  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

Hammond,    Ind.    (two   fountains).  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Romeo,  iNlich.  Seattle,  Wash,    (three  fountains). 

Vandergrift.    I'a.  Oakmont,  Pa. 

Washington,  I).   ('.  Oakland,  ('al.    (five  fountains). 

East   ('hira-n,  Ind. 
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WHY  THE  RABBIT'S  NOSE  IS 
SPLIT 

An  Indian  Legend. 

In  olden  time  the  Red  Headed 
Woodpecker  once  went  to  visit  the 
Rabbit.  He  saw  the  Rabbit  was  very 
poor  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  so  he 
thought  he  would  help  him  out.  He 
took  a  green  withe,  tied  it  round  his 
waist  and  said:  "Now  I  will  catch 
some  eels." 

He  went  to  the  side  of  a  rotten  tree, 
and,  pick,  pick.  Rabbit  saw  him  pull 
out  eeh  after  eel  (wood  worms),  and 
string  them  on  a  stick.  When  the 
stick  was  full  he  brought  them  to 
camp  and  cooked  them.  When  they 
were  cooked  he  and  the  Rabbit  ate 
supper  and  felt  happy.  Then  the 
Woodpecker  took  his  leave,  inviting 
the  Rabbit  to  return  his  visit  soon. 

In  about  three  weeks  the  Rabbit 
thought  it  was  about  time  he  should 
accept  this  invitation,  so  he  went  to 
see  the  Woodpecker.  When  he  got 
there  he  said:  "My  turn  now  to  get 
supper,"  for  he  thought  he  could  catch 
eels  just  as  the  Woodpecker  did.  He 
tied  a  withe  about  him,  went  to  a  tree, 
and,  pick,  pick,  pick,  harder,  then  so 
hard  that  his  nose  was  flattened  and 
his  lip  split ;  but  he  caught  no  eels. 

Old  Man  Turtle  was  visiting  Wood- 
pecker at  this  same  time.  He  took 
pity  on  Rabbit,  tied  a  withe  'round  his 
own  body  and  dived  down  into  the 
lake,  coming  up  with  a  backload  of 
eels. 

Rabbit  thought :  "Well,  I  can  do 
that.  Turtle  is  a  very  good  fellow.  1 
guess  I  will  ask  him  to  come  over  to 
see  me.'"  So  he  said:  "Come  to  see 
me  where  I  live." 

Old  Man  Turtle  went  to  see  Rabbit, 
but  he  is  such  a  slow  traveler  that 
when  the  Rabbit  saw  him  coming  he 
thought.  "I  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
to  get  the  eels  ready,"  so  he  tied  the 


withe  around  him  and  jumped  into  the 
water,  but  every  time  he  jumped  he 
bounced  right  back.  He  could  not  dive 
at  all. 

Turtle  saw  him  and  went  to  the 
lake.  Rabbit  said :  "I  have  tried  and 
tried,  but  I  can't  get  eels.  I  guess 
there  are  none  here." 

Turtle  knew  what  the  trouble  was, 
but  he  only  said  :  "Let  me  have  the 
withe."  And  in  no  time  he  brought  up 
a  backload.  They  went  home  and 
cooked  them,  and  Rabbit  liked  Turtle 
so  well  that  they  were  good  friends 
forever  after. 


PAT 

By  Elizabeth  Bell. 

It  was  a  chilly  February  day.  The 
snow  glistened  under  a  winter  sun, 
while  little  children  could  be  seen  de- 
livering small  articles.  The  icicles 
looked  down  with  happiness  from  their 
lofty  perches. 

It  was  in  the  Pinkerton  Kennels  of 
Chicago,  where  a  great  many  Boston 
bulldogs  are  born  and  raised.  There 
was  one  puppy  that  I  was  especially 
interested  in.  This  was  Pat.  He  was 
born  on  St.  A^alentine's  Day,  which 
was  exceedingly  cold.  W'hen  he  was 
but  two  months  old  he  left  his  mother 
and  went  to  Rogers  Park. 

Life  was  not  very  pleasant  for  little 
Pat  now,  for  he  was  not  taken  into 
society,  as  the  Cocker  Spaniel,  that 
also  belonged  to  Pat's  master. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  about 
five  months,  I  should  imagine,  he  was 
taken  to  a  home  on  the  south  side. 

Here  he  had  a  large  back  yard  to 
play  in,  and  he  warned  people  not  to 
come  into  the  yard.  When  he  is  out 
for  an  airing,  people  remark  on  his 
glossy  coat  and  handsome  face.  He 
then  wags  his  tail  as  if  saying.  'T 
ought  to  be  handsome,  for  I  am  a 
\^alentine." 
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DUKE  SAVES  $300 

Duke,  a  Ijulldng-  Ijelongiiii^'  to  Daniel 
C.  McKenna,  a  druggist  of  Chicago, 
saved  his  master  $300  b}-  a  timely 
awakening  in  the  early  morning  hours 
today.  For  his  watchfulness  he  was 
shot  at  by  two  burglars  who  attempted 
to  rob  the  store,  but  was  unharmed. 
The  thieves  escaped  and  the  police  of 
the  \\'oodlawn  station  are  searching 
for  them. 

The  robbers  attempted  to  enter  the 
store  by  way  of  a  window,  but  after 
several  attempts  to  lift  the  pane  out  by 
loosening  the  putty  they  were  forced  to 
resort  to  a  less  quiet  method.  When 
they  began  to  cut  through  the  pane  the 
dog.  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
store,  awoke. 

He  barked  and  growled  and  so  upset 
the  plans  of  the  burglars  that  they  did 
not  dare  enter  the  window.  In  anger 
they  drew  their  revolvers  and  fired 
into  the  darkness  of  the  interior,  but 
Duke  was  not  in  the  path  of  the  lead. 
Fearing  that  the  neighborhood  would 
be  aroused  by  the  shots  the  men  ran 
just  as  windows  were  thrown  up  in  the 
vicinity  and  heads  were  thrust  out  to 
see  what  the  shooting  was  about. 

"This  is  the  eighth  attempt  in  six 
months,'"  said  Mr.  McKenna.  "Onlv 
once,  however,  did  the  men  get  in,  and 
then  they  secured  only  $5  and  over- 
looked $600.  But  with  Duke  to  back 
me  up  I  guess  I  can  make  a  fair  show- 
ing." 

Duke  declined  to  be  interviewed,  but 
wagged  his  tail  amiably,  and  did  not 
resent  the  oft  repeated  remark  that  he 
was  a  "good  dog."' 


JUMBO,  THE  GIANT  FROG 

Have  you  heard  of  Jumbo,  the  famous 
fly-eating  expert,  belongiug  to  Mr.  Cy 
De  Yrv,  of  the  Liueoln  Park  zoo?  Not  to 
have  heard  of  him  is  to  argue  oneself  unread. 

Not  since  Smiley 's  famous  jumping  frog 
was  doubleerossed  in  a  contest  by  being 
loaded  with  shot  has  there  been  such  a  frog 
champion  as  Jumbo.     He  is  a  large,  brindle 


l)ullfrog.  weighing  two  and  a  half  pounds, 
and  is  the  clainmnt  of  the  fly-catching  cham- 
jiionship  in  this  country.  He  has  a  record 
of  2(38  flies  in  an  hour,  with  growing  possi- 
bilities in  his  chosen  Avork.  His  .job  at  Lin- 
coln Park  is  to  catch  all  the  flies  that  infest 
the  Gila  monsters — large,  clumsy  lizards  of 
repulsive  aspect,  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gila  river  in  Arizona — that  are  exhibited  in. 
a  glass  arena  in  the  park.  As  these  mon- 
sters have  a  distinct  propensity  for  drawing 
flies.  Jumbo  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  increasing  his  speed. 


SPEAKING  OF  FROGS 

One  of  the  principal  diversions  of 
our  summer  vacations  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  has  been  entertaining 
frogs.  We  are  very  fond  of  drifting 
about  in  a  row  boat,  and  one  day, 
while  gathering  pond  lilies,  I  took  a 
long  reed  and,  sitting  in  the  back  of 
the  boat,  I  began  to  gently  rub  the 
reed  up  and  down  the  back  of  a  fat 
frog,  perched  upon  a  lily  pad  near  by. 
At  first  he  was  inclined  to  jump  away, 
but  he  evidently  found  the  tickling 
agreeable,  for  he  stayed  some  minutes. 
Then  I  tried  it  on  another,  and  he  liked 
it,  too,  and  then  two  of  us  sat  in  that 
boat  all  the  morning  hunting  for  frogs 
to  tickle.  A  frog  was  sometimes 
frightened  and  jumped  away,  but  if  he 
really  had  a  taste  of  our  treat  he 
usually  lingered  some  few  minutes  to 
enjoy  it.  Even  a  baby  frog  getting 
one  of  his  first  sunnings  on  a  broad 
lily  leaf,  if  approached  with  care,  will 
sit  still  and  luxuriate  in  a  friendly 
tickling  of  his  spine. 

Try  it  some  time  for  yourself,  but 
have  a  care  lest  when  a  frog  jumps 
suddenly  away  from  your  reed  you  do 
not  lose  your  balance  and  go  after  him, 
down  among  the  lily  stems. 

Frogs  are  such  pretty  water  crea- 
tures, and  after  one  watches  their 
movements  for  a  time  he  feels  a  strong 
aiTfection  for  them  and  shudders  to 
think  that  any  one  is  ever  willing  to 
kill  them  in  wanton  crueltv. 

T.  K.  L. 
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LESE  MAJESTB 

The  Lion  ramps  around  the  cage, 

The  Lady  smiles  to  see  him  rage. 

The  little   Mouse   outside  the  bars 

Looks    on    and    laughs.      ' '  Well,    bless    my 

stars !  ' ' 
Quoth  he,  ' '  to  think  they  call  that  thing 
The  King  of  Beasts.     If  he's  a  King 
Who  cannot  make  the  Lady  wince, 
What  must  I  be?     When,  not  long  since, 
Inside  the  cage  I  chanced  to  slip; 
You  should  have  seen  that  Lady  skip 
Upon  the  Lion 's  back.     '  Help !     Murder ! 
A  Mouse !  '   she  screamed ;   you  should  have 

heard    her ! 
And   then   with  brooms   the   keeper   came 
And   drove   me   out    (but,   all   the   same, 
I  got  the  crumb  that  I  was  after). 
A  King,  indeed!     Excuse  my  laughter!" 
— Oliver  Herford. 


HEN  ADOPTS  MAGPIES 

A  big  BuiT  Cochin  hen,  the  pride  of 
the  feathered  flock  belonging  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Florance,  of  Greeley,  Colo- 
rado, has  become  famous  through  the 
story  of  her  doings  as  published  by 
the  Associated  Press. 

It  seems  that  she  distinguished  her- 
self by  "climbing"  an  old  Cottonwood 
tree  and  appropriating  a  magpie's  nest 
which  she  found  there  with  foiu^  hand- 
some eggs  in  it.  When  the  lawful 
owner  of  the  nest  returned  to  claim 
her  own  the  hen  drove  her  "out  into 
the  night,"  and  is  now  preparing 
to  turn  out  a  "baker's  dozen"  of 
"chicken-pies." 


TAKES  PETS  ACROSS  SEA 

The  first-cabin  passengers  on  the  liner 
Pannonia,  sailing  from  New  York  July 
10th,  included  two  dogs,  a  Persian  cat,  a 
monkey  and  two  parrots.  The  little  men- 
agerie occupied  a  luxurious  suite  by  itself. 
It  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Clark  Fisher, 
whose  husband  is  a  wealthy  steel  man  of 
Trenton,  X.  J.  She  occupied  the  adjoining- 
cabin.  Mrs.  Fisher  and  her  pets  are  on 
ing  cabin.  Mrs.  Fisher  and  her  pets  are  on 
their  way  to  Italy  to  spend  five  months  at 
Lake  Como. 


Mme.  Tetrazzini  has  ])pen  engaged  as  one 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  a  coronation 
fete  which  will  be  given  in  the  botanical 
gardens,  London,  on  Fridav  and  Saturday 
of  this  week  by  the  Dumb  Friends'  League. 


MUDFISHES  AT  PLAY 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
amphibious  fishes  is  the  mudfish  that 
inhabits  some  of  the  rivers  of  Western 
Africa  and  Ceylon.  These  funny  look- 
ing little  fish  love  to  play  on  the  mud 
beaches  at  low  tide,  scurrying  and 
paddling  about,  mounting  to  the  top 
of  the  rocks,  however  smooth,  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  mangrove  roots 
as  active  almost  as  lizards. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  their  pe- 
culiarities is  a  trick  they  have  of  run- 
ning over  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
a  distance  that  seems  bounded  only 
by  their  inclinations.  Their  method 
of  advancing  on  land  has  been 
described  as  of  the  "hop,  skip,  and 
jump"  variety.  Sometimes  in  the  dry 
season  when  the  streams  are  drying  up 
these  fish  migrate  across  country  to 
some  other  stream,  and  by  some  pe- 
culiar instinct  generally  travel  in  the 
right  direction.  By  aid  of  the  grass 
they  are  enabled  to  keep  an  upright 
position,  slowly  moving  along  by 
means  of  their  long  and  strong  pec- 
toral fins.  Some  jump  and  use  the 
tail ;  but  the  general  motion  is  by  a 
backward  and  forward  movement  of 
the  fins. 

When  water  becomes  quite  scarce 
and  the  pools  are  nearly  dried  up,  the 
fish  burrow  in  the  mud,  working  its 
way  downward  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  and  can  then  bear  with  im- 
punity the  complete  drying  up  of  the 
river.  During  the  time  of  its  volun- 
tary imprisonment,  the  fish  breathes 
air  directly  through  an  air  hole  left  in 
the  mud,  by  means  of  lungs,  just  like 
a  land  animal ;  but  when  the  returning 
rains  dissolve  the  mud  and  liberate  the 
fish  it  breathes  by  means  of  gills,  just 
like  any  other  fish.       John  M.  Cobb. 
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CASES   IN  COURT 


Cuts  and  hniisi.'^  mi  the  body  of  his 
five-montlis-old  baby,  intlicted  by  a 
cat-o'-nine-tails,  furnished  the  evidence 
that  convicted  a  man  of  child-beating 
before  Judge  Goochiow  in  the  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations. 

The  testimony  showed  that  the  man 
had  compelled  his  wife  to  work  on  a 
farm  to  earn  money  for  his  support, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  child  had 
suffered  from  neglect  and  abuse.  It 
was  proven  that  the  father,  angered  by 
the  child's  cries,  had  lashed  the  frail 
little  body  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  first 
taking  the  precaution  to  cover  the 
child's  head  with  a  feather  pillow  to 
stifle  the  sound  of  its  cries. 

When  the  humane  officer  visited  the 
home  to  investigate  the  complaint  he 
found  the  baby  with  its  body  covered 
with  cuts  and  welts,  lying  on  a  cot 
that  was  swarming  with  flies,  and 
sucking  sour  milk  from  a  whisky 
bottle." 

The  man  was  arrested,  tried  and 
fined  $100.00  and  costs.  He  is  now  in 
the  House  of  Correction  serving  out 
the  fine. 

The  baby  and  a  two-}ear-old  sister 
are  being  cared  for  in  the  Juvenile 
Home.  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases 
turned  over  to  this  society  by  the  Chi- 
cago American  in  the  crusade  it  is 
waging  against  inhuman  parents. 

Record  63  ;  Case  47. 

Humane  ( )fficer  ^^'ilbur  Reed,  of 
Kankakee  County,  caused  the  arrest 
of  a  man  charged  with  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. Police  Magistrate  Mead  heard 
the  evidence  and  fined  the  prisoner 
$10.00  and  costs. 

Record  87  ;  Case  807. 

A  woman  was  reported  for  habitual 
drunkenness  and  cruel  abuse  of  her 
seventeen-months-old  child. 

She  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  when  the  humane  officer  called 


upiin  her.  lie  ai'vised  her  husband  to 
swear  to  a  complaint  charging  her 
with  disorderly  conduct,  which  he  did. 

Judge  Scully  heard  the  evidence  and 
ordered  the  woman  sent  to  the  Martha 
Washington  Home  on  a  $100.00  fine. 
In  the  meantime,  the  husband  is  pay- 
ing board  for  the  child  in  a  private 
home. 

Record  63  ;  Case  68. ' 

A  step-mother  was  complained  of 
for  abusing  her  three  boys.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  parents  were  un- 
able to  control  the  children,  who  had 
become  unmanageable. 

The  boys,  eleven,  ten  and  six  years 
of  age,  were  taken  into  court  as  de- 
linquents and  ordered  by  the  court  to 
be  sent  to  Feehanville  School. 

Record  63  :  Case  104. 

( Officer  McGuire,  of  the  Mounted 
Squad,  arrested  a  man  for  beating  and 
abusing  the  horse  he  was  driving, 
which  was  found  to  belong  to  another 
man. 

Judge  Heap,  at  the  Harrison  Street 
Police  Court,  heard  testimony  of  com- 
plaining witness,  and  fined  the  driver 
$10.00  and  costs,  $18.50  in  all. 

Record  87;  Case  519. 

Charged  with  beating  and  over- 
driving a  horse  for  many  hours  during 
excessive  heat,  three  Chicago  horse- 
traders  were  arrested  by  Detective 
John  McDonald  and  Patrolman  Fred 
Leonard,  in  Aurora,  Illinois. 

Police  Magistrate  Barlow  imposed 
the  heaviest  fine  he  could,  $200.00  and 
costs.  The  men  are  in  jail  serving  out 
the  fine. 

Record  87 ;  Case  911. 

Officer  McGarry,  of  the  Mounted 
Squad  arrested  the  driver  of  an  unfit 
horse.  Judge  Heap  imposed  a  fine  of 
$9.00,  which  was  paid. 

Record  Sy ;  Case  572. 
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HORSE  SENSE  IN  HOT  WEATHER 

Now  that  the  heat  of  summer  is  upon  us  it  is  well  to  direct  our  activities, 
so  far  as  possible,  toward  tlie  prevention  of  suffering  among  horses. 

The  first  symptom  of  heat  prostration  is  panting.  This  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  profuse  sweating,  dilation  of  the  nostrils,  hanging  of  the  head, 
drooping  ears,  slowing  up,  loss  of  animation,  bloodshot  eyes.  If  the  horse  is 
pushed  along,  he  ceases  to  perspire,  staggers,  goes  down  and  soon  becomes 
insensible.    Death  follows  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Prevention  :  Don't  overfeed.  It  is  generally  believed  that  horses,  which 
die  from  sunstroke,  are  suft'ering  from  indigestion.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  are 
many  cases  of  colic  from  indigestion  in  very  hot  weather,  and  the  probabilities 
are,  that  the  stomach  is  out  of  order  in  a  case  of  prostration.  To  keep  this 
organ  in  good  order,  the  best  of  hay  and  oats  should  be  used,  and  a  double 
handful  of  dry  bran  should  be  mixed  with  each  feed  of  oats.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  feed  a  little  less  in  hot  weather  than  the  horse  has  been  accustomed  to. 

Don't  overwork.  It  is  the  overworked  horse  that  usually  gets  sunstruck. 
He  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  in  hot  as  in  cold  or  mild  weather ;  consequently, 
horses  should  not  be  loaded  as  heavily  nor  driven  as  fast,  nor  as  far,  as  in  cool 
weather. 

Don't  neglect  to  water  often.  Horses  should  be  watered  on  a  hot  day  every 
hour  or  so.  When  a  horse  begins  to  pant  and  shows  signs  of  weariness,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  stop  in  the  shade  and  rest  for  half  an  hour.  The  owners 
of  horses  should  give  this  order  to  their  drivers,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  their  animals  and,  consequently,  their  money. 

It  is  really  a  duty  to  interfere  in  all  cases  of  overwork,  overdriving, 
excessive  fatigue  and  heat  prostration ;  and  to  advise  the  owner  or  driver  of 
horses  to  call  in  their  veterinarian  in  such  cases.  Delays  are  dangerous. 
Almost  all  cases  of  sunstroke  can  be  saved  if  relief  is  given  promptly,  but  if 
delayed,  even  half  an  hour,  death  is  likclv  to  be  the  result. 

A.  H.  Baker,  V.  S. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Report  all  eases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  dumb  animals  to  the  Society,  whether 
requiring  prosecution  or  not,  either  in  writing  or  by  telephone. 

In  cases  ol'  cruelty  to  children,  give  names  and  residence  of  child  or  children,  offender 
or  offenders;  state  nature  of  cruelty,  place  where  and  time  when  occurring.  If  names 
and  residences  are  unknown,  give  any  information  available,  to  enable  officers  to  locate 
ami  identify  parties. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  give  name  of  driver  or  owner  or  party  offend- 
ing, and  residence,  if  possible;  if  unknown,  give  name  of  number  on  vehicle.  State  nature 
of  cruelty  and  effect  thereof  on  the  animal  or  animals,  also  place  where  and  time  when 
occurring,  and  some  description  of  animal. 

Complainants  should  always  give  their  own  names  and  addresses,  so  that  our  officers 
can  interview  them  in  case  further  information  is  desired.  Names  given  in  confidence 
are  never  disclosed. 

In  cases  requiring  ambulance,  have  owner  or  man  in  charge  of  animal,  make  the 
request  for  ambulance,  by  telephone  or  otherwise. 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY, 

114.3   South   Wabash    Avenue,    Chicago. 
Telephones:   Harrison  384  and  Harrison  7005. 
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iVlEETINQ  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION 


An  event  of  keen  interest  to  all 
humanitarians  is  the  approaching 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Humane  Association,  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  October  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th,  191 1. 

This  association  was  organized  as 
a  central  or  national  office  for  humane 
work,  and  the  coming  meeting  is  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary.  These  meet- 
ings, which  started  in  a  small  way  and 
have  grown  to  splendid  proportions, 
afl^ord  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  practical  points,  pertain- 
ing to  humane  work  and  serve  to  unify 
ideas  and  methods  and  to  develop 
mutual  interest  and  helpfulness. 

The  meeting  in  1910,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  an  international 
one  and  brought  representatives  across 
lands  and  seas  from  thirty  different 
countries.  The  value  of  this  inter- 
change of  thought  on  so  important  a 
work  is  patent.  Humanitarianism 
should  keep  pace  with  civilization, 
or,  rather,  keep  in  advance  of  it.  It 
should  be  a  forerunner  of  civilization. 

Organized  humanitarianism  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  sentiment  but  a 
wholesome,  flourishing  business  which 
requires  improved  means  and  methods 
for  its  safe  and  proper  conduct.  In 
no  better  way  can  new  ideas  and  im- 
proved methods  in  this  line  be  placed 
on  exhibition  than  at  these  meetings 
of  the  American  Humane  Association  : 
It  is,  in  truth,  the  exposition  ground 


for  all  humane  works;  it  oft'ers  new 
models  and  patents  for  inspection  and 
reflection  quite  after  the  manner  of 
the  automoliile  shows :  it  is  to  the  pro- 
fessional humanitarian  very  much 
what  the  aviation  meet  is  to  the 
aviator — a  place  to  fly  and  try  things. 

There  is  no  greater  philanthropy 
than  protecting  helpless  men,  women, 
children  and  animals  from  cruel  and 
unjust  treatment.  It  is  an  organized 
work  that  is  yearly  gaining  in  public 
respect  and  support.  The  press,  pulpit 
and  public  are  recognizing  and  giving 
it  moral  and  monetary  assistance. 
Every  individual  who  attends  the 
meeting  will  be  throwing  his  mental 
and  moral  weight  on  the  right  side  of 
the  scales  of  justice. 

Special  railroad  rates  and  accommo- 
dations have  been  made  for  persons 
desiring  to  attend  the  convention : 

Rates  are  available  as  follows:  Tickets 
may  be  purchased  between  June  1st  and  Sep- 
tember 30th,  from  points  on  the  meridian  of 
Chicago  or  w-est  thereof,  and  up  to  Septem- 
ber 29th,  for  points  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast. 
Tici^ets  are  good  until  October  31st  inclusive. 
The  fare  from  Chicago  and  vicinity  to  San 
Francisco  and  return  by  direct  routes,  is 
$72.50.  From  St.  Louis,  Memphis  or  New 
Orleans,  by  direct  routes,  $70.00.  From 
Omaha,  Council  Bluffs,  Leavenworth  or  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  $60.00.  Proportionate 
rates  will  be  authorized  from  other  points. 

Persons  going  by  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
via  Vancouver,  Seattle  and  Portland,  to  San 
Francisco,  will  pay  $87.50  for  the  round  trip 
ticket  by  this  route  from  Chicago,  and  can 
return  either  direct  or  by  way  of  Los  An- 
geles   and    the    return    route    indicated    by 
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itinerary  lieiein.  From  St.  Louis  the  round 
trip  fare  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  route 
is  $85.00.  and  from  New  Orleans  $92. .")(!. 
From  Onialia.  and  tlie  other  points  previously 
inentionocl  in  that  comhiuatiou,  tiie  fare  is 
$7.').00  tor  rlic  round  triji. 

The  round  trip  fare,  by  direct  route,  from 
>se\v  York  City  to  San  Francisco  and  return 
is  $110.30;  from  Albanv.  $105.30;  from 
Butfalo.  $94.10;  from  "Boston,  $113.30. 
These  fares  apply  going  and  returning  by 
direct  routes,  and  $15.00  will  be  added  for 
tickets  routed  for  the  Northern  Pacific  coast 
points  over  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  as  prev- 
iously mentioned.  Correspondingly  reduced 
rates  can  be  secured  from  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Pittsburg  and  Atlantic  and 
Southern  States. 

TIME   SCHEDULES   TO   SAN   FRANCISCO 

The  time  required  to  reach  San  Francisco 
from  New  York  City,  taken  as  representing 
the  Atlantic  seacoast,  is  four  days  by  direct 
route  o^■er  a  number  of  excellent  railroad 
lines.  Persons  attending  the  Convention  by 
direct  routes  should  leave  New  York  City 
not  later  than  5:30  p.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 26.  1911.  This  train,  over  the  New 
York  Central  system,  arrives  in  Chicago  at 
4:00  p.  m.,  September  27.  and  tourists  can 
leave  on  the  Overland  Limited  from  Chi- 
cago, at  8:30  p,  m.,  the  same  evening,  reach- 
ing San  Francisco,  Saturday,  September  30, 
at  2:08  p.  m.  The  Overland  Limited  runs 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, and  Union  Pacific.  Other  lines 
will  make  about  the  same  schedule  as  regards 
time   consumed. 

Persons  ^^■ho  desire  to  go  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  should  leave  New 
York  not  later  than  5:30  p.  m.,  on  Friday, 
September  22,  1911.  As  stated,  this  train 
reaches  Chicago  on  the  following  day  at 
4:00  p.  m.,  September  23,  and  persons  trav- 
eling by  this  route  should  lea\e  Chicago  at 
6:30  p.'  m.,  the  same  day,  over  the  Soo  Rail- 
road to  St.  Paul.  The  train  leaves  St.  Paul 
at  11:00  a.  m.,  September  24th.  and  reaches 
Moose  Jaw  on  September  25,  leaving  this 
last  place  at  12:05  noon,  on  a  close  connec- 
tion. Banff  will  be  left  after  over  13  hours 
stop  there,  at  10:10  p.  m.,  on  September 
26th,  and  Laggan  at  10:55  a.  m.,  on  Septem- 
ber 27;  Yancouver  at  12:55  noon  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  and  Portland  at  7:45  p.  m.,  on 
September  29.  The  30th  of  September  will 
lie  passed  en  route  on  the  train,  which  is 
due  to  arrive  at  San  Francisco  on  Sumiay, 
October   1st.  at  9:08  a.  m. 

The  return  trip,  from  San  Francisco,  may 
be  made  either  by  direct  routes,  which  will 
take  four  davs  to"  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  may 


follow  the  following  detour  in  returning, 
which  many  will  take.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  tr;iin  will  leave  San  Francisco  at  8:00 
a.  111..  Saturday,  October  7,  reaching  Los 
Angeles  the  same  day  at  9:30  p.  m.  Los 
Angeles  will  be  left  at  12:30  noon,  on  Tues- 
day, October  10,  direct  for  Salt  Lake  City, 
which  the  train  will  leave  at  7:00  p.  m., 
October  11,  after  a  few  hours  stop.  Denver 
will  be  reached  at  11:30  p.  m.,  October  12, 
and  the  train  will  leave  Denver  at  3:45  p. 
m.,  on  October  13.  A  brief  stoii  can  be  made 
at  Omaha,  which  the  party  can  leave  at  5:10 
1).  m.,  October  14.  This  train  will  reach 
Chicago  at  7:20  Sunday  morning,  October 
15.  The  train  taken  from  Denver  is  known 
as  the  "Denver  Special,"  and  runs  through 
direct  to  Chicago  without  change,  unless  a 
stopover  at  Omaha  is  desired.  Chicago  may 
be  left  at  10:30  a.  m.,  on  October  15.  the 
train  reaching  Albany  at  8:45  a.  m.,  Mon- 
day, October  16;  New  Y'ork  City  at  1:45 
p.  m.  the  same  day  and  Boston  at  2:50  p. 
m.  the  same  day.  Other  Atlantic  seaports 
would  be  reached  at  about  the  same  time. 
The  schedule  is  made  to  begin  and  end  at 
New  Y^'ork  City,  as  covering  a  coast  to  coast 
route,  and  giving  a  general  idea  of  time  con- 
sumed, and  also  the  time  at  which  principal 
points  will  be  passed  if  this  itinerary  be 
followed.  See  following  itinerary  for  more 
detailed  information  for  Canadian  Pacific 
route  and  the  Los  Angeles  return  trip. 

ITIXERARY     IN     DETAIL     BY     CANADIAN-PACIFIC 
ROUTE 

As  many  persons  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific  route,  on  account  of  the  very  remark- 
able natural  scenery  which  it  presents  and 
the  diversified  route  covered,  the  following 
itinerary  has  been  carefully  prepared.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  railroad 
time  tables  are  subject  to  change,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  well  to  verify  promptly  the  time 
that  trains  will  leave  at  each  city  where  a 
change  is  made. 

Train  will  leave  New  York  City,  as  prev- 
iously stated,  at  5:30  p.  m.,  on  Friday, 
Septeml>er  22.  1911  (with  an  extra  fare  over 
excursion  rates  of  $5.00  to  Chicago).  Train 
leaves  Albany  at  9:00  p.  m.  same  day  (with 
no  extra  fare)  and  arrives  at  Chicago  at 
La  Salle  station  4:00  p.  m.,  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 23.  This  portion  of  the  route  is 
tj-iven  over  the  New  Y^'ork  Central  system, 
including  the  Lake  Shore  and  ^Michigan 
Southern,  on  a  limited  train,  and  will  serve 
as  a  sample  itinerary  for  other  eastern  sec- 
tions. Train  will  leave  Chicago  at  6:30 
p.  m..  at  Illinois  Central  station  on  the  same 
day,   two  hours   apd   a  half   after   arriving. 
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over  the  Soo  Railroad  (Minneapolis.  St.  Paul 
and  Salt  Ste.  Marie  R.  R.).  This  train  will 
reacdi  St.  Paul  the  next  morning.  Sum  lay, 
September  24,  at  8:15  a.  m.,  and  will  leave 
at  11:00  a.  m.  It  will  reach  Moose  Jaw  the 
following  day,  Monday,  September  25,  about 
twenty  four  hours  from  the  time  of  leaving 
St.  Paul.  The  train  will  leave  Moose  Jaw 
at  12:05,  after  a  fairly  close  connection, 
there  being  an  hour 's  change  in  time  at  this 
point.  The  Soo  Railroad  practically  joint; 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Moose  Jaw. 

Banff,  the  beginning  of  t'le  most  pictur- 
esque mountain  scenery  on  ihs  Canadian  Pa- 
cific route,  will  be  reached  by  the  train  the 
next  morning  after  leaving  Moose  Jaw,  at 
7:47  on  Tuesday,  September  26.  The  entire 
day  will  be  spent  at  Banff  enjoying  the 
magnificent  mountain  views,  and  a  train 
will  be  taken  at  10:00  p.m.  that  same  even- 
ing, which  is  due  to  arrive  at  Laggan  at 
11:30  p.  m.  the  same  night,  making  a  ride 
of  but  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  The 
next  morning,  Wednesday,  September  27th, 
Lake  Louise,  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  small  lakes  in  the  world,  and 
which  is  very  near  Laggan,  will  be  visited 
and  the  train  will  be  taken  at  10:55  a.  m., 
the  same  day.  Glacier,  a  real  and  great 
glacier,  will  be  passed  by  daylight  at  4:22 
the  same  day,  and  the  train  is  due  to  reach 
A'"ancouver,  B.  C,  at  12:55  noon  the  follow- 
ing day,  Thursday,  September  28th. 

At  Vancouver  connection  will  be  made 
Avith  the  steamer,  which  Avaits  for  the  train, 
and  the  trip  to  Seattle  w'ill  be  made  by 
boat,  arriving  the  same  day  at  8:30  p.  ni., 
with  an  hour 's  stop  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Persons  icho  do  not  care  to  male  tlie  trip 
by  water  can  do  so  hy  train  on  the  regular 
ticlet.  There  will  be  a  brief  stop  at  Seattle, 
from  the  time  of  the  steamer's  arrival  at 
8:30  p.  m.,  on  Thursday.  September  28,  un- 
til midnight,  when  the  train  on.  the  North- 
ern Pacific  will  leave  for  Portland.  The 
sleeper  will  be  open  at  9:30  p.  m.  This 
train  will  reach  Portland  at  7:00  a.  m.,  the 
next  morning,  on  Friday,  September  29. 
The  day  will  be  spent  at  Portland,  and  at 
7:45  the  same  evening  a  train  will  be  taken 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  distant  772  miles.  It  takes 
two  nights  and  a  day  to  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco, 5lount  Shasta,  and  the  finest  scenery 
of  this  portion  of  the  trip  will  be  passed 
by  daylight  at  about  6:30  p.  m.  The  train 
is  due  to  arrive  at  San  Francisco  at  9:08 
a.  m.,  Sunday  mornr^^ig,  October  1st. 


SERENITY  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  S.  Dwight,  Ph.  U. 

From  the  days  when  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite  passed  by  without  helping  the  man 
stricken  and  bleeding  on  the  highway  lead- 
ing from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  there  have 
been  many  who  slighted  their  duty  to  their 
fellow-men,  or  who,  worse  than  that,  have 
even  grinned  and  jeered  at  the  men  who  were 
doing  humanitarian  work.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  selfishness  in  men,  and  reform  work 
goes  against  the  grain,  resulting  in  fric- 
tion, misunderstanding  and  frequent  dis- 
couragement on  the  part  of  Christian  work- 
ers. Hence  there  is  constant  need  for  ex- 
hortations both  to  engage  in  humanitariau 
work,  and  also  to  avoid  yielding  to  dis- 
couragement when  success  is  failed  of,  or 
seems  to  be  postponed. 

While  it  will  never  do  to  intermit  this 
pressure  on  humanity  to  practise  justice, 
mercy  and  brotherhood,  we  ought  not  on  the 
other  hand  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  worked 
up  into  a  state  of  fevered  nervousness  over 
the  slow  progress  of  reform,  or  to  doubt 
that  the  final  outcome  will  be  glorifying  of 
God  in  t!ie  bringing  in  of  an  ideal  state  of 
society.  It  is  easy,  if  one  is  deeply  in  earn- 
est, to  becom.e  excited  by  evil,  ruffled  by  op- 
position, infuriated  by  misrepresentation, 
flustered  by  sudden  surprises,  or  disquietetl 
by  disaffections  from  the  ranks  of  one's 
supporters.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  dan- 
ger of  becoming  too  much  elated  by  tempo- 
rary successes,  hurried  by  ill-timed  appeals 
to  "hustle,"  or  even  intoxicated  by  popu- 
lar applause.  These  alterations  of  emotional 
reaction,  while  natural  enough,  do  not  help 
on  one 's  own  spiritual  development  or  the 
cause  of  reform  itself.  What  is  needed  is 
to   cultivate  poise  while  exhibiting   pluck. 

Serenity  is  a  frame  of  mind  which  should 
be  cultivated  by  the  social  worker.  This 
does  not  mean  indifference,  unconcern,  easy 
tolerance  of  evil  conditions,  or  imperturba- 
ble interest  in  one's  own  affairs.  It  is  neith- 
er stoicism  or  staiduess.  It  means  rather 
self-possession,  it  im2:)lies  faith  in  God,  it 
imparts  a  spiritual  vision  broad  enough  to 
look  the  whole  world  over,  and  long  enough 
to  gaze  adown  the  vistas  of  the  millennial 
age.  This  is  very  far  from  being  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  "laisser  faire"  philosophy — it 
is  rather  such  firm  holding  to  the  promises 
of  God  as  will  keep  Ihe  worker  from  dejec- 
tion or  impatience,  wh.ile  he  toils  for  human- 
ity's  improvement. 
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LECTURES    ON  HUMANE  SUBJECTS 

1)V  John  L.  Shortall, 

President,  The  Illinois  Humane 

Society,  Chicago,  111. 

Government  is  defined  as  "that  in- 
stitution or  aggregate  of  institutions 
hy  which  a  state  makes  and  carries  out 
those  rules  of  action  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  men  to  live  in  a  social 
state  or  which  are  imposed  upon  the 
people  forming  a  state," — and 

"A  nation,  or  government,  is  an  in- 
dependent body  politic,  a  society  of 
men  united  together  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  mutual  safety  and  ad- 
vantage by  the  joint  efiforts  of  their 
combined  strength." 

"But  every  combination  of  men  who 
govern  themselves  independently  of  all 
others  will  not  be  considered  a  nation ; 
a  body  of  pirates,  for  example,  who 
govern  themselves,  is  not  a  nation.  To 
constitute  a  nation,  another  ingredient 
is  required :  The  body  thus  formed 
must  respect  other  nations  in  general, 
and  each  of  its  members  in  particular. 
Such  a  society  has  its  affairs  and  in- 
terests ;  it  deliberates  and  takes  reso- 
lutions in  common — thus  becoming  a 
moral  person,  who  possesses  an  under- 
standing and  will,  and  is  susceptible  of 
obligations  and  rights." 

"Citizens  are  the  members  of  such  a 
civil  society  or  government :  bound  to 
it  by  certain  duties,  and  subject  to  its 
authority,  they  equally  participate  in 
its  advantages." 

"Allegiance  is  the  tie  which  binds 
the  citizen  to  the  government,  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  which  the  gov- 
ernment affords  him.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  people,  and  the  protection  is  the 
duty  of  the  government — and  they  are 
reciprocally  the  rights,  as  well  as  the 
duties,  of  each  other." 

To  better  show  allegiance  to  a  na- 
tion, private  organizations  for  specific 
public  services  are  often  formed  by 
citizens  activelv  engaged  in   such  en- 


deavor, ])ecause  a  number,  acting  to- 
gether, more  effectively  impress  a 
greater  number  than  could  be  by  their 
acting  separately  and  apart. 

During  the  centuries  of  the  past,  in 
which  tyrannical  rule,  oppression,  and 
atrocious  cruelties  were  practiced  and 
])ermitted  everywhere,  history  records 
big  hearted,  generous  souls  as  advocat- 
ing, single-handed,  the  cause  of  the 
op])ressed,  and  that  mercy  be  shown  to 
helpless  creatures,  man  and  beast. 
Socrates,  whom  Lord  ^lansfield,  the 
eminent  English  jurist,  called  the  great 
lawyer  of  antiquity,  believed  that  the 
lower  animals  had  souls  and  advocated 
that  they  be  treated  kindly. 

And  Mr.  Salt,  in  his  admirable 
book  entitled  "Animal  Rights,"  re- 
minds us,  in  these  words  :  That  "from 
the  earliest  times  there  have  been 
thinkers  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
answered  the  question — if  men  have 
rights,  have  animals  their  rights  also? 
■ — with  the  affirmative.  That  the 
Buddhist  and  Phythagorean  canons, 
dominated  perhaps  by  the  creed  of 
reincarnation,  included  the  maxim  'not 
to  kill  or  injure  any  innocent  animal.'  " 
"The  humanitarian  philosophers  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  among  whom  Seneca 
and  Plutarch  and  Porphyry  were  the 
most  conspicuous,  took  still  higher 
ground  in  practicing  humanity  on  the 
broadest  principle  of  universal  benevo- 
lence." "Since  justice  is  due  to  ra- 
tional beings."  wrote  Porphyry,  "how- 
ls it  possible  to  evade  the  admission 
that  we  are  bound  also  to  act  justly 
towards  the  race  below  us?" 

And  so  I  might  say  that  down 
through  the  ages  to  the  present  time 
this  question  has  been  debated,  until 
humane  advocates  are  now  to  be  found 
within  all  civilized  nations,  individually 
and  collectively  championing  the  cause 
of  all  helpless  creatures.  Today  there 
are  men  and  women  congregated  here 
in  large  numbers  from  nearly  all  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  world,  devoted 
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and  ardent  in  espousing  such  righteous 
effort ;  for  they  have  come  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  Humane 
Cause. 

The  word  "humane,""  as  defined,  sig- 
nifies :  Having  the  feelings  and  incli- 
nations proper  to  man ;  having  tender- 
ness, compassion,  and  a  disposition  to 
treat  other  human  beings  and  the 
lower  animals  with  kindness ;  kind, 
benevolent — tending  to  humanize  and 
refine.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  word  "merciful,'"  in  that  it 
expresses  active  endeavors  to  find  and 
relieve  suffering,  and  especially  to  pre- 
vent it,  while  "merciful"'  expresses  the 
disposition  to  spare  one  the  suffering 
which  might  be  inflicted.  A  humane 
society,  in  its  exact  sense,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  an  institution  composed  of 
citizens  of  humane  inclination,  banded 
together,  not  for  pecuniary  profit,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  actively,  freely 
and  impartially  endeavoring  to  relieve 
suff'ering.  and,  if  possible,  prevent  it ; 
humanizing  and  refining  through  the 
instruments  aff'orded  by  government 
and  other  lawful  means ;  co-operating 
with  government  and  inviting  co- 
operation generally  with  itself,  and  in 
reality  rendering  a  charitable  public 
service. 

Since  much  suff'ering  is  inflicted 
through  ignorance  and  want  of  imagi- 
nation, both  in  children  and  adults, 
education,  though  not  the  only  deter- 
ring weapon,  must  always  be  the  fav- 
orite one  with  which  a  humane  society 
seeks  to  prevent  suffering.  The  edu- 
cation of  children  along  these  lines  has 
been  ably  treated,  and  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  adults. 

Some  few  years  ago  the  Illinois 
Humane  Society  established  a  free 
school  of  instruction,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures by  experts  on  subjects  of  mate- 
rial and  economic  value  to  those  hav- 
ing horses  or  other  animals  in  their 
care  and  custodv.     These  lectures,  de- 


livered by  the  expert  mechanical  engi- 
neer, the  expert  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  the  lawyer,  all  engaged  by  the 
Society  for  that  purpose,  demonstrated 
how  the  owner  of  an  animal  can  profit 
— /.  c,  make  money — by  being  actively 
kind,  and  how  the  person  having  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  animal  may 
likewise  substantially  profit  himself. 

During  the  first  year  the  attendance 
was  limited  to  humane  officers  and  a 
few  team  owners  and  their  drivers. 
The  second  year  saw  a  largely  in- 
creased attendance  with  growing  in- 
terest, many  policemen,  drivers  and 
team  owners  attending,  the  number 
ranging  from  20  to  100  at  the  lectures 
delivered  in  the  Society's  building ;  and 
at  those  held  in  a  public  hall,  accessible 
because  of  its  location  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  large  barns  in  the  heart  of  Chicago, 
three  hundred  or  more  persons  were 
present  each  evening.  At  some  of 
these,  stereopticon  views  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  subject. 

Our  aim  is  to  teach  what  is  the 
wisest  and  best  relief  to  give  in  cases 
of  emergency  on  the  road,  and  far 
from  the  stable,  until  the  veterinary 
shall  arrive  and  the  animal  be  removed 
to  proper  shelter ;  to  instruct  in  the 
proper  care,  shelter,  and  feeding  of 
animals,  and  the  economy  of  maintain- 
ing sanitary  stables.  For  it  is  shown 
conclusively  that  the  animal,  properly 
cared  for,  will  do  a  greater  day's  work, 
be  more  easily  handled  in  the  barn,  and 
will  go  through  his  working  day  more 
willingly.  In  other  words,  the  animal 
will  be  good  tempered — a  valual)le  and 
perfect  running  machine. 

Thomas  H.  Brigg,  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineer,  of  Bradford,  Eng- 
land, delivered  his  interesting  and 
instructive  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Haulage  by  Horses,"  to  start  the 
Society's  course,  and  through  the  in- 
struction received  from  him  we  are 
able  to  continue  to  advance  his  ideas. 

Mr.  Brigg  treats  on  the  subject  of 
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ntilizino-  the  stven.yth  of  the  horse 
while  haiiHno".  with  the  least  waste  of 
energy — showing  how  he  may  be  given 
the  mechanical  advantage  over  his 
load,  and  the  entire  question  of  hauhng 
l)e  reduced  to  scientific  understanding. 
He  demonstrates  this  by  stereopticon 
and  bv  physical  tests  on  the  platform. 
The  Illinois  Humane  Society  has  pub- 
lished Mr.  Brigg's  lecture,  with  illus- 
trating cuts,  for  distribution. 

In  the  apparently  simple  matter  of 
hitching  a  horse  to  a  wagon  we  en- 
counter scientific  problems,  based  on 
scientific  principles,  the  solution  of 
which  means  a  lightened  load,  in- 
creased earning  power,  and  conserva- 
tion of  energy "^and  life — and  yet,  little 
or  no  intelligent  thought  is  contributed 
to  the  subject. 

The  lecture  courses  are  of  economic 
and  vital  im])ortance  as  a  means  of 
preventing  cruelty;  they  include  lec- 
tures upon  child  problems — because 
our  Society  is  organized  to  protect 
children  as  well  as  animals  from 
cruelty.  These  courses  are  made  up 
each  year  by  a  committee  on  lectures 
appointed  for  that  purpose;  the  lec- 
tures are  held  under  the  Society's 
supervision.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee always  presides. 

At  all  lectures  those  in  attendance 
are  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  pertinent 
to  the  subject  after  its  delivery  and  to 
receive  free  expert  advice  at  that  time. 
The  meetings  are  enjoyable.  They 
induce  and  inspire  co-operation,  which 
results  in  better  understanding  and 
promotes  a  more  humane  spirit.  The 
attendance  consists,  in  a  large  degree, 
of  teamsters,  barn  bosses,  shipping 
clerks,  owners  of  horses,  blacksmiths, 
representatives  of  large  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industries,  and  also 
members  of  the  polke  force  and  fire 
de])artment.  Often  there  are  present 
those  who  wish  to  display  some  inven- 
tion claimed  to  be  a  humane  device  in 


harness,  .shoeing,  hitching,  feed  bags, 
chicken  coops,  etc.,  etc.,  and  which 
often  are  of  interest  to  the  audience. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  work  may 
demonstrate  to  universities  and  scien- 
tific schools  the  field  of  usefulness  of 
the  problems  of  horse  haulage  and 
wagon  construction  open  to  the  stu- 
dent of  mechanical  engineering,  thus 
securing,  through  man's  intelligent 
study,  immunity  for  the  horse  of  the 
future  from  many  things  which  the 
most  kindly  driven  animal  of  today 
must  endure — and  profiting  by  the 
knowledge  that  will  necessarily  result, 
that  the  national  government  may  see 
the  advantage  of  more  beneficent  legis- 
lation regarding  humane  treatment  of 
all  animal  life — and  that  the  respective 
states  may  be  induced  to  pass  uniform 
laws  of  like  character. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I 
])rought  to  your  minds  a  few  exact 
definitions  of  words  which  we  some- 
times use  as  if  they  meant  quite  dif- 
ferent things.  We  are  somewhat  given 
to  speaking  of  a  citizen  as  if  he  were 
a  greater,  purer  creature  than  that 
aggregation  of  citizens  which  we  call 
society ; — of  a  small  society  or  institu- 
tion as  if  it  were  less  corruptible  than 
that  aggregation  of  institutions  which 
we  call  "the  government."  Let  us  re- 
mind ourselves  more  frequently  that 
this  is  an  error ;  that  the  greater,  being 
composed  of  the  lesser,  bears  its  exact 
qi;ality,  with  the  additional  one  of 
power  \\hich  separation  lessens.  Let 
us  be  willing  to  sink  individual  vanities 
and  hobbies  in  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  our  local  societies :  and  to 
increase  the  elTectiveness  of  our  special 
societies  by  having  them  work  openly, 
straightforwardly  and  cordially  so  far 
as  may  be  in  co-operation  with  the 
encouragement  of  those  greater  socie- 
ties— our  municipal,  state  and  national 
government. 
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SPECIAL    AGENTS    APPOINTED     FOR 
THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE   SOCIETY 

Ou  June  Sth,  1911,  Mr.  Jacob  Klein 
was  appointed  Special  Agent  for  Downers 
Grove,  DuPage  County,  111. 

On  June  26tli,  1911,  Mr.  John  W.  Grief 
was  appointed  Sjiecial  Agent  for  Cairo, 
Alexander  Countv,  111. 

On  June  2Gth,  1911,  Mr.  H.  J.  Vincelette 
was  appointed  Si>ecial  Agent  for  Round 
Lake,  Lake  County,  111. 

"MAD  DOG" 

The  ''dog  days''  are  the  time  to  give  the 
dog  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

If  ever  there  be  call  for  the  exercise  by 
man  of  Christian  charity  toward  his  best 
friend  among  the  animals,  it  is  when  Au- 
gust suns  set  up  a  madness  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  a  canine  ancestry. 

Even  a  dog  should  have  his  chance.  He 
is  human  in  bodily  ills,  as,  in  certain  noble 
qualities,  his  rule  of  conduct  is  that  of  the 
exceptional,  rather  than  the  average,  man. 
The  dog  has  his  trials,  his  maladies,  his  exas- 
perations, "even  as  you  and  I."  In  the 
hot  weather  it  is  well  to  remember  that  he 
is  still  wearing  his  winter  clothes,  and  that 
nature  has  not  given  him  the  cooling  of 
perspiration  through  his  pores.  Yet  let  him 
but  stagger  faintly  in  search  of  water — and 
the  cruel   pack  is  at  his   heels! 

It  would  be  a  sad  conunentary  on  our 
treatment  of  animals  if  it  were  possible  to 
know  the  percentage  of  faithful  dogs  that 
will  be  executed  this  summer  without  trial, 
and  on  no  other  indictment  than  that  of 
rumor  or  hysteria.  Like  another  charge  in 
human  relations,  the  crime  of  rabies  against 
the  dog  is  the  easiest  to  lay  and  the  most 
difficult  to  (lisproxe.  In  every  part  of  the 
country  there  will  be  a  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocent on  no  other  grounds  than  those  wliich 
superstition  and  prejvidice  are  always  ready 
to  establish.  Rallies,  one  of  the  rarest  of 
all  diseases,  will  be  heralded  as  one  of  the 
commonest   and  most   dangerous. 

Give  the  dog  a  chance.  Do  not  execute 
him  on  the  irresponsible  W"ord  of  some  un- 
known rumor-monger  who  knows  no  more 
about  rabies  than  the  canine  victim  un- 
derstands his  offense.  The  line  between 
the  human  and  the  beast  is  so  frequently 
invisible  in  the  case  of  a  dog  that  his 
murder  is  a  species  of  moral  homicide. 
To  condemn  a  creature  of  such  power  of 
faith  and  passion  of  love  to  a  dog 's  death, 
simply  because  he  happens  to  be  a  dog, 
implies  a  species  of  rabies  in  man  that 
speaks  but  poorly  for  superiority  founded 
largely  on  self  assumption. 

— Editorial,   Munsey 's  ^lagazine. 


OLD  DOG  MARTYR  TO  SAVE  CHILDREN 

The  martyrdom  of  Fitter,  a  small  mongrel 
dog,  has  done  tliat  which  the  death  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  failed  to  do.  It  has 
started  a  petition  for  a  safety  light  to  pre- 
vent more  deaths  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilson 
avenue  and  Sheridan  road. 

This  shows  how  much  the  people  of  Wilson 
avenue  loved  Fitter.  How  much  he  loved 
the  people  Fitter  showed  wlien  he  gave  his 
life   Tuesday   night    for   a    child. 

Since  the  death  in  1905  of  his  :naster,  D. 
C.  Eddy,  the  Chicago  jiioneer  and  attorney, 
Fitter  had  devoted  his  waking  hours  to  pro- 
tecting the  children  of  his  neighborhood 
from  automobiles  along  Sheridan  road.  De- 
spite his  years — which  numbered  IS — Fitter 
had  a  keen  ear  and  a  watcliful  eye.  All  day 
long  he  would  lie  in  front  of  the  residence 
of  the  daughter  of  his  late  master,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  risk,  S44  Wilson  avenue,  guarding  the 
children.  A  child  might  become  so  engrossed 
in  play  as  to  fail  to  see  the  approach  of 
some  speeding  machine. 

Not  so  with  Fitter.  It  was  his  chosen  task 
to  see;  his  business,  when  the  child  seemed 
in  danger,  to  dash  forward  with  rusty  barks 
of  warning.  Hundreds  of  times  he  barely 
escaped  death;  several  times  he  was  knocked 
over  to  the  accompaniment  of  brutal  laugh- 
ter. 

Tuesday  evening  he  lay  at  his  post.  A  lit- 
tle after  6  o'clock  two  children  started  diag- 
onally across  Sheridan  road.  Filter  knew 
the  children;  they  belonged  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  half  rose  to  see  if  all  was  well. 
His  gaze  encountered  a  big  touring  car  just 
whirling  around  the  corner  of  Wilson  and 
Evanston  avenues.  It  was  moving  swiftly. 
The  children  failed  to  see  it,  and,  even  as 
Fitter  bounded  into  the  street,  it  rushed 
ujion  them. 

Fitter  leaped  in  tlie  way,  barking  with  all 
his  might.  The  children  jumped  to  one  side 
and  Fitter  started  to  jump  after  them. 
Something  failed  him,  perhaps  a  wornout 
tendon,  a  weary  paw.  He  did  not  jump  far 
enough  and  the  forewheel  of  the  autonuibile, 
striking  him,  tossed  him  far  to  one  side. 
He  lay  there  while  the  automobilists  shot 
on.     He  was  dead. 

The  neighborhood  cliildren  1  juried  liim  tlie 
next  day  in  the  garden  of  the  Fisk  residence. 

Ferhaps  Fitter  would  be  comforted  to 
know  tliat  he  did  not  give  his  life  in  vain. 
Since  his  death  neighbors  ha\e  circulated  a 
petition  for  an  "isle  of  safety"  at  the  cor- 
ner where  he  was  killed,  Wilson  a\enue  and 
Sheridan  road. 

WMthin  a  block  is  the  Leland  avenue  cor- 
ner where  John  J.  Bohn,  the  ])ublisher,  was 
killed  in  January,  and  wliere  Mrs.  Kate  Por- 
ter was  killeil  a   month  ago. 

— Chicago  Triljunc. 
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SEPTEMBER,   1911. 


8p:ptembek  and  golden-rod. 

It  is  the  twilight  of  the  year. 

And  through  her  wondrous  wide  al)ode 
The  autumn  goes,  all  silently, 

To  light  her  lamps  along  the  road. 

Charles  Towxe. 

GOOD  WORK 

The  preliminary  nieeting  held  by  a 
few  interested  humanitarians  in  Belvi- 
dere.  111.,  on  July  27,  191 1,  with  a  view 
to  cementing-  their  interests  in  some 
practical  way  resulted, on  August  15th, 
in  the  formal  organization  of  the  Bel- 
videre  branch  of  The  Illinois  Humane 
Society.  It  has  already  taken  out 
incorporation  papers,  appointed  a 
board  of  directors,  elected  a  president, 
treasurer  and  secretary,  enrolled  one 
hundred  members,  taken  charge  of 
several  cruelty  cases  and  stands  ready 
for  business.  This  is  quick  and  good 
work — and  a  splendid  example  of  the 
prompt  and  practical  results  that  fol- 
low properly  directed  effort  in  this 
protective  work. 

The  board  of  directors  is  made  up 
of  :\Ir.  Frank  King.  Mr.  I.  M.  Huff, 
Air.  C.  M.  Church.\AIr.  Jesse  F.  Han- 
nah. Mr.  W.  F.  Gorman,  Mr.  Alfred 
Mevers,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shearman  and 
Mrs.  C).  H.  Wright  and  Miss  Juliet 
Sager.  The  term  of  office  is  for  one 
year. 

Mr.  Jesse  F.  Hannah  was  elected  by 
the  board  as  president  of  the  societv. 
Ml-.   Alfred    Mevers  as  treasurer  and 


.Miss  Juliet  Sager  as  secretary.  The 
following  have  l^een  chosen  as  vice- 
presidents:  Mrs.  D.  D.  Sabin  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Harvey,  Belvidere ; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Cass,  Manchester;  Mr. 
Warren  Lamliert,  Flora ;  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son, Boone,  and  others  are  to  be 
selected  to  fill  out  the  quota  for  the 
county. 

A  membership  of  one  hundred  is  an 
unusual  number  for  so  new  a  society 
and  augurs  well  for  its  future  public 
support.  The  membership  fee  has 
purposely  been  made  very  small  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  come  within  the 
means  of  every  one  in  Boone  county, 
as  it  is  desired  that  every  one  inter- 
ested in  saving  children  and  anmials 
from  cruel  conditions  and  treatment 
will  join  the  society.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  is  to  send  in  name  and 
address  and  fifty  cents  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society.  A  general  response  to 
this  modest  appeal  for  moral  and 
monetary  help  will  wipe  cruelty  out  of 
Boone  county. 

Practical  proof  of  the  value  of  such 
a  humane  society  to  the  community 
has  already  been  given  in  two  concrete 
cases :  That  of  a  poor  horse  com- 
pletely broken  down  from  extreme  old 
age,  which  the  society  persuaded  the 
owner  to  have  humanely  destroyed ; 
and  another,  in  which  a  man  was 
forced  by  law  to  stop  working  a  horse 
that  was  in  a  suff'ering  and  imfit  con- 
dition. Several  other  complaints  of 
cruelty  have  been  made  to  the  society 
and  are  under  investigation.  The 
society  is  also  doing  active  work  in 
educational  ways,  a  rather  unique  one 
being  a  plan  to  make  a  "humane 
exhibit"  at  the  coming  Boone  county 
fair. 

The  IJelvidere  Humane  Society  is 
on  a  permanent  basis  for  work,  and 
will  be  a  power  for  good  that  is  not 
limited  to  the  city  of  Belvidere,  the 
county  of  Boone  or  the  state  of 
Illinois. 
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ROCK  ISLAND  SOCIETY   LOSES 
MR.   ELLMAN 

Air.  George  Ellman,  for  several 
years  past  the  efficient  officer  of  the 
Rock  Island  Humane  Society,  has 
recently  retired  from  that  post  in  order 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  the  Hebrew  Immigration  Society  in 
caring  for  the  Jewish  immigrants, 
teaching  them  enough  English  to  make 
themselves  understood  and  helping 
them  to  find  employment. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Ellman  has  done 
double  duty,  riding  his  two  pet  hobbies 
after  the  manner  of  the  Cossack  with 
a  hand  and  foot  on  the  rein  and  saddle 
of  each ;  but  the  time  has  come  when 
both  offices  require  so  much  time  and 
attention  that  he  is  obliged  to  resign 
from  one  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
other. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
chronicle  his  departure  from  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  because  he  has  been  an 
efficient  and  faithful  officer  and  has 
had  its  best  interest  at  heart.  He  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction  and  has  set 
a  high  standard  of  service  for  his  suc- 
cessor. When  a  man  devotes  his  days 
and  often  his  nights  to  the  betterment 
of  his  fellow-creatures  he  is  to  be 
accounted  a  public  benefactof.  Mr. 
Ellman  is  one  of  these. 

In  the  meantime  the  Humane  So- 
ciet}'^  is  casting  about  to  find  the  right 
man  to  fill  his  place.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  as  the  Humane  Society  is 
in  need  of  an  agent  and  the  Associated 
Charities  Society  of  a  secretary,  that 
the  two  offices  might  be  combined  and 
some  good,  capable  man  engaged  to 
do  the  work  of  both.  This  might  prove 
a  practical  way  for  the  societies  to 
share  their  interest  and  divide  expense. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  societies  will 
be  held  in  the  near  future  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  and  settling  the 
cjuestion.  Such  societies  are  organized 
to    do    public    work;    and    the    pul)lic 


should  not  only  "hold  up  their  hands" 
but  should  fill  them  with  money. 

The  Rock  Island  Humane  Society 
has  done  most  creditable  work  for  a 
young  organization — thanks  to  Mrs. 
Belle  Jones,  Miss  Dina  Ramser  and 
their  co-workers.  An  officer  is  essen- 
tial to  its  proper  equipment  for  busi- 
ness :  it  should  have  one  and  a  good 
one.  As  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
Society  become  better  known  the  in- 
terest and  co-operation  of  the  public 
will  increase. 

SPRINGFIELD  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

Springfield  has  a  humane  society 
that  is  commanding  respect  for  good 
work  in  its  district.  The  society  was 
organized  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
and  is  fulfilling  its  mission  to  the  ex- 
tent that  its  legal  powers  and  its  lim- 
ited office- force  and  working-fund  will 
permit. 

Like  every  other  society  of  this  kind, 
it  has  had  a  struggle  to  become  known 
and  understood;  but  now  that  it  is 
becoming  recognized  as  a  power  for 
good,  it  is  bound  to  win  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  public.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  humane  work  in 
every  place  where  it  has  ever  been 
started,  wdiether  in  London,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cape  Town,  Havana,  Tokio, or 
far  away  Nome.  It  is  the  most  mis- 
understood and  unpopular  cause  in  the 
world  until  it  makes  its  way  through 
sheer  merit  and  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  good  it  can  do  in  protecting 
adults,  children  and  animals  from  all 
forms  of  cruelty.  If  its  aims,  objects 
and  results  were  clearly  and  generally 
imderstood  it  would  have  the  sympa- 
thetic and  financial  support  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  world. 

The  Springfield  society  has  Dr. 
Hugh  T.  Morrison  as  its  president; 
Hon.  R.  L.  Mcliuirc,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  John  l!rinkerhofi^,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  lames  M.  I'.retz  as 
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humane  officer.  To  the  heart  interest 
and  tireless  energy  of  these  people  the 
society  owes  its  existence  and  con- 
tinual growth. 

( )fficer  llretz  has  an  office  in  the 
police  station  and  his  duties  are  varied 
and  constant :  They  may  require  his 
interference  with  a  hrutal  husband 
beating-  his  wife;  intervention  where  a 
child  is  being-  abusively  treated  ;  the 
reprimanding-  of  a  cruel  teamster  for 
whip])ing-  or  overloading  his  horse  or 
working  it  while  in  unfit  condition ;  the 
stopping  of  inhumane  treatment  ac- 
corded an  aged  parent  by  his  children 
or  vice  versa ;  the  proper  legal  dispo- 
sition of  children  found  with  drunken 
and  disreputable  parents  unfit  to  have 
the  custody  of  their  children ;  the 
humane  killing  of  an  animal  incurably 
diseased  or  fatally  injured  ;  the  haul- 
ing of  a  sick  horse  to  the  hospital  in 
the  society's  ambulance ;  the  looking 
after  young  girls  and  boys  found  wan- 
dering on  the  streets  late  at  night — 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  condi- 
tions that  come  within  the  province  of 
the  humane  officer. 

There  are  good  laws  in  Illinois  con- 
cerning cruelty ;  and  it  is  the  specific 
duty  of  this  and  all  other  humane 
officers  in  the  state  to  follow  up  all 
cases  where  there  has  been  infraction 
of  the  law. 

This  society  works  in  close  co-oper- 
ation with  the  city  probation  officer 
and  the  Associated  Charities.  An  ani- 
mal ambulance  is  maintained  and  oper- 
ated by  the  society  and  is  kept  at  one 
of  the  engine  houses  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. It  has  been  the  means  of  trans- 
porting many  sick  and  disabled  horses 
to  a  veterinary  for  prompt  attention 
and  has  saved  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  th^ir  owners. 

The  work  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease— not  that  there  is  more  cruelty 
being-  ])erpetrated  but  that  more  people 
are  becoming  interested  to  notice  and 
report  such  cases  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities— and  the  response  from  the 


])ublic  in  monetary  contributions 
should  be  con-imensurate  with  the 
growing  need. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  educa- 
tional campaign  of  the  society,  which 
endeavors  to  teach  adults  and  children 
the  justice  and  economy  of  kindness  ; 
and  secondly,  there  is  the  definite,  con- 
crete work  of  preventing  and  punish- 
ing cruelty,  conducted  in  the  homes, 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  courts. 

''If  we  only  had  more  money,"'  said 
one  ot"  the  Springfield  workers,  "we  could 
do  so  niany,  many  things.  \Ve  could  have  a 
detention  liome,  where  yonng  girls  could  be 
kept,  who  now,  for  the  sins  of  their  ignorant, 
pitiable  youth,  are  kept,  maybe  one  night, 
maybe  longer,  in  jail,  or  where  those  other 
innocent  children,  who  have  no  one  to  care 
for  them,  and  are  found  destitute,  and  who 
are  taken  to  jail  (because  there  is  no  other 
place  to  take  them)  could  be  sheltered." 

One  of  the  great  problems  for  which 
there  appears  no  immediate  solution,  is 
that  of  the  mules  in  the  mines.  While 
these  are  well  stabled  and  fed,  yet  they 
are  worked,  it  is  reported,  many  times 
when  their  necks  are  sore,  and  when 
they  are  sick  or  lamed  sufficiently  to  be 
incapacitated.  And  reports  also  come 
that  the  miners,  who  must  make  so  many 
loads  a  day,  are  cruel  to  them,  beating 
them  unmercifully  to  make  them  go  faster. 
This  matter  will  be  dealt  with  as  .soon  as 
possible. ' ' 

The  last  year  has  been  the  best  and 
brightest  in  the  life  of  the  society,  and 
not  only  is  Springfield  beginning  to 
understand  the  work  the  society  is 
trying  to  do  but  is  helping  to  do  it. 
The  city  recently  voted  to  put  its 
hands  in  its  municipal  pockets  and  pay 
a  portion  of  the  humane  officer's  salary 
— substantial  proof  of  its  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  humane  work. 

The  officers  (^f  the  Springfield  Hu- 
mane Society  deserve  much  credit  for 
their  earnest,  tireless  devotion  to  the 
cause  in  tending  it  so  carefully  during 
the  creeping  stage  and  bringing  it  to 
the  point  where  it  can  begin  to  walk 
alone. 
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HUMANE  EDUCATION 

By  Hilda  Dirksen, 
Of  Oregon,  111. 

One  of  the  best  things  a  girl  or  boy 
can  learn  is  to  be  kind  to  ah  created 
things.  Any  child  may  be  brilliant  in 
learning  out  of  books,  but  if  he  is  not 
kind  to  dumb  animals,  he  has  some- 
thing more  to  learn  about  the  world 
and  its  people. 

The  places  where  girls  or  boys  can 
learn  to  be  kind  to  all  things  are  at 
the  homes  and  schools.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  fault  of  parents  that  children  are 
cruel,  because  they  never  were  taught 
any  other  way.  Then  is  the  best  time 
for  a  teacher  to  teach  them  kindness  to 
dumb  animals.    Every  child,  no  matter 


how  small,  should  be  taught  to  be 
thoughtful,  sympathetic  and  merciful. 
We  could  not  get  any  food  if  it  was 
not  for  the  birds,  because  the  worms 
would  destroy  all  the  grain,  fruit  and 
everything  that  is  fit  to  eat :  therefore, 
wdiy  should  boys  want  to  kill  the  birds 
and  rob  their  nests,  or  women  who  try 
to  teach  humanity  wear  bodies  and 
wings  of  those  poor  birds  on  their 
hats,  which  is  equally  as  cruel  as  the 
boys  killing  them.  Some  boys  who 
have  kinder  hearts  do  not  want  to  kill 
the  birds,  but  then  the  other  boys  will 
call  them  cowards  until  they  are  per- 
suaded to  kill  them ;  but  that  shows 
that  they  are  weak  minded,  for  if  they 
were  not  they  could  not  be  influenced 
to  do  these  cruel  things.  We  should 
all  feed  the  birds  and  care  for  them. 
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Tlien  again  you  will  sec  a  poor,  half 
starved  dog",  not  hurting"  anybody, 
abused  by  the  l:)oys  who  seem  to  enjoy 
it.  These  cruel  things  could  be  stopped 
if  we  could  all  learn  to  be  kind.  George 
Eliot  said :  "I  have  all  my  life  had  a 
sympathy  for  mongrel,  ungainly  dogs 
that  were  nobody's  pets,  and  I  would 
rather  surprise  one  of  them  by  a  pat 
and  a  pleasant  morsel  than  to  meet  the 
most  condescending  advances  of  the 
liveliest  sky-terrier  which  has  his 
cushion  by  my  lady's  chair."  I  have 
the  same  kind  of  sympathy  for  home- 
less cats. 

Sometimes  men  will  beat  their 
horses  unmercifully,  the  horses  look- 
ing as  if  they  were  ready  to  drop  dead 
any  minute.  Some  of  the  horses  have 
not  strength  enough  to  pull  the  heavy 
load,  and  some  are  nearly  starved  to 
death  and  cannot  pull.  Some  of  their 
masters  are  so  cruel  if  the  horses  do 
not  do  the  right  thing-  the  first  time 
they  get  a  severe  beating  for  it.  When 
they  have  received  blows  a  couple  of 
times  they  are  frightened  when  they 
see  their  masters  coming".  When  the 
horses'  masters  are  kind  to  them  they 
will  do  their  utmost  to  please  them. 
If  every  man  could  only  learn  to  be 
kind  they  would  get  along  a  great  deal 
better. 

"We  think  our  civilization  is  near 
its  meridian,  but  we  are  yet  only  at  the 
cock-crowing  and  the  morning  star." 
Some  people  check  their  horses  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  far  from  comfortable. 
If  every  person  could  only  remember 
this  verse  written  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe :  "We  should  remember  in  our 
dealings  with  animals  that  they  are  a 
sacred  trust  to  us  from  our  Heavenly 
Father.  They  are  dumb  and  cannot 
speak  for  themselves.  They  cannot 
explain  their  wants  or  justify  their 
conduct,  and,  therefore,  we  should  be 
tender  towards  them." 

The  most  unkind  deed  is  treating 
human  beings  cruelly.    When  one  per- 


son is  a  little  brighter  or  richer  than 
another,  it  is  not  a  well  bred  person 
who  will  go  along  and  laugh  at  them 
and  make  fun  of  their  clothing.  They 
should  not  act  as  if  they  were  above 
the  others,  but  all  speak  together  and 
treat  one  as  well  as  the  other,  because 
the  one  who  is  least  thought  of  will 
feel  neglected  and  sad.  VVe  must  re- 
member we  are  all  alike  in  God's  sight. 

Another  thing,  when  the  smaller 
boys  get  into  a  fight,  the  big  boys 
should  stop  them  instead  of  putting 
them  up  to  fighting  and  taking  delight 
in  seeing  them. 

We  can  teach  kindness  to  animals 
indirectly  by  our  example  and  char- 
acter. 

Some  of  the  remarks  that  will  help 
humanity  are : 

Take  good  care  of  domestic  animals. 

When  a  horse  is  warm  give  him  but 
little  water  at  a  time,  but  let  him  have 
it  often. 

Most  birds  are  a  great  help  to  the 
farmers. 

Fish  should  be  killed  as  soon  as 
taken  out  of  the  water. 

Animals  have  rights  as  well  as 
people. 

All  cruelty  degrades  the  person  who 
practices  it. 

To  abuse  any  innocent  and  helpless 
creature  is  mean,  cruel,  and  cowardly. 

Any  person  who  deliberately  tor- 
tures a  dumb  animal  would  commit 
any  crime  without  the  least  hesitation. 

The  teacher  in  the  school  can  help 
a  good  deal  in  her  work  in  literature, 
reading,  language,  nature  study  and 
ethics  in  teaching  the  children  kind- 
ness. It  is  the  ignorant  person  who  is 
cruel  to  animals,  not  one  who  has 
studied  them  and  is  interested  in  them. 

Every  person  should  learn  the  Band 
of  Mercy  Pledge :  "I  will  try  to  be 
kind  to  all  living  creatures  and  will 
try  to  protect  them  from  cruel  usage." 

I  have  been  reading"  about  a  woman 
who  knew  very  much  about  kindness 
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to  animals  or  she  probably  would  not 
have  done  such  kind  deeds  towards 
homeless,  half  starved  cats. 

One  time  when  she  was  boarding"  at 
a  hotel  all  the  ladies  were  on  the 
piazza  when  a  starved  kitten  came  out 
from  under  the  shrubbery  and  looked 
up  at  them  with  pleading  eyes,  al- 
though it  made  not  a  sound.  She  ran 
in  and  brought  out  a  saucer  of  milk  to 
it.  "What !"  cried  a  lady,  "are  you 
going  to  feed  that  nasty  little  cat? 
She  will  keep  coming  here  all  the 
time  if  you  do."  "Yes,  that  is  just 
what  I  want  her  to  do."  she  said  to  the 
lady.  "If  you  were  starving-  wouldn't 
you  like  to  have  some  one  feed  you?" 
The  cat  never  forgot  his  first  friend. 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

PRACTICAL   HUMANE   EDUCATION 
IN  THE  SCHOOL 

By  Rodrick  Hathaway, 
Of  Eoehelle,  111.       . 

Practical  humane  education  teaches 
things  that  otherwise  would  be  neg- 
lected. But  first  let  us  stop  to  find  out 
what  humane  education  is.  Dr.  Angell 
said,  "Humane  education  is  that  which 
tells  the  ill  effects  on  human  beings  of 
the  ill  treatment  of  dumb  animals — 
how  it  poisons  meat  and  milk — how 
even  fish  killed  mercifully  as  soon  as 
they  are  caught  are  better  and  more 
wholesome  food  than  those  that  suffer 
before  they  die — how  important  insect- 
eating  birds  are  to  agriculture — how 
important  that  they  and  their  nests 
should  be  protected."  Second,  that 
which  teaches  how  animals  should  be 
cared  for — as  to  proper  food,  rest, 
protection  from  the  weather,  exercise, 
kind  words,  and  a  merciful  death. 
Third,  but  infinitely  important,  that 
which  tends  to  prevent  cruelty  to  our 
own  and  the  lower  races. 

Most  creatures  are  a  benefit  to  the 
human  race.     Take,  for  instance,  the 


l)irds  that  destroy  the  insects  which  in 
time  would  devastate  all  vegetation. 

The  common  toad  which  some 
people  hate  and  would  willingly 
kill  is  of  great  use  in  our  gardens. 
The  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment experimented  and  found  out 
that  every  toad  kept  in  a  garden  one 
summer  was  worth  nineteen  dollars 
and  eighty  cents,  because  it  ate  so 
many  insects.  Ekit  the  department  did 
not  stop  at  this,  it  found  out  that 
where  there  were  enemies  of  the  in- 
sects they  got  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
crop.  They  found  out  that  a  bird  eats 
its  weight  in  insects  and  slugs  in  one 
day.  Humane  education  brings  these 
facts  into  a  child's  store  of  knowledge. 
Humane  education  discourages 
thoughtless  vanity,  which  is  nothing 
but  destructive  ignorance.  \\'hat  is 
meant  by  destructive  ignorance  is  the 
wearing  of  feathered  hats  and  the  furs 
of  animals. 

Now  if  humane  education  had  been 
taught  in  the  schools  where  the 
women  who  wear  feathered  hats  and 
furs  received  instruction,  there  prob- 
ably would  be  no  market  for  feathered 
hats  or  clothes  made  of  creatures  that 
help  to  protect  man  and  his  property. 

Take  for  instance  the  heron,  a  bird 
that  used  to  live  in  marshes.  That 
bird  has  been  slaughtered  so  unmerci- 
fully that  its  feathers  are  now  worth 
one  hundred  dollars  an  ounce. 

Then  there  is  the  proper  care  of 
animals  taught  by  humane  education, 
but  the  proper  care  of  animals  is  not 
only  a  subject  in  humane  education 
but  a  subject  in  economy. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  man  who  owns 
a  horse.  H  he  has  been  educated  in 
humanity  he  will  feed  it  well  and  will 
not  work  it  more  than  he  should. 

Practical  education  in  the  schools 
helps  very  much  to  build  up  good, 
noble  characters. 

Some  one  once  said  that  crime  was 
crtielty  grown  up.  That  means  that  if 
a  boy  is  "naturally  cruel"  he  will  be 
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more  cruel  when  he  is  ^rowii.  Let  us 
kill  cruelty  by  teaching-  ])ractical 
humane  education. 

Ilnmane  educaticui  is  just  as  impcjr- 
tant,  if  not  more  important,  than  arith- 
metic or  grammar.  Win?  The  rea- 
son is  that  arithmetic  and  s^rammar 
help  to  develop  the  brain  while  humane 
education  develops  the  heart. 

The  habits  of  our  dumb  brothers  are 
interesting-  and  are  made  more  inter- 
esting; through  humane  education. 

Many  teachers  say  that  after  teach- 
ing humane  education  they  have  been 
able  to  handle  their  most  troublesome 
pupils  with  ease,  because  it  has  a  good 
effect  on  the  pupils. 

Humane  education  discourages  the 
dissection  of  animals  when  thev  are 
alive.  The  only  reason  that  I  know 
that  anybody  dissects  an  animal  is  to 
find  how  something  works.  And  is 
not  this  curiosity?  Well  then,  we  can 
say  that  the  curiosity  of  man  kills 
animals.  But  some  people  say  that 
people  dissect  to  learn  about  the 
organs  of  man.  Now  it  is  foolish  to 
say  this  because  there  are  charts  of 
the  human  body  that  show  all  the 
organs  of  man. 

Some  people  ask  when  they  should 
begin  to  teach  their  children  to  be 
humane.  I  say,  although  I  am  not 
much  of  a  judge  on  humane  education, 
begin  to  teach  them  as  soon  as  they 
can  understand  anything. 

Humane  education  teaches  us  that 
God  made  animals  to  stay  on  the 
earth  and  protect  man  and  his  prop- 
erty and  that  He  does  not  make  things 
that  are  not  of  some  use  to  man,  but 
the  way  the  birds  are  being  killed  off 
it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  people  did 
not  know  this. 

When  we  do  something  to  protect 
the  birds  we  honor  Him,  because  He 
made  the  birds  and  He  meant  to  have 
them  stay  on  the  earth  to  protect  and 
be  a  comfort  to  man  and  for  this  rea- 
son alone  we  should  protect  the  bird-^ 


and  all  animals  from  cruel  slaughter. 

Ilumane  education  teaches  people 
morals  because  when  they  change  the 
form  of  or  destroy  anything  they  suf- 
fer for  it. 

I  believe  a  good  moral  would  be: 
Leave  what  He  makes  and  the  world 
will  run  smoother. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS 

Pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  of  rural 
schools  in  Ogle  County  graduated  in 
June  last.  One  hundrea  and  seventeen 
were  awarded  diplomas,  thirty-eight 
had  an  average  of  nintey  per  cent  or 
over.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Superin- 
tendent John  E.  Cross  for  the  good 
work  and  excellent  programme  ar- 
ranged for  the  occasion ;  and  to  Miss 
Margaret  jNIcDermott  for  her  effort  in 
interesting  her  pupils  in  humane  study. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  A. 
W.  Rosecrans,  of  Ashton,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Rew  of  Rockford.  Mr.  Rew 
announced  the  winner  of  the  "Fesler 
Cup,"  offered  by  ^L-s.  James  C.  Fes- 
ler, of  Rochelle,  Illinois,  for  the  best 
essay  on  "Practical  Humane  Educa- 
tion in  the  Schools,"  written  by  any 
pupil  attending  any  graded  school  in 
Ogle  County.  Rodrick  D.  Hathaway, 
of  Rochelle,  won  the  loving  cup. 
Hilda  Dirksen,  of  Oregon,  the  second 
best,  received  honorable  mention. 
There  were  fourteen  who  entered  the 
contest,  eight  girls  and  six  l^oys. 

Mrs.  Fesler  was  called  upon  to 
make  remarks  and  said  in  part : 
"Parents  should  co-operate  with  the 
public  school  and  endeavor  to  make  it 
a  social  center  and  encourage  the  child 
to  study  humane  education  and  civic 
betterment.  The  former  teaches  love 
and  kindness  to  all  God's  creatures ; 
the  latter,  practical  things  pertaining 
to  the  beautification  of  surroundings, 
thus  bettering  municipal  aft'airs.  If 
these  principles  are  instilled  in  the 
minds  of  children,  the  coming  genera- 
tion will  occupy  a  higher  place  in 
civilization." 
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Loving  Cup  offered  by  Mrs.  James  C.  Fesler,  of  Rochelle,  III.,  for 
best  essay  on  Humane  Education,  won  by  Rodrick  D.  Hathaway, 
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CASES   IN  COURT 


An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Society 
to  help  a  woman  and  her  children, 
who  had  been  deserted  by  the  husband 
and  father. 

A  humane  ot^cer  learned  from  the 
woman  that  her  husband  had  delib- 
erately abandoned  his  family,  leaving 
a  note  telling  of  his  departure,  but 
making  no  provision  of  any  kind  for 
them. 

She  said  that  he  had  been  earning 
$25.00  a  week;  that  he  had  frequently 
been  abusive  in  his  treatment  of  her 
and  the  children,  and  that  he  had 
deserted  her  once  before,  taking 
S300.00  with  him  and  leaving  her  but 
20  cents. 

The  officer  visited  the  man's  place  of 
employment  and  discovered  that  he 
was  still  at  w^ork  there.  A  warrant 
was  then  secured  for  his  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  v;ife  abandonment. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Goodnow  in  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions. The  man  was  represented  by 
counsel.  Witnesses  were  heard  on 
l)oth  sides. 

Judge  Goodnow  ordered  the  man  to 
pay  his  wife  $6.00  per  week  as  well  as 
the  rent  of  a  flat  owned  by  him, 
amounting  to  $9.00  per  month. 

Record  63;  Case  loi. 


A  man  was  reported  to  the  Society, 
for  throwing  a  fox-terrier  belonging 
to  a  neighbor  from  off  a  roof,  breaking 
one  of  its  legs  in  the  fall. 

A  humane  officer  interviewed  the 
owner  of  the  dog  and  advised  her  to 
have  the  broken  leg  put  in  a  plaster 
cast,  which  was  done ;  he  then  saw  an 
eye  witness  to  the  act.  after  which  he 
placed  respondent  under  arrest. 

The  case  was  called  before  Judge 
Himes  and  the  dog  was  in  court  to 
show  its  condition. 

Alth(tugh    respondent    denied    ever 


having  seen  the  dog.  he  inadvertently 
said  that  it  had  torn  two  of  his  wife's 
dresses  that  were  hanging  on  a  line  on 
the   roof. 

A  witness  declared  that  respondent 
had  gathered  the  dog  in  his  arms  and 
had  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  feet.  Judge  Himes 
imposed  a  fine  of  $13.00,  which  was 
paid.     Record  88;  Case  2^2. 


An  officer  of  this  Society  presented 
evidence  which  caused  Judge  Edwin 
\\  alker  to  order  a  Chinaman  to  pay 
$7.00  per  week  to  his  young  American 
wife  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
seven-months-old  child.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  Chinaman  had  ceased 
to  support  his  wife  upon  her  refusal  to 
lead  a  life  of  shame.  Fortunately  for 
the  woman,  the  case  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society. 

Judge  Walker  said  that  the  case  was 
the  first  on  record  in  the  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations  and  probably  in 
any  American  court  where  a  Chinaman 
had  been  directed  to  support  his  white 
wife. 

Record  — ;  Case  — . 


Report  was  made  of  the  pitiful 
case  of  a  woman  and  her  children  who 
were  victims  of  a  drunken,  cruel  hus- 
band and  father. 

The  man  would  not  A\-()rk.  was 
habitually  drunk  and  abusive,  and  beat 
his  wife  if  she  did  not  earn  and  give 
him  money.  He  also  cruelly  abused 
his  16-year-old  son  for  giving  his 
earnings  of  $4.00  a  week  to  his  mother. 

A  humane  officer  had  the  man 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  failing  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family. 

Judge  Goodnow  heard  the  evidence 
and  sentenced  the  man  to  six  months 
in  the  House  of  Correction. 

Record  63 ;  Case  220. 
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.Mr.  ( ieorg-e  Ellman,  the  retiring' 
humane  officer  of  the  Rock  Island 
Humane  Societ}',  was  recently  instru- 
mental in  Bringing  a  horse-beater  to 
justice.  A  young  man  was  seen  cruelly 
torturing  and  whipping  a  horse  he  was 
driving. 

Mr.  Ellman  arrested  him  and  took 
him  l:;efore  Justice  C.  W.  Schroeder. 
The  prisoner  pled  guilty  to  the  charge 
preferred  against  him  and  was  fined 
$25.00  and  costs. 

Record  88 :  Case  394. 


The  South  Chicago  police  arrested  a 
driver  for  abusing  a  horse  he  was 
using,  and  the  manager  of  the  com- 
])any  for  knowingly  allowing  an  ani- 
mal in  luifit  condition  to  be  used. 

A  humane  officer  examined  the  ani- 
mal and  found  that  it  was  extremely 
thin  and  old  and  suft'ering  from  sev- 
eral running  sores. 

Judge  Fry  fined  the  manager  $5.00 
and  costs.  $8.50  in  all.  which  was  paid. 

Record  88;  Case  112. 


An  expressman,  charged  with  hav- 
ing worked  an  emaciated  and  crippled 
horse,  was  fined  $10.00  and  costs, 
$18.50  in  all.  by  Judge  Idilir.  of  the 
Desplaines  Street  Court. 

Record  88 ;  Case  323. 


The  owner  of  a  horse  was  fined 
$11.50  by  Judge  Uhlir  for  having 
allowed  the  animal  to  be  driven  with 
sore  shoulders. 

The  owner  and  driver  were  repri- 
manded and  cautioned  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  offense,  and  the  horse  was 
sent  to  the  barn. 

Record  88 ;  Case  428. 


An  officer  of  the  Society  recently 
examined  80  horses  at  the  Randolph 
Street  Horse  Market  and  found  all  but 
three  in  fairh^  good  condition. 

One  horse,  an  old  gray,  was  har- 
nessed with  the  breast  collar  entirelv 


too  low  on  the  chest,  and  the  officer 
sought  out  the  owner  and  went  with 
him  to  a  nearl)y  harness-shop  and  had 
the  collar  pro])erly  adjusted;  another 
was  an  old.  infirm,  maimed  bay  horse 
which  the  officer  ordered  the  owner  to 
take  to  the  barn  and  keep  out  of  har- 
ness ;  and  the  third  was  a  white  horse 
with  a  sore  back,  upon  which  a  heavy 
pad  was  bearing,  which  the  officer 
removed,  at  the  same  time  cautioning 
the  owner  against  improper  and  care- 
less harnessing  in  the  future. 
Record  88;  Case  551. 


At  the  Fulton  Street  Horse  Market, 
situated  between  Halsted  and  Sanga- 
mon streets,  the  officer  examined  344 
horses  that  were  in  ordinarily  good 
condition,  although  many  of  them 
were  improperly  harnessed. 

There  were  only  three  cases  for 
interference,  namely :  a  brown  horse 
with  a  sore  back,  owned  by  a  man  in 
r.crwyn.  111.,  in  which  case  the  officer 
removed  the  pad  and  readjusted  the 
harness,  cautioning  the  driver  to  see 
that  all  pressure  from  .the  harness  was 
removed  from  the  sore  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  heal ;  the  second,  a  young 
horse  inclined  to  be  green  and  balky 
that  was  being  driven  by  a  poor,  inex- 
perienced horseman,  whom  the  officer 
cautioned  and  instructed ;  and  the 
third,  a  horse  that  w^as  harnessed  with 
the  breast  collar  several  inches  too  low. 
which  the  officer  ordered  the  owner  to 
raise. 

Record  88 ;  Case  552. 

Although  this  report  does  not. 
strictly  speaking,  come  under  the 
heading  "Cases  in  Court."  we  publish 
it  here  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
readers  who.  like  the  Society,  are 
interested  to  know  what  conditions 
exist  at  these  horse  markets. 

That  such  an  extensive  examination 
should  have  discovered  so  small  a 
number  of  cruelty  cases,  and  those  not 
serious  ones,  is  comforting  news. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

The  legal  jurisdiction  of  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  comprises 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois.     Its  agents  may  be  called  to  any  portion  of 
the  State  to  prosecute  cases  of  cruelty,  but  each  county  should  have 
its  own  branch  society  or  special  agent.     So  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  way  that  the  society  feels  greatly  encouraged.     Branch 
Societies  or  Agents  are  already   provided    in    76    counties  in  Illinois. 
With  the  assistance  of    humane  people  every  county  in  the  State  will, 
in  time,  have  its  Branch  Society  or  Agent.     We  ask  all  those  interested 
in  the  organization  of  Branch  Societies  or  Special  Agencies  in  their 
vicinity,  to  write  to  this  office  for  information  and  help. 

The  Society  is  largely  maintained  by  the  income  from  its  endow- 
ment fund,   membership  fees  and  dues,  and   contributions.     Friends 
wishing  to  contribute  to  The  Illinois  Humane  Society  and  its  objects 
may  do  so  by  enclosing  their  check  or  post-oflBce  order  to  the  Society, 
at  its  office.     Those  wishing  to  become  members  will  kindly  communi- 
cate with  the  Society. 

Membership  Fee. 

Annual  Dues. 

Governing  Life  Members. 

$200 

No  Dues 

Governing  Members. 

(Upon   additional  payment  of   $175 
become    Governing    Life   Members, 
exempt  from  Annual  Dues.) 

$25 

$15 

Honorary  Members 

No  Fee 

No  Dues 

Governing    Life   Members,    Governing 
Members    and    Honorary    Members 
have   the   right   to  vote  for  and  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Director. 

Annual  Members. 

No  Fee 

$5 

Life  Members. 

$100 

No  Dues 

Branch  Members. 

No  Fee 

$2 
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THIRTY=F1FTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN   HUMANE   ASSOCIATION,  HELD  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  OCT.  2,  3  and  4,  1911 


A  trip  of  several  tliousand  miles  of 
])anoramic  beauty  extending  through 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coa.st,  and  two  weeks  of  de- 
lightful companionship  among  the 
humanitarian  jjilgrims  who  made  u]~i 
the  party  was  the  charming  preamble 
tliat  led  to  the  formal  convention  of 
the  American   Humane  Association. 

Delegates  from  as  far  east  as  New 
York  and  as  far  south  as  New  Or- 
leans, making  Chicago  a  common 
meeting  ground,  proceeded  to  string 
places  like  beads  on  a  long  line  of 
travel — St.  Paul,  Aloosejaw,  Medi- 
cine Hat,  Calgary,  Banfif,  Lake  Louise, 
Revelstoke,  Van  Couver,  Victoria. 
Puget  Sound,  Seattle,  Portland  and 
San  Francisco.  To  tell  of  the  pleasure 
of  stringing  them  would  constitute  a 
travelogue,  therefore  this  trip  of  a 
thousand  wonders  can  only  be  record- 
ed in  the  mental  diaries  of  the  trav- 
elers themselves.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  crowning  remembrance 
will  always  be  of  the  generosity  and 
hospitality  of  the  California  people, 
whom  O.  Henry  epitomized  in  the  say- 
ing, "Californians  are  a  race  of  peo- 
ple ;  they  are  not  merely  inhabitants 
of  a  State.  They  are  the  Southerners 
of  the  West." 


Monday,  October  _'.  ipii. 

The  iirst  session  of  the  Convention 
opened  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  like  the  two 
succeeding  sessions,  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  matters  relating  to  animal 
protection,  while  the  last  three  ses- 
sions dealt  exclusivel}'  with  protective 
work  for  children. 

Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  of  Albany. 
President  of  the  American  Humane 
Association,  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der. An  invocation  Avas  offered  by 
Rev.  William  Rader,  emphasizing  the 
prayerfulness  of  practical  work.  The 
appointment  of  committees  on  regis- 
tration, publicity  and  resolutions,  and 
miscellaneous  business  and  announce- 
ments followed. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  ]\layor  of  San 
Francisco,  welcomed  the  delegates 
within  the  Golden  Gate  with  a  hearty 
greeting. 

Dr.  Stillman  then  ma<le  his  annual 
address  : 

HUMANE  PROBLEMS 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  welconiiug  you, 
oue  and  all,  to  this  thirty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Humane 
Association.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to 
meet  this  year  with  our  loyal  colleagues 
of  the  Pacific  slope.  We  are  very  pleased 
that  the  convention  is  with  you  this  year, 
for  we  recognize  the  many  splendid  quali- 
ties of  your  citizenship  that  have  touched 
this  spot  with  the  magic  wand  of  your 
financial  genius  and  have  evoked  from 
<lesolation    and    ruin,    in    an    inconceivably 
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short  time,  so  many  magnificent  architectu- 
ral momimeuts.  Vny  your  lii^j^-hearted 
hoR})itality,  as  shown  in  the  pro^rani  and 
otlierwise,    we    si'ratefully    tliank    you. 

L  will  not  now  take  your  time  l)y  a 
discussion  of  what  has  l)eeu  accomplished 
in  the  humane  world  durin.i;'  the  past  year, 
valuable  thou,i;h  it  has  been.  It  is  a  satis- 
faetion  to  know  that,  in  the  main,  it  is 
a  record  of  progress  and  prosperity.  We 
have  occasion  for  a  proper  pride  in  it  in 
many  respects.  i^>ut  the  deeds  of  the  past 
are  not  as  important  for  ris  today  as  are 
wise  plans  for  the  future.  Our  forecast 
is  more  vital  than  our  history.  Anti- 
eruelty  societies  in  the  United  States  are 
confronted  by  many  grave  problems.  In 
some  respects  we  are  at  the  jjartiug  of  the 
ways.  Our  organizations  have  outgrown 
the  juvenile  period,  devoted  to  corporate 
birth  and  early  development.  They  have 
done  much  valuable  work,  and  have  ac- 
quired an  understanding  of  their  mission 
as  well  as  the  respect  of  society  as  a 
whole.  A  large  amount  of  money,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  available  yearly  for  the  work 
of  our  societies.  I  believe  that  humane 
organizations  have  vindicated  their  exist- 
ence amply  in  the  past.  Xew  conditions 
have  now,  however,  arisen.  New  social 
reforms  are  dividing,  or  seeking  to  divide, 
our  humane  [latrimony.  They  threaten,  x 
l)elieve,  a  too  extensive  elimination  of  our 
special  work  in  certain  directions.  There 
is  also,  in  many  sections,  a  disposition  to 
rely  largely,  or  wholly,  on  public  funds, 
which  many  think  is  liable  to  place  our 
work,  sooner  or  later,  under  political  cen- 
tred. The  safe  and  sane  policies,  and 
limitations,  in  this  direction  should  be 
carefully  and  broadly  considered. 

In  some  instances  there  is  a  tendency  to 
amalgamate  our  children's  societies  with 
<-haritable  work;  or,  to  sui)ersede  and  sup- 
plant them  by  other  agencies.  Many  so- 
cieties are  dead  or  semi-defunct.  Some 
are  following  unsuccessful  policies.  There 
is  too  much  chaos  and  too  little  settled 
plan  of  action  many  times.  Some  suffer 
from  inertia  and  emotional  reaction.  Too 
much  has  been  left  to  chance  and  hap- 
hazard. Unsound  business  management 
and  often  unwise  legal  methods,  or,  even 
deficient  persistency,  have  wrecked  others. 
Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  case.  Our 
work  is  apparently  suffering  from  serious 
organic  ailments  and  I  believe  that  there 
has  been  an  excessive  mortality  among 
<nir  societies.  What  is  the  cure?  We 
evidently  need  more  unity  of  policy  and 
methods;  we  need  more  general  field  work, 
and  a  more  systematic  humane  education, 
jis  well   as  a   more   thorough   and   vigorous 


extension  of  organization  in  unoccupied 
territory.  Most  of  all  do  we  need  well- 
trained  workers  to  carry  on  our  societies, 
to  vitalize  their  finances,  to  develop  the 
work,  to  properly  record  it  and  to  di- 
rect office,  executive  and  legal  manage- 
ment. Such  trained  agents  are  urgently 
required  to  put  new  life  and  energy  where 
now  many  societies  are  feeble  and  in- 
efficient. The  chances  for  untrained  work- 
ers making  a  permanent  success  with  a 
humane  society,  even  in  a  large  city  with 
ample  financial  resources,  are  about  as 
good  as  for  untrained  amateurs  to  navi- 
gate an  ocean  liner  successfully  from 
shore  to  shore.  By  a  miracle  the  latter 
might  reach  port  but  the  chances  would 
all   favor   a  shipwreck. 

Humane  work  is  now  ready  to  enter  on 
the  next  stage  of  its  development.  What 
are  we  to  do  to  meet  the  crisis?  With 
your  kind  permission  I  will  briefly  discuss 
some  of  these  questions  under  roughly 
classified  divisions  as  follows: 

FIRST:  Should  the  operations  of  anti- 
cruelty  societies  be  united  with  other 
})hilanthropic  work,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  with  jiurely  charitable  organiza- 
tions; or,  those  for  animals  with  Audubon 
Societies,  or  with  municipal  police,  and 
the  like? 

SECOND:  Should  humane  societies  be 
supported  out  of  public  funds,  either  state 
or  munici[)al,  and,  if  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions? 

THIRD:  How  can  societies  doing  anti- 
cruelty  work  be  made  more  efficient  and 
[lermanentlv  successful  ? 

FOURTH:  What  is  to  be  the  future  of 
our  humane  corporations,  anil  how  can  we 
secure   continued   growth   and   expansion? 

Let  us  consider  the  first  proposition: 
"Should  the  operation  of  anti-cruelty  socie- 
ties be  united  with  other  philanthropies?" 
The  most  common  form  of  such  amalgama- 
tions is  Societies  tor  the  Prevention  of 
C'ruelty  to  Children  with  charity  work.  I 
never  knew  a  seasoned  and  experienced 
humanitarian  who  approved  of  such  amal- 
gamations. When  I  have  asked  our  Aet- 
eran  leaders  in  children's  work  the  ques- 
tion, the  reply  invariably  has  been  an  em- 
phatic "NO."  When  pressed  further  for 
the  reasons  for  such  disapproval  the  ex- 
planation has  usually  been  that  "it  always 
injures  the  anti-cruelty  side  of  the  com- 
bination; more  or  less  misdirects  its  true 
purpose  and  often  kills  it  entirely. ' '  I 
agree  with  this  view,  in  spite  of  two  or 
three  possible  exceptions.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  have  our  work  stand  entirely  by 
itself.      Indeed,   it   is   positively  necessary 
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that  it  should  do  so  in  order  to  perma- 
nently succeed. 

Specialization  and  coucentratiou  are 
necessary  for  any  successful  work.  The 
whole  tendency  of  our  age,  and  of  the 
past,  i^roves  it.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
anti-cruelty  efforts,  with  their  court  pro- 
cedures and  legal  questions.  Our  societies 
are  essentially' "LAW  ENFORCING"  cor- 
]Kirations,  somewhat  like  a  district  attor- 
ney's office  in  purpose.  A  distinguished 
magistrate,  in  the  East,  in  an  opinion 
once  called  our  )Soeieties  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  "subordinate 
governmental  agencies."  On  the  con- 
trarv,  eharitv  work  is  distinctly  designed 
to  extend  "RELIEF"  to  the  needy.  The 
two  are  as  different  in  nature  and  opera- 
tion as  oil  and  water.  Many  persons,  even 
those  who  are  prominent  in  both  of  these 
Iteneficent  movements,  are  seriously  con- 
fused as  to  the  absolute  difference  in  the 
purposes  of  the  two  lines  of  work. 

Many  leaders  in  both  the  charity  and 
anti-cruelty  world  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  this  difference  should  be  recog- 
nized and  a  line  of  demarcation  estab- 
lished. The  present  confusion  leads  to  de- 
moralization and  works  injury  to  both 
causes.  When  our  societies  undertake  re- 
lief work,  in  the  sense  of  charity,  they 
are  trespassing  on  the  domain  of  chari- 
table societies.  They  are  going  outside 
of  their  corporate  purposes  and  duplicat- 
ing a  work  for  which  other  agencies  have 
l>een  created.  This  economically,  if  not 
ethically,  is  unwise.  I  call  upon  our  so- 
i-ieties,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  goo<l 
policy,  to  recognize  the  error  which  is  be- 
ing committed.  Charity  societies  should 
lie  left  to  do  their  work  and  our  societies 
to  do  theirs.  The  two  should  operate  side 
by  side  in  full  accord.  Frequently  where 
(lur  work  ends  charity  work  properly  be- 
gins. We  should  never  conflict  with  or 
rival  one  another.  To  do  so  is  folly,  for 
conflict  weakens  and  duplicate  work  is 
economic   waste. 

Anti-cruelty  work  is  a  special  and  pe- 
culiar work,  which  in  every  aspect  and 
in  all  its  phases  should  stand  by  itself. 
Combination  is  often  excused  on  the 
ground  of  economy.  That  is  a  false  econ- 
omy. It  was  said  of  old,  "Ye  cannot 
serve  two  masters."  One  side  or  the  other 
must  suffer.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
then. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  second  point  which 
I  have  undertaken  to  consider:  "Should 
humane  societies  be  supported  out  of  jnib- 
lic  funds,  either  state  or  municipal,  and,  if 
so,     under ,  what     conditions?"       On     this 


l^roposition  there  will  undoubtedly  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  I  have  no  desire  to 
be  dogmatic  and  yet  I  trust  that  I  will 
be  pardoned  for  expressing  a  personal 
opinion.  There  are  workers  in  our  ranks 
who  wholly  condemn  aid  for  our  societies 
out  of  public  funds.  There  are  others 
who  believe  that  our  work  is  part  of  the 
<luty  of  the  commonwealth,  that  we  are 
doing  it  because  the  state  has  failed  in 
its  duty,  and  that  accordingly  the  state 
should  finance  all  anti-cruelty  societies. 
There  are  still  others  who  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  establish  a  line  of  sound 
and  safe  laolicy  which  should  regulate  the 
relation  between  our  societies  and  assist- 
ance out  of  i^ublic  funds. 

There  are  two  types  of  aid  which  are 
being  extended  to  anti-cruelty  work  from 
the  public  purse.  In  one  case  purely  pri- 
vate humane  cor])orations  are  being  paid 
for  special  public  work  which  they  i^er- 
form.  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  So- 
cieties for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  which  contract  with  cities  to 
operate  public  dog  pounds  and  enforce  dog 
license  laws,  and  receive  in  return  a  cer- 
tain fixed  sum  for  their  labor  or  a  per- 
centage of  receipts.  They  do  the  work  be- 
cause they  do  it  better  than  the  city  or 
anj^  other  private  contractor  does.  This 
certainly  seems  a  legitimate  and  proper 
work  for  an  anti-cruelty  society  to  do, 
and  public  sentiment  seems  to  approve  of 
the  arrangement.  I  believe  that  the  plan 
usually  works  well  although  not  always  so. 
An  analogous  relation  is  found  where  So- 
cieties for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  are  paid  for  caring  for  children, 
either  in  the  courts  or  in  their  shelters, 
or  where  humane  officers  are  paid  for 
probation  or  other  special  work.  In  these 
instances  the  integrity  of  the  humane 
society  as  a  strictly  private  corporation 
is  not  invaded.  It  elects  its  own  directors 
and  manages  its  own  affairs.  It  hires 
whom  it  pleases.  It  is  not,  in  my  ex- 
l)erience,  subject  to  political  domination 
or  control.  The  relation  here  may  be 
termed  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  mutu- 
ally helpful  one.  I  have  not  learned 
that  it  has  worked  injuriously.  The  so- 
cieties are  as  independent  as  any  other 
contractors,  but  must  do  their  own  work 
well,  just  as  any  honest  contractor  should. 

The  other  type,  where  public  monies 
are  expected  for  humane  work,  may  be 
illustrated  where  so-called  state  bureaus 
of  child  and  animal  protection  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  where  the  agent  is  directly  so  .ap- 
pointed.     In    this    type    there   is    more    or 
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less  ]ii>litic;il  domiuatiou,  for  in  (MMtaiii 
cases  it  is  said  the  offices  have  been  re- 
•jarded  as  partly  graft  aud  in  some  cases 
it  is  claimed  that  distinctly  incompetent 
and  unfit  ajients  have  been  selected.  Even 
in  those  instances  where  a  state  bureau  is 
practically  a  private  corporation,  although 
supported  out  of  the  state  treasury  (au 
apparently  unconstitutional  proceeding  in 
nu)st  states),  its  activities  can  be  curbed 
by  aggrieved  politicians,  either  by  cutting 
off  its  income  or  repealing  portions  of  its 
charter,  giving  objectionable  or  excessive 
power. 

Without  the  private  humane  society,  in 
nine  states  out  of  ten  anti-cruelty  laws 
would  be  dead  letters.  Politics  brings  favor- 
itisms  but  not  legacies.  The  public  senti- 
ment which  arises  from  a  large  private  mem- 
bership in  our  societies  is  the  best  asset 
wliich  we  have. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  which 
can  be  considered  by  humanitarians  any- 
where is,  "How  can  societies  doing  airti- 
cruelty  work  be  made  more  efficient  and 
permanently  successful?"  This  is  an  old 
problem,  which  has  received  much  atten- 
tion, but  which  may  still  be  profitably 
studied  by  all  friends  of  this  work,  young 
or  old.  In  the  start  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  earnestly  believe  that  we  have  over- 
worked, as  a  rule,  the  sentimental  end  and 
too  often  neglected  the  business  end.  We 
have  appealed  to  the  emotional  sentiments 
and  often  failed  to  make  good  when  it 
came  to  finances  and  results.  Philan- 
thropy in  our  day  has  become  a  business 
enterprise,  and  should  be  conducted 
strictly  on  business  principles,  if  the  well- 
wishers  of  our  work  are  to  support  it 
liberally.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
business  men  can  be  fed  on  wind  in  re- 
turn for  cash  surrendered.  This  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind.  Records  should 
be  kept  of  all  cases  attended  to,  full  and 
exact  financial  statements  of  monies  re- 
ceived and  paid  out  should  be  sent  in 
pretty  full  detail  to  alT  contributors.  So- 
cieties which  cannot  show  concrete  results 
in  full  and  reliable  regular  statements,  as 
dividends  for  humane  patrons  who  may  be 
regarded  as  investors,  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  these  investors  fail  to  renew  sub- 
scriptions. 

Then,  as  regards  our  line  of  work  to  be 
exploited,  I  believe  that  while  primarily 
and  fundamentally  we  should  prevent 
cruelty,  we  should  also  fight  the  condi- 
tions which  cause  cruelty  if  we  are  to  be 
consistent.  There  has  been  a  disposition 
in   the   past    to    neglect    this   phase    of    the 


work.  Of  course,  this  largely  means  hu- 
mane education.  Humane  education  13 
the  best  prevention.  Xot  only  do  we  need 
to  educate  the  school  childi'en  and  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  tejiets  of  our  faith,  but 
we  also  need  to  educate  the  police,  the 
magistrates  and  the  legislators.  They 
usually  desire  to  do  right  and  are  fre- 
quently abused  because  they  do  not  co- 
operate with  us.  As  a  rule  they  do  not 
understand  the  subject  sufficiently.  Their 
prejudices  and  sympathies  are  often  on 
the  other  side  and  are  increased  not  in- 
frequently by  intemperate  and  often 
abusive  attacks  or  remarks  by  unwise 
friends  of  our  cause.  It  is  better  to  make 
friends  with  the  police,  magistrates  and 
legislators,  and  to  furnish  them  with  hu- 
mane literature.  They  become  powerful 
friends  frequently  when  they  understand 
that  we  are  reasonable,  fair  and  just. 
Their  assistance  is  worth  having.  Abuse 
and  suspicion,  too  frequently  openly 
voiced,  alienates  and  antagonizes  these 
public  officers.  The  good  will  of  the 
newspaper  press  is  also  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  fair  treatment  will  usually  se- 
cure it.  Above  all  things  avoid  partisan- 
ship and  bias  in  the  management  of  local 
societies.  It  can  only  mean  partial  fail- 
ure aud  oftentimes   complete  disaster. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  for 
poor  work  and  poor  success  on  the  part 
of  anti-cruelty  societies  is  a  lack  of  judg- 
ment in  selecting  agents.  Societies  should 
be  very  careful  about  the  kind  of  men  se- 
lected and  their  reputation.  Agents  cannot 
fail  to  stamp  the  reiiutation  of  their  so- 
ciety with  their  own  personality  to  a 
large   extent. 

In  conducting  humane  society  meetings, 
especially  state  or  national  gatherings,  I 
believe  that  principles  and  methods 
should  receive  far  more  thought  than  lo- 
cal statistics  or  individual  cases  and  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest which  should  go  upon  the  program. 
I  also  believe  that  no  subjects  should  be 
discussed  at  general  meetings  concerning 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  so 
radical  and  serious  as  to  be  liable  to 
cause  a  split  in  an  organization.  With 
dividend  ranks  we  can  do  little,  and  we 
should  be  tolerant  when  our  confreres 
hold  different  ojiinions  from  our  own. 
They  are  likely  to  be  just  as  honest  as 
we  are  and  quite  as  intelligent. 

The  final  proposition  which  I  wish  to 
])resent  for  your  consideration  is  essen- 
tially the  query,  "What  is  to  be  the  fu- 
tui'e    of    (uir    humane    corporations'?"      On 
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the  start  I  wish  to  say  that  the  work  of 
our  childreu's  societies  and  of  our  ani- 
mal societies  presents  radically  different 
[iroblems.  A  very  prominent  leader  in 
certain  philanthropic  directions  is  cpioted 
as  saying  that  ''probation  work  could  be 
so  arranged  as  to  render  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  unneces- 
sary.''  I  understand  that  he  has  since 
revised  this  opinion  and  I  am  glad  he 
has,  for  he  was  wrong.  It  will  be  very 
long  before  the  state  can  do  the  unique 
work  of  our  Societies  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children  which  requires  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother,  the  firmness  of 
the  law  and  the  wisdom  of  the  experi- 
enced sociological  student  to  handle  each 
case  successfully  and  according  to  its 
merits. 

T  lielieve  that  until  the  millennium  ar- 
rives there  will  always  be  work  for  the 
humane  societies  to  do,  in  both  of  our  de- 
partments. If  they  are  live  societies  they 
will  grow  with  the  years  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  new  conditions,  as  mankind  has 
always  done  in  the  past.  Of  course  every 
large  and  prosperous  society  should  have 
an  endowment  and  every  small  one  should 
constantly  seek  to  get  one.  jSTo  large  or 
active  anti-cruelty  organization  can  get 
enough  money  to  finance  its  work  from 
voluntary  yearly  subscriptions  kloue.  The 
history  of  our  most  successful  societies 
and  a  study  of  their  financial  reports 
al)undantly  proves  this.  Aim  constantly 
to  secure  or  increase  endowment.s.  Lega- 
cies should  be  relied  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  very  wise  humane  leader  always 
sent  the  monthly  paper  which  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  anti-cruelty  society  to 
every  editor,  lawyer  and  clergyman  in  his 
jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  lawyers 
and  clergymen  were  often  asked  for  ad- 
vice about  wills  and  good  works  to  be 
remembered,  while  puljlicity  might  also 
accomplish  the  results  desired.  I  may  say 
that  he  gained  the  end  sought. 

Xow  I  ask  you,  "On  what  are  our  so- 
cieties fundamentally  dependent?"  On 
financial  support,  of  course;  but  T  consider 
that  that  can  be  attained  if  the  work  is 
done  rightly.  There  is  great  wealth  in 
our  country  and  it  is  ready  to  flow  our 
way  if  we  justify  our  claims.  We  can  get 
the  support  if  our  work  is  done  rightly, 
but  how  are  we  to  have  it  done  rightly? 
' '  Aye,  there 's  the  rub. ' '  Are  we  not 
past  the  stage  in  humane  development 
when  we  can  afford  to  rely  on  volunteer 
and  untrained  workers  in  our  highly  tech- 
nical   and    complex    work?      The    ^ital    ne- 


cessity of  our  work  now  is  properly  trained 
agents.  Only  two  days  ago  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  active  societies  in  a 
large  city  said  to  me:  "Send  us  a  man. 
Without  a  trained  and  capable  man  our 
society  will  fail."  From  all  over  the  coun- 
try comes  the  same  cry. 

My  friends,  the  humane  cause  needs 
just  now,  in  order  to  protect  and  save  its 
future,  three  things,  and  it  needs  then' 
badly.     These  are: 

FIRST:  A  school  for  educating  and 
training  humane  workers,  which  will  take 
up  and  fit  strong  and  able  young  men 
and  women  with  a  vocation  for  public 
service,  so  that  they  can  carry  on  our 
work  in  the  future.  I  believe  "that  this 
association  can  undertake  to  conduct  such 
a  school  if  guaranteed  proper  financial 
suppoi't. 

SECOND:  It  needs  a  national  humane 
magazine,  which  shall  reach  all  our  so- 
cieties, workers  and  friends,  and  serve 
as  a  forum  to  exchange  ideas,  as  an 
agency  to  forward  humane  education  and 
organization,  and  as  a  promoter  of  humane 
unification  and  progress.  We  need  to  have 
our  ideals  and  our  methods  standardized. 
No  two  societies  are  working  alike.  Who 
knows  which  follows  the  best  way?  We 
need  to  be  an  army  and  not  a  mob.  We 
need  to  be  bound  together  with  a  greater 
feeling  of  friendship  and  we  need  more 
cooperation,  if  we  are  to  gain  the  great- 
est success. 

THIRD:  We  need  a  field  agent  who 
can  go  around  among  our  societies  and 
help  the  weak  ones;  who  can  study  their 
needs;  who  can  go  to  the  universities  and 
present  our  cause  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  about  to  go  forth  in  life; 
who  can  act  as  a  recruiting  agent  for  our 
work  and  who  can  lay  the  foundations, 
for  a  school  and  a  magazine. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  a  week 
before  I  left  my  Home  to  come  to  this 
convention  some  gentlemen  called  on  me 
and  guaranteed  me  $5,000  with  which  to 
hire  a  field  agent  and  pay  his  expenses  for 
the  first  year.  Negotiations  have  alreadj' 
been  opened  with  a  capable  man  who  may 
do  this  work.  I  have  faith  to  believe,  my 
friends,  that  the  rest  of  our  program  will 
come  true.  We  are  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  we  must  choose  wisely  and  act 
with  vigor  and  sanity,  if  we  are  to  do  our 
full  duty  at  this  critical  period.  We  hope 
for  the  full  fruition  of  our  great  cause, 
we  wish  to  realize  its  best  possibilities 
and  in  God's  merciful  providence  I  believe 
that   this   will  be  accomplished. 
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The  first  paper  on  the  program,  was 
an  interesting  one  on  "Practical  Work 
for  the  Horse,"  written  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Oscar  A.  Trounstine,  Secretary 
of  the  (  >hi()  I  Imnane  Society,  Cincin- 
nati. .Mr.  Trounstine  advocated  the 
horse-vacation  idea,  and  cited  several 
simple  and  practical  ways  of  intro- 
ducing- charit\  into  business,  chief 
among  which  was  the  M.  C.  Dow  pub- 
licity plan  of  i)rinting  upon  business 
?tationer\'  the  following  slogan  : 
A  Square  Deal  for  the  Horse. 

We  hc'lievc  e\evy  horse  deserves  three 
ample  meals  daily;  Avater  frequently; 
proper  shoes;  a  blanket  in  cold  weather; 
and   two    weeks'    vacation    annually. 

By  this  means  of  creating  humane 
sentiment,  over  100,000,000  pieces  of 
literature  have  gone  out  through  the 
mails  in  Cincinnati  alone  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Trounstine  said  this 
practice  was  being  adopted  by  man}- 
cities  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
that  in  Turkey  the  slogan  appeared  in 
seven  dififerent  languages. 

"Street  Pavements  and  Animal  I^ro- 
tection"  formed  the  subject  matter  of 
a  valuable  paper,  written  by  ;Mr.  Rob- 
ert Tucker,  President  of  the  Oregon 
Humane  Society.  Portland.  Owing  to 
Mr.  Tucker's  inability  to  be  present, 
the  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  F.  \\'. 
Swanton,  an  enthusiastic  humanitarian 
of  Portland,- who  organized  the  first 
humane  society  in  Alaska,  in  her  in- 
terest in  bettering  conditions  for  the 
Alaskan  pack-dogs. 

The  wearing  efifect  upon  horses  of 
bad  road  and  street  conditions  is  now 
fully  recognized.  At  least  half  of  the 
sufifering  in-iposed  upon  them  is  caused 
in  this  way.  The  good  roads  move- 
ment oiTers  sucli  ])ractical  relief  to  the 
horse  that  this  distinctly  live  topic 
elicited  much  interesting  discussion. 

"The  Value  of  Press  Publicitv  in 
Humane  Work"  was  introduced  h\ 
Mr.  Guy  Richardson.  Editor  of  "Our 
Dumb  Animals,"  of  Uoston.    F.\-tracts 


from  Mr.  Richardson's  ])aper  are  as 
follows  : 

is'ow  that  publicity  has  become  the  key- 
note of  success  in  all  forms  of  oreanized 
endeavor,  we  who  are  toilinj^  for  the  help- 
less child  and  speechless  animal  cannot 
afford  for  one  moment  to  underestimate 
its  worth.  It  seems  to  me  that  Publicity 
is  the  twin  sister  of  Enthusiasm.  If  we 
are  really  in  earnest  about  our  work,  we 
will  wish  others  to  know  of  it,  to  share  its 
burdens,  to  exult  in  its  triumphs,  to  catch 
sonu^thin.u  of  the  inspiration  which  was 
the  i^loiy  of  the  early  apostles  of  anti- 
crmdty. 

The  value  of  jiress  publicity,  as  ap- 
plied to  humane  work,  may  be  studied 
under  three  heads:  (1)  the  humane  jour- 
ual  as  a  class  periodical,  a  method  avail- 
able usually  only  by  societies  of  large 
financial  resources;  (2)  the  general  hu- 
mane bureau,  a  syndicate  adapted  to  cov- 
ering a  wide  field;  and  (3)  the  use  of  the 
local  press,  a  means  open  alike  to  the 
smallest  and  poorest  humane  society  as 
well    as    to    the    largest    and    richest. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  valuable  sup- 
port societies  in  the  largest  cities  may 
receive  from  the  press,  if  the  effort  is 
systematically  and  persistently  kept  up. 
Much  depends  upon  the  attractiveness  of 
the  ' '  copy, ' '  while  the  news  value  of  the 
story  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
its  timeliness  is  imperative.  Small  so- 
cieties especially  should  study  carefully 
the  opportunities  about  them  for  using 
the  local  press,  as  by  spending  some  time 
and  perhaps  a  little  money  for  this  work 
they  may  double  their  usefulness  and  find 
their  treasuries  increased  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  General  humane  departments 
once  a  week  are  good,  but  it  is  the  un- 
expected that  compels  attention.  Let  a 
real  live  hot  news  story  come  to  the  desk 
from  the  humane  society  office  and  the 
editor  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  add  a 
comment  of  a  few  lines — words  ihat  will 
be  worth  dollars  and  cents  to  tho  society. 

All  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  are  distinctly  the  people's  insti- 
tutions and  much  that  they  do  is  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  newspaper  readers. 
Here  is  a  tremeiulous  force  right  at  hand 
and  always  on  the  job.  It  is  up  to  the 
societies  to  use  the  press  in  season  and 
out    of   season — publicity   pays. 

Miss  Harriet  ( i.  r)ird,  manager  of 
the  famous  Red  Acre  Farm  for  horses, 
situated  at  Stow,  Mass.,  was  to  have 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  "Man- 
aiicment  of  Animal  Shelters,"  but  was 
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<Ietained.  The  absence  of  so  practical 
a  worker  was  a  matter  of  genuine 
regret. 

Several  minutes  discussion  of  non- 
listed  questions  relative  to  animal  pro- 
tection br(iught  the  session  to  a  close. 

Afternoon  Session.  Ociober  2,  ipii. 

"Why  Docking-  is  Cruel"  was  the 
topic  of  an  excellent  paper  prepared 
by  A[r.  John  L.  Shortall,  President  of 
die  Illinois  Humane  Society,  Chicago, 
and  read  by  Air.  George  A.  H.  Scott 
in  Air.  Shortall's  unavoidable  absence. 

This  paper  otTered  much  of  prac- 
tical value  and  called  forth  lively  dis- 
cussion from  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

Extracts  were  as  follows : 

When  the  ]iraetiee  of  tail-dockinof  was  first 
begun  is  not  known.  The  Greeks  and  Eomans 
admired  the  elegant  proportions  of  the  horse 
altogether  too  much  to  allow  them  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  appropriateness  and  beauty  of 
the  horse's  maiie  and  tail  are  generally  rec- 
ognized throughout  all  time,"  a  few  excep- 
tions occurring,  as  in  our  own  day,  when 
horses  are  disfigured  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  fashion  and  caprice.  The  mutilation  of 
horses  by  cutting  otf  their  tails  was  ]iraf- 
ticed  very  early  in  the  history  of  England. 
Laws  existed  as  early  as  A.  D.  87(3  prohibit- 
ing docking.  None  of  the  excuses  offered 
for  docking  have  any  merit;  the  operation  is 
a  painful  and  useless  one,  and  therefore 
cruel.  All  lovers  of  horses  should  protest 
against  this  absuid  and  pernicious  inulila- 
tion. 

In  the  United  .States  laws  Juwe  l-oen 
passed  specifically  jirohibiting  it;  namely,  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Illinois.  District 
of  Columbia,  Colorado,  Maine,  Ohio,  Iowa. 
Nebraska,  Utah,  Washington,  Michigan  and 
California. 

The  state  of  New  York  lias  made  an  ef- 
fort for  several  years  past  to  enact  an  anti- 
docking  law  so  drawn  as  to  contain  all  of 
the  improvements  of  the  other  laws  that 
iiave  preceded  it.  The  law  as  drafted  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  persons  to  dock  the  tail  of  any  horse 
within  the  state  of  New  York,  or  to  procure 
the  same  to  be  docked,  or  after  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  from  the  time  when  this 
act  takes  effect,  to  drive,  work,  use.  race, 
or  deal  in  any  unregistered  docked  horse, 
or    horses,    within    the    state    of    New    York, 


etc.;  provides  that  all  docked  limscs  shall 
I)e  registered  within  a  year  by  the  owner 
thereof,  and  that  the  possession  of  a  docked 
horse  unregistered  after  the  year  has  ex- 
pired will  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  words  "dock"'  or  "docking"  within 
the  n.eaning  of  the  act  are  defined  as  any 
mears  whereby  the  tail  or  any  part  thereof, 
which  includes  any  portion  of  rhe  caudal 
vertebrae,  is  removed  from  the  horse  unless 
such  removal  be  necessary  to  prevent  or  to 
cure  any  disease  or  injury  to  the  tail. 

The  law  also  provides  that  any  jiersori  or 
persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  Ije  nun- 
ished  by  a  fine  in  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  tliau  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  ninety  days  for  each 
offense,  or  iiy  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

^•'Alr.  John  Partridge,  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  S.  P.  C.  A.,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  upon  "Irrespon- 
sible Humane  Societies,"  which  sub- 
ject brought  manv  delegates  to  their 
feet. 

A  paper  of  great  interest  was  that 
of  Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  President 
of  the  Alassachusetts  Humane  Society, 
Boston,  on  the  subject  of  "Calves  and 
Interstate  Traffic  in  Pob  \'eal."  Dr. 
Rowley  gave  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  this  important  and  much-neglected 
matter,  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
all  humane  societies  to  take  an  intel- 
ligent, active  part  in  stopping  the  un- 
necessary sutTering  of  all  animals 
slaughtered  for  food.  In  conclusion, 
he  suggestetl  the  following  draft  of  a 
State  law  that  would  insure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  such  animal <. 
BE  IT  ENACTED,  Etc., 

Section  1.  No  jjerson,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion, or  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  firm 
or  corporation,  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
expose  wath  intent  to  sell,  :any  calf  or  the 
carcass  of  the  same  unless  it  is  in  a  good 
healthy  condition,  or  any  calf,  carcass  of 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  except  the 
hide,  unless  it  was,  if  killed,  at  least  three 
weeks  old  at  the  time  of  killing  and 
weighed  when  dressed  at  least  sixty 
pounds.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
or    any    officer    or    agent    of    such    firm    or 

"  See  footnote,  page  2n3. 
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corporation,  shnll  trjiiisport  auy  calf  or 
carcass  of  the  saiuc  or  any  part  thereof, 
excei)t  the  hide,  from  or  to  any  city,  town 
or  ^•illaJie  for  th(>  purpose  of  selling;',  offer 
in<;-  or  exposint;  the  same  for  sale  for  food 
unless  the  calf  is  three  weeks  of  age  or, 
if  killed,  was  three  weeks  of  age  at  the 
time  of  killing,  and  weighed  when  dressed 
not  less  than  sixty  pounds.  Any  person, 
firni  or  corporation,  or  any  officer  or  agent 
of  such  firm  or  corporation,  exposing  for 
sale,  selling  or  ship[iing  any  calf,  carcass 
of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  except 
.the  hide,  shall  be  presumed  to  be  so  ex- 
])osing,  .selling  or  shipping  the  said  calf, 
or  carcass  of  the  same,  for  food.  Any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  any  agent 
or  officer  of  such  firm  or  corporation,  ship- 
ping to  or  from  any  part  of  the  state  any 
calf,  if  said  calf  is  under  three  w^eeks  of 
age,  shall  ship  it  in  a  crate  unless  said 
calf  is  accompanied  by  its  dam,  and  the 
age  of  every  such  calf  so  shipped  in  a 
crate  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  or  any  officer  or  agent 
of  such  firm  or  corporation,  so  shipping  it. 
Section  2.  An}'  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, or  any  officer  of  such  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemeil  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  ]>unished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  six  months. 
In  closing,  a  single  word  as  to  the 
method  by  which  the  calves  that  reach 
our  slaughter  houses  are  killed.  In  reply 
to  many  letters  covering  a  large  part  of 
the  United  States  I  have  received  the 
answer  that,  apart  from  those  killed  by 
the  Hebrews  who  use  only  the  knife,  that 
generally  they  are  stunneil.  Far  more 
lai'gely  than  we  think  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  we  know  that  this  merciful  custom 
does  not  exist.  In  thousands  of  our 
smaller  slaughter  houses,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  larger  ones,  they  are  simply 
jerked  up  by  a  hind  leg,  or  their  hind 
feet  tied  and  hung  over  a  hook,  their 
throats  cut,  and  there  they  are  left  to 
bleed  to  death.  1  have  timed  these  death 
struggles  which  have  lasted  sometimes 
foul'  and  even  five  minutes. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  imperative 
duty  resting  ujjon  the  animal  societies  of 
the  United  States  than  to  join  their  efforts 
in  a  determined  attempt  to  break  up  this 
cruel  and  disreputable  traffic  in  immature 
calves,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  which 
each  year  suffer  unspeakable  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  men.  This  can  be  done  the 
more  easily,  as  the  peril  to  the  public 
health  will  reinforce  tremendously  our  ar- 
gument.    Scarcely  a  more  imperative  duty 


did  1  say.'  There  is  surely  one  far  be- 
yond this  ill  imi)ortauce:  it  is  that  our 
societies  bestir  themselves  to  the  supreme 
duty  of  the  hour — that  securing  of  such 
legislation  as  shall  demand  that  all  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  within  our  borders  that 
are  killed  for  foocl  or  for  any  purpose 
whatever  shall  be  humanely  deprived  of 
consciousness  before  the  knife  is  used. 
The  ci'uelties  of  the  slaughter  houses  of 
our  land  are,  in  volume,  when  compared 
with  auy  other  single  form  of  cruelty 
against  which  we  contend,  as  the  crowding 
floods  of  Niagara  are  to  the  single  torrent 
of   the   mountain   gorge. 

Mr.  X.  W.  Zimmer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  S.  P.  C.  A.,  pre- 
sented his  views  on  the  present  day 
methods  of  slaughtering"  animals  foi 
food,  and  suggested  steps  to  make  the 
practice  more  humane.  In  part,  he 
.aid : 

To  cite  individual  cases  of  how  cattle, 
hogs,  calves  and  sheep  are  slaughtered 
would  be  sufficient  justification  for  any 
drastic  action  that  might  be  taken.  Hogs 
being  sent  into  the  scalding  vats  while 
still  alive,  insufficient  time  given  other 
animals  to  die,  unskilled  men  employed 
in  the  killing  departments,  go  to  make  up 
the  daily  register  of  unwarranted  and 
needless  suffering.  It  is  true  that  fines 
are  often  paid  for  these  infractions  of  the 
law,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
offenses  it  is  not  worthy  of  consiileration. 
While  in  my  experience  I  have  found  the 
majority  of  managers  of  packing  houses 
willing  to  make  needed  changes  and  im- 
pro^■ements.  yet  they  are  to  be  censured 
for  their  lack  of  interest  during  the  in- 
tervals when  officers  are  not  present.  The 
present  system  of  killing  poultry  is  most 
reprehensible.  Why  should  millions  of 
turkeys  lie  stuck  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
for  the  purpose  of  bleeding,  then  picked 
while  alive  because  live  feathers  are  worth 
more  commercially  than  dead  ones  and 
because  killers  can  pick  a  larger  number 
in  a  day?  This  very  thing  hajjipens  each 
holiday  season. 

In  conclusion:  We  are  brought  face 
to  face  W'ith  the  practical  problem — what 
course  shall  we  pursue  to  alleviate  and 
eradicate  these  evil  conditions?  Educa 
tion,  legislation  and  rigid  inspection  will 
do  it.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  children 
should  be  educated  to  respect  the  rights 
of  animals,  but  the  fathers  and  mothers 
as  well.  We  can  not  expect  to  impress 
the   lesson   of  humanity   upon   them   when 
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the  attitude  of  their  elders  is  that  of  iii- 
difterence  and  inaction.  Is  it  too  much 
to  aslv  that  animals  whose  lives  are  to  be 
taken  for  food  be  given  a  swift  and  hu- 
mane death"?  In  behalf  of  the  countless 
numbers  yet  to  fall,  I  ask  for  the  united 
efforts  of  this  National  body,  State  socie- 
ties and  all  tributary  organizations  for  the 
absolute  enforcement  of  what  power  we 
have  until  the  rights  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals   shall    be    recognized    in    better    laws. 

The  "Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Humane  Association"  was 
then  read  by  the  Secretary  himself, 
Mr.  Xathaniel  J.  Walker,  of  Albany. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Thirty-five  years  ago  this  association 
first  met  in  convention.  As  we  look  back 
we  are  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
strides  the  anti-cruelty  cause  has  made 
since  that  first  meeting.  Many  of  the 
j)ioneers  have  been  called  to  their  reward, 
some  of  them  long  before  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  work  were  fully  realized. 
Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  work  today,  when  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally upheld,  cannot  quite  realize  the 
heroism  and  courage  required  by  those 
earnest,  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  pio- 
neers who  first  took  up  the  battle  for  the 
protection  of  children  and  animals  from 
cruelty  and  neglect. 

A  few  years  ago  a  handful  of  devoted 
men  and  women  were  giving  their  time 
and  money  for  this  cause.  Today  hundreds 
of  well  equipped  societies  are  scouring  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  our  cities,  seeking 
out  those  who  would  ruin  children  and 
cruelly  treat  animals.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous awakening  on  the  part  of  the 
thoughtless  and  indifferent  and  on  every 
hand  effort  is  being  made  to  rescue  chil- 
dren from  incompetent  parents  or  to  im- 
jirove  their  environment  so  that  they  will 
have  at  least  a  fair  opportunity  for  a 
decent  future.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a 
widespread  interest  in  everything  that 
tends  to  improve  and  aid  the  helpless  and 
unfortunate. 

It  is  also  a  .source  of  great  gratification 
to  note  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
crowd  on  the  street  when  an  animal  is  ill 
treated.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the 
humane  officer  was  ridiculed  for  interfer- 
ing with  thoughtless  and  brutal  drivers. 
Today  the  officer  who  acts  with  any  de- 
gree of  discretion  and  common  sense  finds 
little  or  no  hostility  from  the  crowd.  In 
fact,  lie  almost  always  lias  the  hearty  sym- 


pathy and  not  infrequently  tlie  active  sup- 
port' of  the  bystanders.  This  change  of 
sentiment  means  that  the  public  generally 
no  longer  looks  with  indifference  upon  the 
suffering  of   dumb   animals. 

I  believe  that  this  association  has  had 
no  small  jiart  in  bringing  about  this  great 
change.  While  the  individual  societies 
have  been  applying  that  strong  arm  of 
the  law;  punishing  the  crudest  and  rescu- 
ing countless  children  from  lives  of  vice 
and  crime  and  preventing  cruelty  to  dumb 
and  defenseless  animals,  the  association 
has  been  spreading  broadcast  the  gospel 
of  kindness  and  protection  for  the  helpless, 
whether  child  or  animal. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  practical 
and  merits  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
every  anti-cruelty  society  within  its  juris- 
diction. The  results  already  secured  would 
seem  to  justify  the  confidence  of  those  who 
believe  there  is  a  great  future  ahead  for 
the  organization. 

The  association  is  not  a  prosecuting 
agency,  except  as  it  may  be  called  upon  to 
enforce  state  humane  laws  where  no  so- 
ciety exists,  or  at  the  request  of  a  local 
society,  or  in  the  enforcement  of  United 
States  statutes.  Local  activity  and  local 
organization  is  imperative  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  clients  and  the  association  en- 
deavors to  strengthen  its  constituent  so- 
cieties and  encourage  them  to  more  ag- 
gressive work.  It  endeavors  to  promote 
unity  and  is  always  read}'  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  individual  societies  when  in 
need.  It  is  a  powerful  and  far  reaching 
agency  in  the  promotion  of  good  legisla- 
tion and  equally  as  powerful  when  fight- 
ing for  the  defeat  of  legislation  that 
would  seek  to  embarrass  or  curtail  the 
work  of  local  societies.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  what  great  opportunities 
there  are  for  the  association  along  these 
lines. 

While  the  association  has  not  had  a 
regular  organizer  in  the  field  during  the 
past  year,  considerable  correspondence  has 
been  carried  on  with  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  anti-cruelty  work.  Literature  has 
been  sent  wherever  it  would  help  and  we 
have  done  our  best  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  new  societies  and  to  promote 
and    develop   the   work   of    weak   societies. 

The  country  is  full  of  anti-cruelty  so- 
cieties that  are  doing  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  work  they  should  be  doing  and  this 
is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  lay  lack  of 
trained  workers.  The  association  needs 
organizers,  but  it  needs,  far  more,  compe- 
tent men  and  women  to  go  to  these  places, 
some   of   them   fairlv   large   cities,   and   in- 
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struct    the    local    iiiciiibprs    ami    officers    in 
practical  humane  work. 

Thi."?  association  could  <lo  no  greater 
work  than  to  send  out  a  competent  man 
or  woman  to  instruct  local  officers  in  re- 
"^ard  to  in\estij;ating  cases,  preparing  pa- 
l)ers,  prosecuting  cases  in  court,  financing 
the  society  and  the  numerous  details  that 
must  be  mastered  before  any  considerable 
amount  of  work  can  be  done.  Perhaps  in 
the  future  we  will  have  a  school  for  the 
training  of  humane  workers,  and  societies 
su{)plied  with  competent  officers,  but  until 
such  time  we  ought  not  to  rest  content 
until  we  have  an  instructor  in  the  field  to 
assist  and  train  local  officers,  who  are 
usually  willing  and  anxious  to  do  effective 
work,  and  only  require  a  little  training  to 
cnalih'   them  to  do  so. 

ANTI=CRUELTY  STATISTICS  IN  1911 

CONDITION   OP    SOCIETIES   TO   OCTOBER    1,    1911. 

Societies   sending  reports   of  activities.    45o 

It  was  found  that  many  societies  were 
(lead  or  inactive,  as  follows: 

Societies  reported   dead 138 

Societies  reported   inactive 78 

Societies    from    which    no    replies    liave 
been    receiveil 14 

Total   of   all   societies   which   are   re- 
ported as  having  been  formed....   685 
Xundier     Humane     Education     Commit- 
tees or  Societies 0 

Number  of  States  having  Federation  or 

Convention  of  Societies 11 

Xumber    of    states    having    comj)ulsory 

humane  education  laws 1.3 

Societies  heard  from  report  in  tlie  aggre- 
gate as  follows: 
Xumber    societies    from    wl'.ich 
acti\"e   re])orts   have   l>een    re- 
ceived      4.J.J 

Xumber  paid  employees   (men)  919 

X'umber  paid  employees  (women)  307 

Xumber  voluntary   agents (),<305 

X'umber  members  and  contribu- 
tors     76,860 

Amount  re<'ei\ed  from  contribu- 
tions        .-f;387,491.0i2 

Amount  received  from  fines.  .  .  $62,843.16 
Amount  received  from  states..  $155,034.38 
Amount  received  from  counties  $121,751.64 
Amount  received  from  cities.  .  $149,824.89 
Amount  received  from  endow- 
ment         $212,381.87 

Receipts  from  other  sources  not 

li.sted    (estimated) $188,132.43 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources. $1,577, 459.39 

Total    disbursements .$1,371,248.64 

Xumber     of     societies     owning 

buildings 48 

Number  of  buildings S3 


Valuation  of  buildings $1,999. 5(Hi. 96 

Total    endowment $2,663,495.(52 

X"uml)er  of  children  involved  in 

work 136,348 

Xunil)er  of  animals  involved  in 

work    1,456,995 

Numlier  prosecutions 31,164 

X'uml)er   convictions 2(i.279 

Xumber  large  animals  killed..  21,944 
Number  small  animals  killed.  .          1,1143,444 
Total    population    involved    (es- 
timated)        69,234,205 

Note. — The  above  statistics  are  necessarily 
not  exact,  Ijut  serve  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  anti-cruelty  crusade  in 
the  Ignited  States,  of  the  number  of  socie- 
ties, of  these  which  are  active,  of  those 
which  have  died  out,  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees and  voluntary  agents,  of  work  iHcnui- 
plished,  of  endowment  and  buildings,  of  the 
sources  and  amount  of  support.  The  income 
from  various  sources  and  total  receipts  do 
not  agree  in  amount  for  the  reason  that 
many  societies  do  not  give  any  information 
as  to  financial  condition  except  total  receipts 
and  disbursements.  These  figures  represent 
over  40  years  of  growth  and  endeavor.) 

The  association  is  prepared  to  fight  spe- 
cific evils  and  only  needs  sufficient  funds  to 
apply  specific  remedies.  With  a  sufficient 
endowment  the  possibilities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  humane  cause  is  almost  unlim- 
ited. Vast  ciuantities  of  literature  could  be 
sent  broadcast.  The  training  school,  which 
is  so  greatly  needed,  could  be  started.  A 
magazine,  which  is  so  necessary  to  promote 
our  work,  would  soon  be  on  sale.  Organizers 
Mould  be  laboring  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Instructors  would  be  sent  to  the  cities  where 
practical  work  is  not  being  done.  Our  fight 
for  improved  conditions  for  animals  wiiile 
in  transportation  could  be  pushed  vigorously. 
Legislation,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
states,  could  be  properly  looked  after ;  good 
bills  aided  and  bad  bills  defeated.  Compul- 
sory humane  education  in  the  schools  would 
soon  become  a  reality  in  all  the  states.  The 
humane  laws  in  the  states  and  territories 
made  more  uniform.  Slaughtering  metliods 
\\oidd  be  fidly  investigated  and  humane  kill- 
ing devices  placed  on  the  market.  The  ]iro]> 
lem  of  the  range  cattle  studied  carefidly. 
Cruelties  attendant  upon  the  trapping  of 
animals  and  the  destruction  of  mother  seals 
abolished.  These  and  many  other  fields  of 
activity  are  open  for  the  association  ^hen 
an  endowment  is  provided. 

Rvoiiug  Session,    October   j,    igii, 
8  p.  III. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  a  recep- 
tion   and    entertainment   tendered   the 
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visiting^  delegates  bv  the  San  Francisco 
S.  P.  C.  A.,^he  California  S.  P.  C.  C. 
and  the  Oakland  S.  P.  C.  A.  of  Ala- 
meda County  as  joint  hosts,  at  the 
\'alencia  Theater.  San  Francisco. 

Senator  John  \\\  Stetson  greeted 
the  splendid  audience  that  filled  the 
theater  to  the  doors  in  a  happy  speech 
of  welcome  that  was  of  sufficiently 
elastic  cordiality  to  extend  to  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition.  Mr.  A.  P. 
Black.  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney, acting  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
then  introduced  Dr.  William  O.  Still- 
man  and  presented  him  with  a  beauti- 
ful watch  fob  made  of  California  gold, 
the  gift  of  the  San  Francisco  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals as  a  souvenir  of  the  doctor's  hu- 
manity pilgrimage  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Dr.  Stillman  responded  in  a  sparkling 
speech  that  was  in  truth  a  reflection  of 
the  gift  itself  and  the  golden  hospital- 
ity of  the  givers. 

Dr.  Stillman  then  addressed  the  audi- 
ence on  the  humane  movement  from 
the  time  of  Henry  Bergh  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, spoke  upon  the  close  relation- 
ship between  man  and  the  lower  ani 
mals  and  the  natural  duty  of  man  tn 
exhibit  kindness  and  consideration  to- 
ward them.  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson. 
President  of  the  Cincinnati  Humane 
Society,  was  called  upon  most  imex- 
pectedly  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  pro- 
gram and  made  a  delightfully  wittv 
and  entertaining  impromptu  speecli 
that  captivated  his  hearers.  President 
Tames  A.  B.  Scherer  of  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute  spoke  interestingly 
of  "The  New  Pfumanism." 

An  enjoyable  musical  program  was 
given  in  connection  with  the  speaking, 
enlisting  the  services  of  Miss  Sylvia 
Blackston,  the  Australian  contralto, 
the  Pacific  Musical  Society  composed 
of  Mrs.  Samuel  Irving  Savannah,  vio- 
linist :  Mrs.  Eugene  Elkers,  contralto ; 


Mr.-..  David  Hirschler  and  Miss  Helen 
Eivingston,  pianists;  the  National 
Union  Quartette  with  Mr.  W.  \\'alk- 
inshow,  first  tenor ;  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Xowlan,  second  tenor;  Mr.  Matthew 
McCurrie,  first  bass  ;  and  Mr.  Harry 
Bushnell,  second  bass ;  Mr.  (Gilbert 
Coleman  Farley,  vocalist;  Mr.  E.  Les- 
lie Taylor  in  comic  character  songs. 

The  last  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  a  short  lecture  by  Captain 
Charles  C.  Healey,  in  command  of  the 
famous  Mounted  Squadron  of  Police, 
of  Chicago.  This  was  illustrated  by 
excellent  motion  pictures  of  street 
scenes  in  London,  I'aris,  Berlin.  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
-showing  the  regulation  of  traffic  in 
these  various  cities.  Captain  Healey 
was  asked  to  make  a  special  study  of 
traffic  conditious  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  Europe  and  America,  by  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
during  the  summer  of  1910.  His  un- 
usual interest  and  opportunity  in  this 
direction  have  made  him  an  authority 
on  the  practical  subject  of  rules  of  the 
road  and  the  regulation  of  traffic.  The 
proper  handling  of  street  traffic  means 
economy  of  time  and  money.  The 
general  appreciation  of  this  practical 
fact  was  evidenced  by  the  close  atten- 
tion the  audience — made  up  as  it  was 
of  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  classes  of  society — accorded 
Captain  Flealey's  illustrated  talk.  Not- 
with.^tanding  the  extreme  length  of 
the  program  each  thing  upon  it  was 
characterized  by  a  spirit  and  worth 
that  defied  weariness  and  contributed 
to  the  eclat  of  the  occasion. 

Tuesday.  October  5,  iprj. 

President  Stillman  opened  this  ses- 
sion by  reading  a  number  of  messages 
extending  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  the  convention  from  so- 
cieties in  South  America  and  Africa, 
and  Norway,  Germany  and  India  and 
many    other    foreign    parts.      Several 
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lunulrcd  ^ucli  mcssagws  were  received. 

Mr.  Ivlijar  McDonald,  Treasurer  of 
ihe  Association,  read  liis  annual  re- 
]iort.  Reports  of  various  committees 
were  al^^o  made. 

Mr.  (Ic'U-ge  A.  II.  Scott,  Secretary 
of  The  Illinois  iiumane  Society.  Clii- 
cai^o,  o])ened  the  morning's  program 
with  a  paper  on  "Work  Horse 
Parades."  This  brought  forth  many 
])oints  for  discussion  pertaining"  to 
good  an.d  bad  management.  A  strong 
argumentative  fight  ensued  over  the 
practice  of  giving  valuable  medals  and 
cash  prizes  to  owners  of  winning 
horses,  those  opposed  to  the  custom 
declaring  the  humane  objects  of  the 
liarade  to  be  better  furthered  by  the 
giving  of  humane  feed  bags,  warm 
blankets  and  similar  practical  prizes  to 
the  winning  horses. 

'Tdow  I  Organize  Bands  of  Alercy" 
was  the  next  subject,  introduced  bv 
?\Ir.  James  S.  Bell.  Superintendent  of 
the  \\'estern  Pennsylvania  Humane 
Societ}-.  of  Pittsburgh.  He  described 
the  methods  he  used  in  enrolling  58.- 
000  children  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools 
during  the  past  >-ear.  He  said  that  at 
first  he  met  with  some  opposition 
from  the  teachers  but  that  as  soon  as 
they  saw  from  experience  what  efi'ect 
the  work  had  on  the  child  they  became 
actively  interested  to  further  humane 
education.  Air.  Bell  named  the  teach- 
ers and  the  press  as  his  invaluable  as- 
sistants in  hun'iane  work.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  it  was  stated  that 
during  last  year  150,000  children  were 
enrolled  in  Bands  of  Mercy  in  the  cit\- 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  alone. 

"The  Plumane  Destruction  of  Small 
Animals"  was  the  subject  ]\Ir.  \V.  K. 
Horton.  General  Manager  of  the 
American  S.  P.  C.  A.,  of  New  York 
City,  chose  to  present  to  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Horton  said  in  part : 

The  question  of  the  most  humane 
method  of  destroying  the  lives  of  small 
iiniiuals  has  received  the  serious  considera- 


tion of  scientific  men  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  Our  society  has  gone  into  the 
sub,ject  very  thoroughly  and  called  to  its 
assistance  the  most  expert  services  obtain- 
able. In  adopting  a  lethal  chamber  into 
which  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  intro- 
duced we  believe  that  the  animals  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  most  humane  manner  that 
science  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  It  pro- 
duces unconsciousness  and  complete  anes- 
thesia and  the  result  is  quick  and  painless 
death.  The  inhalation  of  this  gas  causes 
anesthesia  or  a  paralysis  of  sensibility  and 
a  cessation  of  respiration  and  heart  action. 
Illuminating  gas  is  quicker  and  more  de- 
structive in  its  action  upon  animals  than 
all  other  forms  of  anesthetics,  and  causes 
them  no  pain  or  inconvenience.  They  are 
rendered  unconscious  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  inhalation,  which  occupies  but  a  few 
seconds  of  time,  and  death  follows  quickly. 
The  aninmls  show  no  signs  of  distress  or 
struggle.  This  method  of  destroying  ani- 
mals has  been  described  as  death  by  sleep. 
Homeless  animals  multiply  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity;  they  lead  wretched  lives 
when  left  to  themselves,  suffering  the  tor- 
tures of  hunger,  thirst  and  disease.  It 
seems  evident  that  if  they  can  be  de- 
stroyed without  pain,  it  is  best  for  the 
animals  themselves  as  well  as  for  human- 
ity at  large. 

Air.  Carl  G.  Kleinstuck,  President 
of  the  Michigan  State  Humane  Asso- 
ciation, of  Kalamazoo,  spoke  on 
"Weaning  Calves."  He  told  in  an  in- 
teresting way  of  his  own  practical  ex- 
periences in  handling  calves,  putting- 
particular  emphasis  on  the  ■  extreme 
cruelty  inflicted  by  taking  calves  from 
their  mothers  at  too  early  an  age.  This 
excellent  talk  closed  the  session. 

Aficniooii  Session.  October  :;,  igii. 

This  session  and  all  succeeding  ones 
were  devoted  to  matters  relating  to 
children  onl}'.  It  commenced  with  a 
report  from  the  special  committee  of 
the  American  Plumane  Association 
appointed  to  represent  the  Association 
at  the  national  conference  of  charities 
and  correction  meeting  held  at  Bos- 
ton, June  7-14,  lOii,  which  was  read 
bv  Mr.  A.  B.  Williams.  Secretary 
Cleveland  Humane  Society,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  li.   Maymon,   Superintendent 
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Rhode  Island  Humane  Society.  While 
the  report  was  not  statistical,  it  showed 
that  juvenile  delinquency,  and  particu- 
larly criminality,  among  juveniles  is 
on  the  decrease,  and  that  the  various 
societies  interested  bid  fair  to  accom- 
plish much  more  within  the  next  few 
years  than  in  the  past  decade. 

Honorable  James  A.  Blafter,  long 
identified  with  the  Humane  Societv 
and  child-saving  work  in  New  Or- 
leans, spoke  with  point  and  purpose 
on  "Child  Saving,  in  Louisiana."  What 
he  had  to  say  was  followed  with  keen 
interest  and  received  much  applause. 
He  stated  that  2.542  children,  half  of 
which  were  colored,  had  been  cared 
for  by  the  Society  in  New  Orleans 
last  year  instead  of  being  sent  to  State 
penal  institutions,  and  that  the  Society 
had  also  established  a  juvenile  court 
system  and  the  passage  of  a  law  re- 
quiring censorship  of  motion  pictures. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Conger,  President  of  the 
California  State  Elumane  Association, 
followed  Mr.  Blafifer  in  a  spirited  talk 
on  -The  Child."  He  said  that  the 
world  was  just  beginning  to  realize 
tliat  criminality  must  be  prevented  in- 
stead of  punished.  His  speech  was  a 
eulogy  on  the  child  and  a  plea  for 
humane  education.  He  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  child 
training  which  seems  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  their  belief  that  "a  child  is 
the  gift  of  God,"  and  said  that  few 
truants  or  criminals  were  to  be  found 
among  the  children  of  the  Jews. 
.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brown,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  late  Hon.  James 
M.  Brown,  as  President  of  the  Toledo 
Humane  .Society,  concluded  the  ses- 
sion with  a  paper  on  "Institutions  vs. 
Placing-Out."  Mr.  Brown,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  child  adoption 
and  institutional  work,  took  the  posi- 
tion that  all  delinquents  are  abnormal, 
and  therefore  should  be  treated  indi- 
vidually. Their  abnormalities,  he  said, 
must  first  be  dealt  with  by  placing  the 


children  in  institutions,  after  which 
they  should  be  put  in  private  homes  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  institu- 
tionalized. 

October  5,  19 n ,  7  p.  m. 
The  annual  banc|uet  of  the  Associa- 
tion took  place  at  this  time  in  the 
beautiful  colonial  ballroom  of  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel.  This  gracious  atten- 
tion was  tendered  by  the  State  Hu- 
mane Association  of  Californiaj__and 
one  hundred  guests  were  invited  to  at- 
tend. Dr.  Stillman  presided  as  toast- 
master,  and  the  after-dinner  speakers 
were:  Judge  Robert  J.  Wilkin. 
Brooklyn ;  Dr.  E.  L.  Conger,  Los 
Angeles ;  Mr.  ]\Iatthew  ^NlcCurrie,  Sar. 
Francisco ;.  Rev.  AV.  A.  Robinson.  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Mr.  John  Partridge,  Mr.  E. 
AV.  Newhall  and  Mr.  U.  J.  White,  of 
San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  Laurence  Gron- 
lund.  C)akland  ;  Mrs.  h'rank  W.  Swan- 
ton.  Portland,  and  Hon.  James  A. 
Blatter,  of  New  Orleans. 

IVcdncsday.  October  /,  igii. 

*"An  Ounce  of  Prevention"  was  the 
text  of  a  valuable  and  essentially  prac- 
tical paper  written  by  Mr.  E.  W.  New- 
hall.  President  of  the  California  S.  P. 
C.  C.  of  San  Francisco,  and  read  bv 
Mr.  M.  J.  White. 

'■"'Humane  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  the  live  topic  of  the  day. 
was  splendidly  handled  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  State  of  California, 
.Sacramento. 

Another  meritorious  paper  on  this 
topic,  *"LIumane  Education  and  the 
Teacher,"  was  presented  bv  Mrs. 
Laurence  (ironlund,  Secretarv  of  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.,  of  Oakland,  Cal. " 

Afternoon  Session.  October  4,  igi  1 . 
'■'"Child  Desertion"  was  the  theme  of 
an  unusually  good  talk  by  Rev.  W.  A. 

^Xote — Limited  space  prohibits  more 
than  passing  mention  of  some  of  the  papers ; 
these  will  receive  publication  in  later  issues? 
of  the  HuM.\XE  Advocate. 
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Robinson,  President  of  the  ( )hio  Hu- 
mane Society,  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Robin- 
S(3n  is  iitteci  by  practical  experience 
and  .^ift  of  language  to  present  this 
])hase  of  humane  work  in  a  forceful 
and  eloquent  way. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  \\'ilkin,  Judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  Ih-ooklyn,  well 
l^-nown  as  jurist  and  humanitarian, 
commanded  the  closest  attention  from 
his  hearers  in  a  paper  entitled 
'■'"Child-Probation  from  Standpoint  of 
Juvenile  Court  Judge." 

^■'"Probation  Work  and  Methods  for 
Children,"  a  paper  of  help  to  humane 
workers,  was  that  of  ^Nlr.  Christopher 
Ruess.  Probation  Officer,  Oakland, 
Cal.  This  was  the  concluding  paper 
on  the  program  and  formed  the  last 
cha])ter  in  a  public  appeal  for  child 
and  animal  protection  that  was  re- 
markable for  its  unbroken  excellence 
and  sjiirit  of  sincerity. 

After  the  adoption  of  resolutions, 
the  convention  then  adjourned. 

l:-c'ciiiiio;  Session,  October  4,  ipif. 
This  time  was  devoted  to  a  Jecture 
oil  "The  Spirit  of  Humanity."  a  unique 
and  refreshing  sermon  on  the  simple 
life  and  brotherly  love,  by  Prof. 
George  Wharton  James,  of  Califor- 
nia ;  an  hour  of  lantern  slides  exhibit- 
ed jointly  by  the  American  Humane 
Association,  the  San  Francisco  S.-  P. 
C.  C.  and  the  San  Francisco  S.  P.  C. 
A.  A  good-sized,  appreciative  audi- 
ence gathered  in  the  colonial  room  of 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  to  enjoy  this 
unique  entertainment. 

"Seeing  California." 
A     really     wonderful     sight-seeing 
tour  was  planned  and  conducted  for 
the  visiting  delegates  by  a  local  com- 
mittee composed  of  Mr.  E.  W.  New- 
.  liall,    Mr.    Matthew    McCurrie,    Mrs. 

'Note — Limited  space  prohibits  more 
than  passing  mention  of  some  of  the 
]iapers;  these  will  receive  publication  in 
later    issues   of   The   Humane   Advocate. 


Eaurence  Gronlund,  ]\[rs.  T.  H. 
Mathews,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Holland,  Mr. 
fohn  Partridge,  Mr.  W.  K.  Gretzkow, 
'Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Bosworth.  Thanks  to  their  cordial 
interest  and  executive  ability,  the 
guests  were  given  a  whole  summers' 
vacation  in  one  tieeting  week — the 
triple-extract  of  California  beauty  and 
liounty  in  one  draught. 

It  was  a  round  of  pleasure  which 
started  with  an  automobile  drive,  the 
itinerary  including  the  business  and 
residential  section  of  San  Francisco, 
the  site  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, the  Cliff  House  and  Ocean 
lieach,  Sutro  Pleights.  the  famous 
(lolden  Gate  Park,  the  Presidio  and  a 
Ijirds'  eye  view  of  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco— a  monument  to  the  undaunted 
courage  of  its  people. 

This  started  the  ball  rolling,  and  as 
it  rolled,  it  gathered  unto  itself  all' 
manner  of  unusual  ])leasures  ;  a  trip 
of  inspection  to  the  Animal's  Flome, 
which  is  a  model  of  humane  practical- 
ity ;  a  visit  to  the  old  Spanish  Mission 
Dolores,  founded  in  1776:  a  stop  at 
the  station  of  the  life  saving  crew  of 
the  San  Francisco  fire  department, 
where  the  party  was  given  an  exhibi- 
tion drill  showing  the  skillful  use  of 
life  nets,  and  hydraulic  and  Pompeian 
ladders ;  trips  by  ferry  and  electric 
cars  to  the  beautiful  sister  cities  of 
(^)akland,  Alamedo  and  l>erkeley. 
which  last  included  a  memorable  walk 
of  haunting  charm  and  interest  to^  the 
great  University  of  California  and  the 
Greek  Theater  which  seats  15,000  peo- 
])le  in  the  open  air  ;  a  unique  "tram- 
pooge"  through  "China  Town"  and  a 
Chinese  banquet  given  the  delegates 
bv  representative  Chinese  merchants 
interested  in  humane  work.  An  in- 
terpreter translated  the  speech  oi  wel- 
come made  by  the  Chinese  host,  in 
which  he  told  many  interesting  things 
about  the  active  part  taken  in  humane 
work  bv  the  local  Chinamen  and  their 
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children  ;  an  all-da}  "s  outino-  on  Mt. 
Tamalpais,  from  which  p(3int  was  had 
a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  San 
Francisco,  its  wonderful  valley  and 
harhor,  and  the  unlimited  sweep  of 
the  Pacific  ( )cean  :  a  charming  walk 
through  the  Muir  Woods,  a  marvelous 
wildwood  of  gigantic  redwood  trees 
covering  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
acres,  and  one  of  the  few  remaining 
forests  of  this  kind  :  and  lastly,  a  day 
of  rare  weather  and  pleasure  spent  at 
Pleasanton,  Cal.,  as  the  lunchenu 
guests  of  Airs.  Phoehe  A.  Hearst. 

The  pleasure  trips  did  not  end  with, 
the  convention  proper  or  with  San 
Francisco  but  extended  to  Los  An- 
geles and  Pasadena,  where  the  party 
went  on  October  8,  to  be  .showered 
with  more  delightful  attentions  at  the 
hospitable  hands  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Conger, 
Hon.    John    D.    Menserean    and    Mr. 


Plovd  R.  ]\Iacv,  of  Pasadena,  and 
Prof.  E.  J.  Lickley,  Airs.  H.  R.  Bayn- 
ton,  Mr.  John  A\'.  Whittington,  Mr. 
Williams  J.  A'ariel,  Aliss  Helen  Alath- 
ewson,  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hillebrand,  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  entertainment  in  these  garden 
spots  of  California  embraced  a  beauti- 
ful luncheon  party  at  Hotel  Maryland  : 
a  visit  to  Long  Beach  and  the  Catalina 
Islands ;  a  comprehensive  motor  tour 
of  Los  Angeles,  including  the  unique 
lUisch  Sunken  Gardens ;  and  another 
memorable  auto  ride  of  many  interests 
through  lovely  Pasadena,  including  a 
stop  at  the  celebrated  Cawston  ostrich 
and  alligator  farm. 

From  Los  Angeles  the  party  moved 
on  to  Salt  Lake  City;  from  which  point 
the  members  scattered  to  their  se])- 
arate  home  states  like  autumn  leaves 
before  the  wind. 
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DELEGATES 

W.  O.  Stillman,  President,  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  River  Humane  Societ.y. 

W.  J.  Walker,  Secretary,  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  River  Humane  Society. 

James  S.  Bell,  Superintendent,  Western 
Pennsylvania   Humane  Society. 

Carl  S.  Kleinstuck,  President,  Michigan 
State  Humane  Association. 

Frederick  L.  Dutcher,  attorney,  the  Hu- 
mane Society  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.   P.  C.  A. 

J.  B.  Y.  Warner,  President,  the  Humane 
Society  of  Rochester,  N.  y.  P.  C.  A. 

Matthew  McCurrie,  Secretary,  the  San 
Francisco  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Walter  F.  Brown,  President,  the  Toledo 
Humane  Societv. 

E.  Yv.  Nowhall,  Third  Yice-President,  tlie 
California  S.  P.  C.  C,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Cherry,  Santa  Rosa  S. 
P.  C. 

B.  M.  Spencer,  Secretarv-Treasurer,  Santa 
Rosa  Society  P.  C.  A. 

W.  M.  Township,  President,  San  Fran- 
cisco Society  for  the  P.  C.  A. 

Thomas  B.  Maymon,  General  Agent  and 
Secretary.  Rhode  "island  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Walter  T.  Osborn,  Oakland  S.  P.  C.  A. 

W.  A.  Ziemendorfe,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  So- . 

William  Harvey,  Sr.,  managing  director, 
Fresno   Co.    (Cal.)    Humane   Society. 

Henry  W'ambach,  M.  D.,  President,  Santa 
Barbara  Humane  Society. 

J.  A.  Blaffer,  ex-President,  Louisiana  S. 
P.  C.  C.  .    > 

Oscar  A.  Trounstine,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
the  Ohio  Humane  Society. 

Ed.  T.  Strauss,  the  Ohio  Humane  Society. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cassin,  President,  Santa  Rosa 
(Cal.)   S.  P.  C.  A. 

J.  W.  Dorey,  President,  Santa  Clara  Co. 
Humane  Society. 

Beulah  A.  Gronlund.  Secretary,  Oakland 
Society  P.  C.  A.  of  Alameda  Co. 

Josephine  C.  McCrackin,  Corresponnding 
Secretary,  Humane  Society  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

Geo.  Wharton  James,  director,  California 
State  Humane  Society. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Scott,  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Weldon,  Los  Angeles. 

N.  W.  Zimmer,  Superintendent,  Los  An- 
geles S.  P.  C.  A. 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  director,  State  Associa- 
tion of  Humane  Society. 

Mrs.  X.  W.  Zimmer,  L.  A.  P.  C.  A. 

Victor  L.  Baldwin,  L.  A.  P.  C.  A. 

Isabelle  C.  Merriman,  Santa  Clara  Society. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Swanton,  director,  Oregon  Hu- 
mane Society. 

Mrs.  Walter  Manchester,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Berkeley  S.  P.  C.  A. 

W.  A.  Robinson,  President,  Ohio  Society. 


Frank  L.  Baldwin,  Secretary  and  Counsel, 
the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Humane  Society. 

Joseph  Williams,  agent,  Youngstown  Soe. 

Prof.  Frank  Soule,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

ilay  Krueger,-  Secretary,  King  County  Soc. 

Mrs.  Clara  S.  Kubel,  Secretary-Manager, 
California  Humane  Society  for  Children. 

Mrs.  Marion  Welsh,  delegate,  California 
Humane  Society  for  Children. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Stone,  Treasurer,  S;-nta 
Cruz  Co.  Humane  Society. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Westlake.  Secretary,  Sohmo 
Co.  S.  P.  C.  A.  and  Children. 

James  A.  Bpherer,  Pasadena. 

E.  B.  Husrey,  President.  Solano  Co.  S.  P. 
C.  A.  and  C. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Conger,  delegate. 

J.  C.  Judkins,  President,  Oakland  S.  P. 
C.  A. 

Mrs.  Jas.  H.  ^Mathews,  Treasure!',  Oakland 
(Cal.)  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Holland,  Oakliind  S.  P. 
C.  A. 

F.  D.  Baldwin,  President,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 
Humane  Society. 

W.  R.  Horton,  general  inanager,  American 
S.  P.  C.  A. 

Robt.  C.  Root,  Secretary,  American  Peace 
Society,  Pacific  Coast. 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Angell,  delegate,  A.  H.  A. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bishop,  Secretary,  San  Ber- 
nardino Co.  Humane  Society. 

Alice  Part,  Hon.  Vice-President,  State 
Humane  Association  of  California. 

Guy  Richardson,  Secretary,  Mass.  Soc. 
S.  P.  C.  A.  and  American  Humane  Educa- 
tion Society. 

George  A.  H.  Scott,  Secretary,  Illinois 
Humane  Society. 

Miss  Ruth  Ewing,  Editor,  Humane  Ad- 
vocate. 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  H.  Scott,  Chicago. 

W.  A.  Cundy,  M.  D.,  Pasadena. 

.Tudge  Robert  J.  Wilkins,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Clark,  Oakland,  Soc'. 

Miss  Martha  Liese,  Oakland  Soc. 

Homer  S.  Ainsworth,  Van  Wert  Co.  Hu- 
mane   Association. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Berry,  Vice-President,  Oregon 
Humane  Societv. 

M.  J.  White,'  Secretary,  Cal.  S.  P.  C.  C. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Wliite,  Asst.  Secy.,  Cal.  S.  P. 
C.  C. 

Tom  Carpenter,  Oakland  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Mrs.  E.  ]Nr.  Deardortt",  State  Organizer, 
State  Hiimane  Society. 

A.  Xailien,  Jr.,  S.  'F.  S.  P.  C.  A. 

E.  H-r'^rbnipkins,  Secretary,  Marin  Co.  Soc. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Bonn,  Solano  Co.  Society. 

Dr.  A.  M."  McCollum,  Sacramento  Co.  Soc. 

Gladys  Vickers,  Secretary,  Colusa  Co.  Soc. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Brooks,  Alameda  Society. 

J.  E.  Oldright,  Secretary,  Texas  Society. 
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